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ESSAY,  &c. 


BOOK  HI. 

OP  THE  DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS  OR  EXPEDIENTS 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  PROPOSED,  OR  HAVE  PRE- 
VAILED  IN  SOCIETY,  AS  THEY  AFFECT  THE 
EVILS  ARISING  FROM  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  PO- 
PULATION. 


CHAP.  I. 

■ 

Of  Syjlems  of  Equality.    Wallace.  Condorcet. 

To  a  perfon  who  views  the  paft  and  prefent 
dates  of  mankind  in  the  light  in  which  they 
have  appeared  in  the  two  preceding  books,  it 
cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  aftonimment,  that  all 
the  writers  on  the  perfectibility  of  man  and  of 
fociety,  who  have  noticed  the  argument  of  the 
principle  of  population,  treat  it  always  very 
(lightly,  and  invariably  reprefent  the  difficulties 
vol.  it.  B  arifing 
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arifing  from  it  as  at  a  great  and  almoft  immea- 
furable   diftance.     Even  Mr.   Wallace,  who 
thought  the  argument  itfelf  of  fo  much  weight 
as  to  deftroy  his  whole  iyftem  of  equality,  did 
not  feem  to  be  aware,  that  any  difficulty  would 
arife  from  this  caufe,  till  the  whole  earth  had 
been  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  was  incapable 
of  any  further  increafe  of  produce.    Were  this 
really  the  cafe,  and  were  a  beautiful  fyflem  of 
equality  in  other  refpects  practicable,  I  cannot 
think  that  our  ardour  in  the  purfuit  of  mch  a 
fcheme  ought  to  be  damped  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  fo  remote  a  difficulty.  An  event  at  fuch 
a  diftance  might  fairly  be  left  to  providence. 
But  the  truth  is,  that,  if  the  view  of  the  argu- 
ment given  in  this  effaybejuft,  the  difficulty, 
fo  far  from  being  remote,  would  be  imminent 
and  immediate.    At  every  period  during  the 
progrefs  of  cultivation,  from  the  prefent  moment 
to  the  time  when  the  whole  earth  was  become 
like  a  garden,  the  diftrefs  for  want  of  food 
would  be  conftantly  prcffing  on  all  mankind,  if 
they  were  equal.    Though  the  produce  of  the 
earth  would  be  increafing  every  year,  popula- 
tion would  be  tending  to  increafe  much  fafter, 
and  the  redundancy  muft  neceflarily  be  checked 

by 
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by  the  periodical  or  conftant  action  of  moral 
reftraint,  vice,  or  mifery. 

M.  Condorcet's  Efquijfe  d'un  tableau  hiflorique 
des  progres  de  Vefprit  bumain  was  written,  it  is 
faid,  under  the  preflure  of  that  cruel  profcrip- 
tion,  which  terminated  in  his  death.  If  he  had 
no  hopes  of  its  being  feen  during  his  lite,  and  ot 
its  interefting  France  in  his  favour,  it  is  a  fingu- 
lar  inftance  of  the  attachment  of  a  man  to 
principles,  which  every  day's  experience  was,  fo 
fatally  for  himfelf,  contradicting.  To  fee  the 
human  mind,  in  one  of  the  moft  enlightened 
nations  of  the  world,  debafed  by  fuch  a  fermen- 
tation of  difgufting  pafiions,  of  fear,  cruelty, 
malice,  revenge,  ambition,  madnefs,  and  folly, 
as  would  have  difgraced  the  moft  favage  nations 
in  the  moft  barbarous  age,  muft  have  been  fuch 
a  tremendous  ihock  to  his  ideas  of  the  neceffary 
and  inevitable  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  as 
nothing  but  the  firmeft  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  his  principles,  in  fpite  of  all  appearances, 
could  have  withftood. 

This  pofthumous  publication  is  only  a 
fketch  of  a  much  larger  work,  which  he  pro- 
pofed  mould  be  executed.  It  neceflarily  wants 
therefore  that  detail  and  application,  which  can 
alone  prove  the  truth  of  any  theory.    A  few 

B  3  obfervations 
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obfervations  will  be  fufficient  to  fllow,  how 
completely  this  theory  is  contradicted,  when  it 
is  applied  to  the  real  and  not  to  an  imaginary 
ftate  of  things. 

In  the  laft  divihon  of  the  work,  which  treats 
of  the  future  progrefs  of  man  towards  perfec- 
tion, M.  Condorcet  fays,  that  comparing  in  the 
different  civilized  nations  of  Europe  the  actual 
population  with  the  extent  of  territory,  and 
obferving  their  cultivation,  their  induftry,  their 
divifions  of  labour,  and  their  means  of  fubfift- 
ence,  we  mail  feie,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
preferve  the  fame  means  of  fubfiftence,  and 
confequently  the  fame  population,  without  a 
number  of  individuals  who  have  no  other  means 
of  fupplying  their  wants  than  their  induftry. 

Having  allowed  the  neceffity  of  fuch  a  clafs 
of  men,  and  adverting  afterwards  to  the  preca- 
rious revenue  of  thofe  families,  that  would  de- 
*  pend  fo  entirely  on  the  life  and  health  of  their 
chief/  he  fays  very  juftly,  "  There  exifts  then  a 
tc  necetTary  caufe  of  inequality,  of  dependence, 
u  and  even  of  mifery,  which  menaces  without 

a  To  fave  time  and  long  quotations,  I  rtiall  here  give  the 
fubftance  of  fome  of  M.  Condoreet's  fentiments,  and  I  hope 
that  I  fhall  not  mifreprefent  them ;  but  I  refer  the  reader  to 
the  work  itfelf,  which  will  amufe  if  it  do  not  convince  him. 

ceafing 
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"  ceafing  the  moft  numerous  and  aclive  clafs 
"  of  our  focieties."  The  difficulty  is  juft  and 
well  ftated ;  but  his  mode  of  removing  it  will, 
I  fear,  be  found  totally  inefficacious. 

By  the  application  of  calculations  to  the 
probabilities  of  life,  and  the  intereft  of  money, 
he  propofes,  that  a  fund  ihould  be  eilablifhed, 
which  mould  affure  to  the  old  an  affifea  ice 
produced  in  part  by  their  own  former  favings, 
and  in  part    by   the  favings  of  individuals, 
who  in   making  the  fame   facrifice   die  be- 
fore they  reap  the  benefit  of  it.    The  fame  or 
a  fimilar  fund  ihould  give  affiftance  to  women 
and  children  who  lofe  their  hufbands  or  fa- 
thers ;  and  afford  a  capital  to  thole  who  were 
of  an  age  to  found  a  new  family,  fufficient  for 
the  developement  of  their  induftry.  Thefe 
eftablifhments,  he  obferves,  might  be  made  in 
the  name  and  under  the  protection  of  the  fo- 
ciety.    Going  Hill  further,  he  fays,  that  by  the 
juft  application  of  calculations,  means  might  be 
found  of  more  completely  preierving  a  ftate  of 
equality,  by  preventing  credit  from  being  the 
exclufive  privilege  of  great  fortunes,  and  yet 
giving  it  a  bafis  equally  folid,  and  by  rendering 
the  progrefs  of  induftry  and  the  activity  of  com- 
merce lefs  dependent  on  great  capitalifts. 

Such  eftablifliments  and  calculations  may  ap<- 
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pear  very  promifingupon  paper ;  but  when  applied 
to  real  life,  they  will  be  foun^l  to  be  abfolutely 
nugatory.    M.  Condorcet  allows,  that  a  clafs 
of  people  which  maintains  itfelf  entirely  by  in- 
duftry  is  neceffary  to  every  ftate.    Why  does 
he  allow  this  ?  No  other  reafon  can  well  be  af- 
figned,  than  becaufe  he  conceives,  that  the  la- 
bour neceffary  to  procure  fubfiftence  for  an  ex- 
tended population  will  not  be  performed  with- 
out the  goad  of  neceffity.  If,  by*  eftablifhments 
upon  the  plans  that  have  been  mentioned,  this 
ipur  to  induftry  be  removed  ;  if  the  idle  and 
negligent  be  placed  upon  the  fame  footing  with 
regard  to  their  credit,  and  the  future  fupport  of 
their  wives  and  families,  as  the  active  and  in- 
duftrious ;  can  we  expecl:  to  fee  men  exert  that 
animated  activity  in  bettering  their  condition, 
which  now  forms  the  mafter-fpring  of  public 
profperity  ?    If  an  inquifition  were  to  be  efta- 
blifhed  to  examine  the  claims  of  each  individual, 
and  to  determine  whether  he  had  or  had  not 
exerted  himfclf  to  the  utmoft,  and  to  grant  or 
refufe  affiftance  accordingly,  this  would  be  little 
elfe  than  a  repetition  upon  a  larger  fcale  of  the 
Englifli  poor  laws,  and  would  be  completely 
de(lru6tive  of  the  true  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality. 

But 
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But  independently  of  this  great  objection  to 
thefe  eftablifhments,  and  fuppofing  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  they  would  give  no  check  to  produc- 
tion, the  greateft  difficulty  remains  yet  behind. 

Were  every  man  fure  of  a  comfortable  pro- 
vifion  for  a  family,  almoft  every  man  would  have 
one  ;  and  wTere  the  rifmg  generation  free  from 
the  "  killing  froft"  of  mifery,  population  muft 
increafe  with  unufual  rapidity.  Of  this  M. 
Condorcet  feems  to  be  fully  aware  himfelf ; 
and  after  having  defcribed  further  improvements, 
he  fays, 

"  But  in  this  progrefs  of  induftry  and  happi- 
"  nefs,  each  generation  will  be  called  to  more 
"  extended  enjoyments,  and  in  confequence, 
"  by  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the  human 
"  frame,  to  an  increafe  ]n  the  number  of  indi- 
"  viduals.  Muft  not  there  arrive  a  period  then 
"  when  thefe  laws  equally  neceflary  mall  coun- 
"  teracl  each  other ;  when  the  increafe  of  the 
"  number  of  men  furpafling  their  means  of  fub- 
"  fiftence,  the  nece:Tary  refult  muft  be,  either 
((  a  continual  diminution  of  happinefs  and  po- 
*c  pulation — a  movement  truly  retrograde ;  or 
"  at  leaft  a  kind  of  ofcillation  between  good  and 
"  evil  ?  In  iocieties  arrived  at  this  term,  will  not 
"  this  ofcillation  be  a  conftantly  fubfifting  caufe 

B  4  "  of 
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"  of  periodical  inifery  ?  Will  it  not  mark  the 
"  limit,  when  all  further  melioration  will  be- 
V  come  impoffibie,  and  point  out  that  term  to 
"  the  perfectibility  of  the  human  race,  which 
"  it  may  reach  in  the  courfe  of  ages,  but  can 
"  nsvcr.pafs .  ?"    He  then  adds, 

"  T;i;re  is  no  perfon  who  docs  not  fee  how 
"  very  diftant  fuch  a  period  is  from  us.  But 
"  fhall  we  ever  arrive  at  it  ?  It  is  equally  im- 
<e  poflible  to  pronounce  for,  or  againfr,  the  fu- 
"  ture  realization  of  an  event,  which  cannot 
"  take  place  but  at  an  aera,  when  the  human 
"  race  will  have  attained  improvements,  of  which 
"  we  can  at  prefent  fcarcely  form  a  conception."' 

M.  Condorcet's  picture  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected to  happen,  when  the  number  of  men 
mall  furpafs  their  means  of  fubfiftence,  is  juftly 
drawn.  The  ofcillation  which  he  defcribes  will 
certainly  take  place,  and  will  without  doubt  be 
a  conftantly  fubfifting  caufe  of  periodical  mifery. 
The  only  point  in  which  I  differ  from  M.  Con- 
dorcet  in  this  defcription  is,  with  regard  to  the 
period  when  it  may  be  applied  to  the  human 
race.  M.  Condorcet  thinks,  that  it  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  applicable,  but  at  an  aera  extremely  dif- 
tant.  If  the  proportion  between  the  natural 
incrcafe  of  population  and  fopd,  which  was 

{tated 
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Hated  in  the  beginning  of  this  effay,  and  which 
has  received  considerable  confirmation  from  the 
poverty  that  has  been  found  to  prevail  in  every 
ftage  of  human  fociety.,  be  in  any  degree 
near  the  truth ;  it  will  appear  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  period  when  the  number  of  men 
furpaflcs  their  means  of  llibiiftence  has.  long 
iince  arrived ;  and  that  this  neceflary  ofcilla- 
tion,  this  constantly  fnbfifting  caufe  of  pe- 
riodical mifery,  has  exifted  ever  fince  we  have 
had  any  hiftories  of  mankind,  and  continues  to 
exift  at  the  prefent  moment. 

M.  Condorcet  however  goes  on  to  fay,  that 
mould  the  period,  which  he  conceives  to  be  fo 
diftant,  ever  arrive,  the  human  race,  and  the 
advocates  of  the  perfectibility  of  man,  need  not 
be  alarmed  at  it.  He  then  proceeds  to  remove 
the  difficulty  in  a  manner,  which  I  profefs  not 
to  underhand.  Having  obferved,  that  the  ri- 
diculous prejudices  of  fuperftition  would  by  that 
time  have  ceafed  to  throw  over  morals  a  cor- 
rupt and  degrading  aufterity,  he  alludes  either 
to  a  promifcuous  concubinage,  which  would 
prevent  breeding,  or  to  fomething  elfe  as  unna- 
tural. To  remove  the  difficulty  in  this  way 
will  fureiy,  in  the  opinion  of  moft  men,  be  to 
deflroy  that  virtue  and  purity  of  manners,  which 

the 
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the  advocates  of  equality,  and  of  the  perfectibi- 
lity of  man,  profefs  to  be  the  end  and  object  of 
their  views. 

The  laft  queftion  which  M.  Condorcet  pro- 
pofes  for  examination  is,  the  organic  perfecti- 
bility of  man.  He  obferves,  if  the  proofs 
which  have  been  already  given,  and  which,  in 
their  developement^  will  receive  greater  force  in 
the  work  itfelf,  are  fufficient  to  eltablim  the  in- 
definite perfectibility  of  man,  upon  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  the  fame  natural  faculties  and  the  fame 
organization  which  he  has  at  prefent ;  what 
■will  be  the  certainty,  what  the  extent  of  our 
hopes,  if  this  organization,  thefe  natural  facul- 
ties themfelves,  be  fufceptible  of  melioration  ? 

From  the  improvement  of  medicine ;  from  the 
ufe  of  more  wholefome  food  and  habitations ; 
from  a  manner  of  living,  which  will  improve 
the  flrength  of  the  body  by  exercife,  without 
impairing  it  by  excefs ;  from  the  deftruction  of 
the  two  great  caufes  of  the  degradation  of  man, 
mifery  and  too  great  riches ;  from  the  gradual 
removal  of  tranfmhTible  and  contagious  difor- 
ders  by  the  improvement  of  phyfical  knowledge, 
rendered  more  efficacious  by  the  progrefs  of  rea- 
fon  and  of  focial  order ;  he  infers,  that,  though 
man  will  not  abfolutely  become  immortal,  yet 

the 
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the  duration  between  his  birth  and  natural 
death  will  increafe  without  ceafing,  will  have 
no  affignabie  term,  and  may  properly  be  expref- 
fed  by  the  word  indefinite.  He  then  defines 
this  word  to  mean  either  a  conftant  approach 
to  an  unlimited  extent  without  ever  reaching 
it ;  or  an  increafe  in  the  immenfity  of  ages  to 
an  extent  greater  than  any  affignabie  quantity. 

But  furely  the  application  of  this  term  in 
either  of  thefe  fenfes  to  the  duration  of  human 
life  is  in  the  higbeft  degree  unphilofophical, 
and  totally  unwarranted  by  any  appearances  in 
the  laws  of  nature.    Variations  from  different 
caufes  are  effentially  diftinct  from  a  regular  and 
unretrograde  increafe.    The  average  duration  of 
human  life  will  to  a  certain  degree  vary  from 
healthy  or  unhealthy  climates,  from  wholefome 
or  unwholefome  food,  from  virtuous  or  vicious 
manners,  and  other  caufes ;  but  it  may  be  fairly 
doubted,  whether  there  has  been  really  the  fmal- 
left  perceptible  advance  in  the  natural  duration 
of  human  life,  fince  firft  we  had  any  authentic 
hiftory  of  man.    The  prejudices  of  all  ages  have 
indeed  been  directly  contrary  to  this  fuppofition  ; 
and  though  I  would  not  lay  much  ftrefs  upon 
thefe  prejudices,  thgy  will  in  fome  meafure 

tend 
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tend  to  prove,  that  there  has  been  no  marked 
advance  in  an  oppofite  direction. 

It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  the  world  is  yet 
fo  young,  fo  completely  in  its  infancy,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  expected,  that  any  difference 
ihould  appear  fo  foon. 

If  this  be  the  cafe,  there  is  at  once  an  end  of 
all  human  fcience.  The  whole  train  of  reafon- 
ings  from  effects  to  caufes  will  be  deftroyed. 
We  may  fhut  our  eyes  to  the  book  of  nature,  as 
it  will  no  longer  be  of  any  ufe  to  read  it.  The 
wildeft  and  moft  improbable  conjectures  may 
be  advanced  with  as  much  certainty,  as  the  moft 
juft  and  fublime  theories,  founded  on  careful 
and  reiterated  experiments.  We  may  return 
again  to  the  old  mode  of  philofophifing,  and 
make  facts  bend  to  fyftems,  inftead  of  cfta- 
bliming  fyftems  upon  facts.  The  grand  and  con- 
fiftent  theory  of  Newton  will  be  placed  upon 
the  fame  footing  as  the  wild  and  eccentric  hy- 
pothefes  of  Defcartes.  In  fhort,  if  the  laws 
of  nature  be  thus  fickle  and  inconftant ;  if  it 
can  be  affirmed,  and  be  believed,  that  they  will 
change,  when  for  ages  and  ages  they  have  ap- 
peared immutable ;  the  human  mind  will  no 
longer  have  any  incitements  to  inquiry,  but 

muft 
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muft  remain  fixed  in  inactive  torpor,  or  amufe 
itfelf  only  in  bewildering  dreams  and  extrava- 
gant fancies. 

The  conftancy  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of 
effects  and  caufes,  is  the  foundation  of  all  hu- 
man knowledge ;  and  if,  without  any  previous 
obfervable  fymptoms  or  indications  of  a  change, 
we  can  infer,  that  a  change  will  take  place,  we 
may  as  well  make  any  afTertion  whatever;  and 
think  it  as  unreafonable  to  be  contradicted,  in 
affirming  that  the  moon  will  come  in  contact 
with  the  earth  to  morrow,  as  in  faying  that  the 
fun  will  rife  at  its  appointed  time. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  human  life, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  exifted,  from  the 
earlieft  ages  of  the  world  to  the  prefent  moment, 
the  fmalleft  permanent  fymptom  or  indication 
of  increafing  prolongation.  The  obfervable  ef- 
fects of  climate,  habit,  diet,  and  other  caufes,  on 
length  of  life,  have  furniftied  the  pretext  for 
afferting  its  indefinite  extention  ;  and  the  fandy 
foundation  on  which  the  argument  refts  is,  that 
becaufe  the  limit  of  human  life  is  undefined, 
becaufe  you  cannot  mark  its  precife  term,  and 
fay  fo  far  exactly  fhall  it  go,  and  no  further, 
therefore  its  extent  may  increafe  for  ever,  and 
be  properly   termed  indefinite    or  unlimited. 

But 
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But  the  fallacy  and  abfurdity  of  this  argument 
will  fufficiently  appear  from  a  flight  examina- 
tion of  what  M.  Condorcet  calls  the  organic 
perfectibility  or  degeneration  of  the  race  of  plants 
and  animals,  which,  he  fays,  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  general  laws  of  nature. 

I  have  been  told,  that  it  is  a  maxim  among 
fome  of  the  improvers  of  cattle,  that  you  may 
breed  to  any  degree  of  nicety  you  pleafe ;  and 
they  found  this  maxim  upon  another,  which  is, 
that  fome  of  the  offspring  will  poflefs  the  defir- 
able  qualities  of  the  parents  in  a  greater  degree. 
In  the  famous  Leicefterfhire  breed  of  fheep,  the 
object  is  to  procure  them  with  fmall  heads  and 
fmall  legs.  Proceeding  upon  thefe  breeding 
maxims  it  is  evident,  that  we  might  go  on,  till 
the  heads  and  legs  were  evanefcent  quantities  ; 
but  this  is  fo  palpable  an  abfurdity,  that  we  may 
be  quite  fure,  that  the  premifes  are  not juft,  and 
that  there  really  is  a  limit,  though  we  cannot  fee 
it,  or  fay  exactly  where  it  is.  In  this  cafe,  the 
point  of  the  greateft  degree  of  improvement,  or 
the  fmalleft  fize  of  the  head  and  legs,  may  be  faid 
to  be  undefined ;  but  this  is  very  different  from 
unlimited,  or  from  indefinite,  in  M.  Condorcet's 
acceptation  of  the  term.  Though  I  may  not 
be  able  in  the  prcfent  inrfance  to  mark  the 

limit. 
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limit,  at  which  further  improvement  will  flop, 
I  can  very  eafily  mention  a  point,  at  which  it 
will  not  arrive.  I  mould  not  fcruple  to  afTert, 
that  were  the  breeding  to  continue  for  ever,  the 
heads  and  legs  of  thefe  fheep  would  never  be  fo 
fmall  as  the  head  and  legs  of  a  rat. 

It  cannot  be  true  therefore,  that  among  ani- 
mals fome  of  the  offspring  will  poffefs  the  de- 
firable  qualities  of  the  parents  in  a  greater  de- 
gree ;  or  that  animals  are  indefinitely  perfec- 
tible. 

The  progrefs  of  a  wild  plant  to  a  beautiful 
garden  flower  is  perhaps  more  marked  and 
ftriking,  than  any  thing  that  takes  place  among 
animals  ;  yet  even  here  it  wTould  be  the  height  of 
abfurdity  to  afTert,  that  the  progrefs  was  unli- 
mited or  indefinite.  One  of  the  mod  obvious 
features  of  the  improvement  is  the  increafe  of 
fize.  The  flower  has  grown  gradually  larger  by 
cultivation.  If  the  progrefs  were  really  unli- 
mited, it  might  be  increafed,  ad  infinitum  ;  but 
this  is  fo  grofs  an  abfurdity,  that  we  may  be 
quite  fure,  that  among  plants  as  well  as  among 
animals  there  is  a  limit  to  improvement, 
though  we  do  not  exactly  know  where  it  is. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  gardeners  who  contend  for 
flower  prizes  have  often  applied  ftronger  dref- 

iing 
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fing  without  fuccefs.  At  th-e  fame  time  it 
would  be  highly  prefumptuous  in  any  man  td 
fay,  that  he  had  fecn  the  fined  carnation  or  ane- 
mone that  could  ever  be  made  to  grow.  He 
might  however  alfert  without  the  fmalleft 
chance  of  being  contradicted  by  a  future  fact, 
that  no  carnation  or  anemone  could  ever  by 
cultivation  be  increafed  to  the  fize  of  a  large 
cabbage  ;  and  yet  there  are  affignable  quantities 
greater  than  a  cabbage.  No  man  can  fay,  that 
he  has  feen  the  largeft  ear  of  wheat,  or  the 
largeft  oak,  that  could  ever  grow ;  but  he  mighty 
eafily,  and  with  perfect  certainty,  name  a  point 
of  magnitude,  at  which  they  would  not  arrive. 
In  all  thefe  cafes  therefore,  a  careful  diftinction 
mould  be  made  between  an  unlimited  progrefs, 
and  a  progrefs  where  the  limit  is  merely  unde- 
fined. 

It  wrill  be  faid  perhaps,  that  the  reafon  why 
plants  and  animals  cannot  increafe  indefinitely 
in  fize  is,  that  they  would  fall  by  their  own 
weight.  I  anfwer,  how  do  we  know  this  but 
from  experience  ?  from  experience  of  the  degree 
of  ilrength,  with which  thefe  bodies  are  formed. 
I  know,  that  a  carnation  long  before  it  reached 
the  fize  of  a  cabbage  would  not  be  fupported  by 
its  ftalk ;  but  I  only  know  this  from  my  expe- 
rience 
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rience  of  the  weaknefs  and  want  of  tenacity 
in  the  materials  of  a  carnation  ftalk.  There 
might  be  fubftrinces  of  the  fame  fize  that  would 
fupport  as  large  a  head  as  a  cabbage. 

The  reafons  of  the  mortality  of  plants  are  at 
prefent  perfectly  unknown  to  us.  No  man  can 
fay  why  fuch  a  plant  is  annual,  another  biennial* 
and  another  endures  for  ages.  The  whole  affair 
in  ail  thefe  cafes,  in  plants,  animals,  and  in  the 
human  race,  is  an  affair  of  experience ;  and  I 
only  conclude,  that  man  is  mortal,  becaufe  the 
invariable  experience  of  all  ages  has  proved  the 
mortality  of  thofe  materials,  of  which  his  vifible 
body  is  made. 

"  What  can  we  reafon  but  from  what  we  know  V* 

Sound  philofophy  will  not  authorife  me  to 
alter  this  opinion  of  the  mortality  of  man  on 
earth,  till  it  can  be  clearly  proved,  that  the  hu- 
man race  has  made,  and  is  making,  a  decided 
progrefs  towards  an  illimitable  extent  of  life. 
And  the  chief  reafon  why  I  adduced  the  two 
particular  inftances  from  animals  and  plants  was 
to  expofe  and  illuftrate,  if  I  could,  the  fallacy 
of  that  argument,  which  infers  an  unlimited 
progrefs  merely  becaufe  fome  partial  improve- 
ment has  taken  place,  and  that  the  limit  of  this 
improvement  cannot  be  precifely  afcertained. 

vol.  ii.  q  The 
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The  capacity  of  improvement  in  plants  and" 
animals,  to  a  certain  degree,  no  perfon  can  pof- 
fibly  doubt.  A  clear  and  decided  progrcfs  has 
already  been  made ;  and  yet  I  think  it  appears, 
that  it  Would  be  highly  abfurd  to  fay,  that  this 
progrefs  has  no  limits.  In  human  life,  though 
there  arc  great  variations  from  different  caufes, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  fince  the  world  be- 
gan, any  organic  improvement  whatever  of  the 
human  frame  can  be  clearly  afcertained.  The 
foundations  therefore,  on  which  the  arguments 
for  the  organic  perfectibility  of  man  reft,  are 
unufually  weak,  and  can  only  be  confidered  as 
mere  conjectures.  It  does  not  however  by  any 
means  feem  impomble,  that,  by  an  attention  to 
breed,  a  certain  degree  of  improvement  fimilar 
to  that  among  animals  might  take  place  among 
men.  Whether  intellect  could  be  communicated 
may  be  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  fize,  ftrength, 
beauty,  complexion,  and  perhaps  even  longevity, 
are  in  a  degree  tranfmiffible.  The  error  does 
not  feem  to  lie  in  fuppofing  a  fmall  degree  of 
improvement  poffible,  but  in  not  difcriminating 
between  a  fmall  improvement,  the  limit  of 
which  is  undefined,  and  an  improvement  really 
unlimited.  As  the  human  race  however  could 
not  be  improved  in  this  way,  without  con- 
demning' 
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dcmning  all  the  bad  fpecimens  to  celibacy,  it  is 
not  probable,  that  an  attention  to  breed  fhould 
ever  become  general ;  indeed  I  know  of  no 
well-direclcd  attempts  of  this  kind  except  in  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Bickerftaffs,  who  are  faid 
to  have  been  very  fuccefsful  in  whitening  the 
{kins  and  increafmg  the  height  of  their  race  by 
prudent  marriages,  particularly  by  that  very  ju- 
dicious crofs  with  Maud  the  milk-maid,  by 
which  fome  capital  defe&s  in  the  conftitutions 
of  the  family  were  corrected. 

It  will  not  be  neccfiary,  I  think,  in  order 
more  completely  to  fhow  the  improbability  of 
any  approach  in  man  towards  immortality  on 
earth,  to  urge  the  very  great  additional  weight, 
that  an  increafe  in  the  duration  of  life  would 
give  to  the.  argument  of  population. 

M.  Condorcet's  book  may  be  confidered  not 
only  as  a  fketch  of  the  opinions  of  a  celebrated 
individual,  but  of  many  of  the  literary  men  in 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  As 
fuch,  though  merely  a  fketch,  it  feems  worthy 
of  attention. 

Many,  I  doubt  not,  will  think,  that  the  at- 
tempting gravely  to  controvert  fo  abfurd  a  pa- 
radox, as  the  immortality  of  man  on  earth,  or 
indeed  even  the  perfectibility  of  man  and  fo- 

c  2  cietv, 
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ciety,  is  a  wafte  of  time  and  words ;  and  that 
fuch  unfounded  conjectures  are  beft  anfwered 
by  neglect.  I  profefs,  however,  to  be  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion.  When  paradoxes  of  this  kind  are 
advanced  by  ingenious  and  able  men,  neglect; 
has  no  tendency  to  convince  them  of  their  mis- 
takes. Priding  themfelves  on  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  a  mark  of  the  reach  and  fize  of  their 
own  underflandings,  of  the  extent  and  com- 
prehenfivenefs  of  their  views  ;  they  will  look 
upon  this  neglect  merely  as  an  indication  of 
poverty  and  narrownefs  in  the  mental  exertions 
of  their  contemporaries ;  and  only  think,  that 
the  world  is  not  yet  prepared  to  receive  their 
fublime  truths. 

On  the  contrary,  a  candid  inveftigation  of 
thefe  fubjects,  accompanied  with  a  perfect  rca- 
dinefs  to  adopt  any  theory  warranted  by  found 
philofophy,  may  have  a  tendency  to  convince 
them,  that  in  forming  improbable  and  un- 
founded hypothefes,  fo  far  from  enlarging  the 
bounds  of  human  fcience,  they  are  contracting 
it  ;  fo  far  from  promoting  the  improvement  of 
the  human  mind,  they  are  obftructing  it :  they 
are  throwing  us  back  again  almoft  into  the  in- 
fancy of  knowledge.;  and  weakening  the  foun- 
dations of  that  mode  of  philofophifmg,  under 

the 
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the  aufpices  of  which  fcience  has  of  late  made 
fuch  rapid  advances.  The  late  rage  for  wide 
and  unreftrained  fpeculation  fcems  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  mental  intoxication,  arifing  perhaps 
from  the  great  and  unexpected  difcoveries,  which 
had  been  made  in  various  branches  of  fcience. 
To  men  elate  and  giddy  with  fuch  fucceffes, 
every  thing  appeared  to  be  within  the  graifp  of 
human  powers ;  and  under  this  illufion  they 
confounded  fubjecls  where  no  real  progrefs 
could  be  proved,  with  thofe,  where  the  progrefs 
had  been  marked,  certain,  and  acknowledged. 
Could  they  be  perfuaded  to  fober  themfelves 
with  a  little  fevere  and  chaftifed  thinking,  they 
would  fee,  that  the  caufe  of  truth  and  of  found 
philofophy  cannot  but  furTer,  by  fubftituting 
wild  flights  and  unfupported  alTertions,  for  pa- 
tient inveftigation  and  well-authenticated  proofs. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  Syjicms  of  Equality.  Godwin. 

In  reading  Mr.  Godwin's  .  ingenious  work  on 
political  juftice,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  be  (truck 
with  the  fpirit  and  energy  of  his  ftyle,  the  force 
and  precifion  of  fome  of  his  reafonings,  the  ar- 
dent tone  of  his  thoughts,  and  particularly  with 
that  impreffive  earneftnefs  of  manner,  which 
gives  an  air  of  truth  to  the  whole.  At  the  fame 
time  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  he  has  not  pro- 
ceeded in  his  inquiries  with  the  caution  that 
found  philofophy  requires.  His  conclufiOns  are 
often  unwarranted  by  his  premifes.  He  fails 
fometimes  in  removing  objections,  which  he 
Jiimfelf  brings  forward.  He  relies  too  much  on 
general  and  abftract  proportions,  which  will  not 
admit  of  application.  And  his  conjectures  cer- 
tainly far  outftrip  the  modelty  of  nature. 

The  fyftem  of  equality,  which  Mr.  Godwin 
propofes,  is,  on  a  flril  view,  the  moft  beautiful 
and  engaging  of  any  that  has  yet  appeared.  A 
melioration  of  fociety  to  be  produced  merely 

by 
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by  reafon  and  conviction  gives  more  promife 
of  permanence  than  any  change  effected  and 
maintained  by  force.    The  unlimited  exercife 
of  private  judgment  is  a  doctrine  grand  and 
captivating,  and  has  a  vail  fuperiority  over  thofe 
fyflems,  where  every  individual  is  in  a  manner 
the  Have  of  the  public.    The  fubftitution  of 
benevolence,  as  the  mafterfpring  and  moving 
principle  of  fociety,  inftead  of  felf-love,  appears 
at  firft  fight  to  be  a  confummation  devoutly  to 
be  wifhed.    In  fhort,  it  is  impoffible  to  con- 
template the  whole  of  this  fair  picture,  without 
emotions  of  delight  and  admiration,  accompa- 
nied with  an  ardent  longing  for  the  period  of 
its  accomplifhment.    But  alas  !  that  moment 
can  never  arrive.    The  whole  is  little  better 
than  a  dream — a  phantom  of  the  imagination. 
Thefe  "  gorgeous  palaces"  of  happinefs  and  im- 
mortality, thefe  "  folemn  temples"  of  truth  and 
virtue,  will  difTolve,  "  like  the  bafelefs  fabric  of 
a  vifion/'  when  we  awaken  to  real  life,  and  con- 
template the  genuine  fituation  of  man  on  earth. 

Mr.  Godwin,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  third 
chapter  of  his  eighth  book,  fpeaking  of  popula- 
tion, says,  "  There  is  a  principle  in  human  lb- 
"  cicty,  by  which  population  is  perpetually  kept 

down  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  fubfiitencc. 

c  4  "  Thus 
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44  Thus  among  the  wandering  tribes  of  America 
4t  and  Afia  we  never  find,  through  the  lapfe  of 
44  ages,  that  population  has  fo  increafed,  as  to 
"  render  neceffary  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. a" 
This  principle,  which  Mr.  Godwin  thus  men- 
tions as  fome  myHerious  and  occult  caufe,  and 
which  he  does  not  attempt  to  investigate,  has 
appeared  to  be  the  grinding  law  of  neceffity — 
mifery,  and  the  fear  of  mifery. 

The  great  error,  under  which  Mr.  Godwin 
labours  throughout  his  whole  work,  is,  the  at- 
tributing of  almofl  all  the  vices  and  mifery,  that 
prevail  in  civil  fociety,  to  human  inftitutions. 
Political  regulations,  and  the  eftablilhed  admi- 
niftration  of  property,  are,  with  him,  the  fruit- 
ful fources  of  all  evil,  the  hotbeds  of  all  the 
crimes  that  degrade  mankind.  Were  this  really 
a  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  it  would  not  feem  an 
abfolutely  hopelefs  tafk,  to  remove  evil  com- 
pletely from  the  world ;  and  reafon  feems  to  be 
the  proper  and  adequate  inftrument  for  effecting 
fo  great  a  purpofe.    But  the  truth  is,  that 
though  human  inftitutions  appear  to  be  and  in- 
deed often  are,  the  obvious  and  obtrufive  caufes 
of  much  mifchief  to  mankind,  they  are,  in  rea- 
lity, light  and  fuperficial,  in  comparifon  with 
thofe  deeper- feated  caufes  of  evil,  which  refult 
ap.  460,  8vo.  2d  edit. 

from 
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from  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  paffioris  of 
mankind. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  benefits  attendant  upon 
a  fyitem  of  equality,  Mr.  Godwin  fays,  "  The 
u  fpirit  of  oppreffion,  the  fpirit  of  fervility,  and 
6i  the  fpirit  of  fraud,  thefe  are  the  immediate 
"  grow  th  of  the  eftablifhed  adminiftration  of 
**  property.  They  are  alike  hoftile  to  intellec- 
*'  tual  improvement.  The  other  vices  of  envy, 
"  malice,  and  revenge,  are  their  infeparable 
"  companions.  In  a  ftate  of  fociety  where  men 
"  lived  in  the  midft  of  plenty,  and  where  all 
"  fhared  alike  the  bounties  of  nature,  thefe  fen- 
"  timents  would  inevitably  expire.  The  nar- 
"  row  principle  of  felfifhnefs  would  vanifli.  No 
"  man  being  obliged  to  guard  his  little  ftore,  or 
"  provide  with  anxiety  and  pain  for  his  reftlefs 
"  wants,  each  would  lofe  his  individual  exift- 
"  ence  in  the  thought  of  the  general  good.  No 
u  man  would  be  an  enemy  to  his  neighbours^ 
u  for  they  would  have  no  fubject  of  contention  ; 
"  and  of  confequence  philanthropy  would  re- 
"  fume  the  empire  which  reafon  affigns  her. 
"  Mind  would  be  delivered  from  her  perpetual 
"  anxiety  about  corporal  fupport ;  and  free  to 
ft  expatiate  in  the  field  of  thought  which  is 

"  congenial 
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"  congenial  to  her.  Each  would  aflfift  the  in- 
"  qulries  of  all.,*" 

This  would  indeed  be  a  happy  ftate.  But 
that  it  is  merely  an  imaginary  picture  with 
fcarcely  a  feature  near  the  truth,  the  reader,  I 
am  afraid,  is  already  too  well  convinced. 

Man  cannot  live  in  the  midft  of  plenty.  All 
cannot  fhare  alike  the  bounties  of  nature.  Were 
there  no  eftablifhed  adminiftration  of  property, 
every  man  would  be  obliged  to  guard  with  force 
his  little  {tore.  Selfifhnefs  would  be  triumph- 
ant. The  fubjects  of  contention  would  be  per- 
petual. Every  individual  would  be  under  a 
conftant  anxiety  about  corporal  fupport,  and  not 
a  fingle  intellect  would  be  left  free  to'expatiate 
in  the  field  of  thought. 

How  little  Mr.  Godwin  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  real  ftate  of  human  fociety  will  fuf- 
ficiently  appear,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  an  over- 
charged population.  He  fays,  "  The  obvious 
"  anfwer  to  this  objection  is,  that  to  reafon 
"  thus  is  to  forefee  difficulties  at  a  great  dif- 
(<  tance.  Three  fourths  of  the  habitable  globe 
f  are  now  uncultivated.  The  parts  already  culti- 

a  Political  Juftice,  b.  viii,  c.  iii,  p.  458. 
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(t  vated  are  capable  of  immcafurable  improve- 
ment.  Myriads  of  centuries  of  (till  increaf- 
"  ing  population  may  pafs  away,  and  the  earth 
f«  be  {till  found  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
"  its  inhabitants/" 

J  have  already  pointed  out  the  error  of  fup- 
pofing,  that  no  cUftrefs  or  difficulty  would  arife 
from  a  redundant  population,  before  the  earth 
abfolutely  refufed  to  produce  any  more.  But 
let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  Mr.  Godwin's 
fyftem  of  equality  realized  in  its  utmoft  extent, 
and  fee  how  foon  -chis  difficulty  might  be  ex- 
peeled  to  prefs,  under  fo  perfect  a  form  of  fo- 
ciety.  A  theory  that  will  not  admit  of  appli- 
cation cannot  poflibly  be  juft. 

Let  us  fuppofe  all  the  caufes  of  vice  and  mi- 
fery  in  this  ifland  removed.  War  and  conten- 
tion ceafe.  Unwholefome  trades  and  manufac- 
tories do  not  exift.  Crowds  no  longer  collecl 
together  in  great  and  peftilent  cities  for  pur- 
pofes  of  court  intrigue,  of  commerce,  and  vi- 
cious gratification.  Simple,  healthy,  and  ra- 
tional amufements  take  place  of  drinking,  gam- 
ing, and  debauchery.  There  are  no  towns  fuf- 
ficiently  large  to  have  any  prejudicial  effects  on 
the  human  conftitution.  The  greater  part  of 
the  happy  inhabitants  of  this  terreftrial  Paradife 
a  Polit  Juflicc.  b.  viii,  0  ix,  p.  5J0. 
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live  in  hamlets  and  farm  houfes  fcattered  over 
the  face  of  the  country.  All  men  are  equal. 
The  labours  of  luxury  arc  at  an  end  ;  and  the 
neceflary  labours  of  agriculture  are  mared  ami- 
cably among  all.  The  number  of  perfons  and 
the  produce  of  the  iiland  we  fuppofe  to  be  the 
fame  as  at  prefent.  The  fpirit  of  benevolence, 
guided  by  impartial  juftice,  will  divide  this  pro- 
duce among  all  the  members  of  fociety  accord- 
ing to  their  wants.  Though  it  would  be  im- 
pofiible,  that  they  mould  all  have  animal  food 
every  day,  yet  vegetable  food,  with  meat  occa- 
fionally,  would  fatisfy  the  defires  of  a  frugal 
people,  and  would  be  fufRcient  to  preferve  them 
in  health,  ftrength,  and  fpirits. 

Mr.  Godwin  confiders  marriage  as  a  fraud 
and  a  monopoly.3  Let  us  fuppofe  the  com- 
merce of  the  fexes  efhiblimed  upon  principles  of 
the  mod  perfect  freedom.  Mr.  Godwin  docs 
not  think  himfelf,  that  this  freedom  would  lead 
to  a  promifcuous  intercourfe  ;  and  in  this  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  him.  The  love  of  variety  is 
a  vicious,  corrupt,  and  unnatural  tafte,  and  could 
not  prevail  in  any  great  degree  in  a  fimplc  and 
virtuous  flate  of  fociety.  Each  man  would  pro- 
bably felecl:  for  himfelf  a  partner,  to  whom  he 

4  Polit.  Juftice,  b.  viii;  c.  viii,  p.  498  et  fcq. 
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would  adhere,  as  long  as  that  adherence  conti- 
nued to  be  the  choice  of  both  parties.  It  would 
be  of  little  confequence,  according  to  Mr.  God- 
win, how  many  children  a  woman  had,  or  to 
whom  they  belonged.  Provifions  and  affiftance 
would  fpontaneoufly  flow  from  the  quarter  in 
which  they  abounded  to  the  quarter  in  which 
they  were  deficient.3  And  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  capacity  would  be  ready  to  furnifli 
inftru&ion  to  the  rifing  generation. 

I  cannot  conceive  a  form  of  fociety  fo  favour- 
able upon  the  w  hole  to  population.  The  irre- 
mediablenefs  of  marriage,  as  it  is  at  prefent  con- 
ftituted,  undoubtedly  deters  many  from  enter- 
ing into  this  ftate.  An  unfhackled  intercourfe 
on  the  contrary  would  be  a  moft  powerful  in- 
citement to  early  attachments  ;  and  as  we  are 
fuppofing  no  anxiety  about  the  future  fupport 
of  children  to  exift,  I  do  not  conceive,  that  there 
would  be  one  woman  in  a  hundred,  of  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  without  a  family. 

With  thefe  extraordinary  encouragements 
to  population,  and  every  caufe  of  depopulation, 
as  we  have  iuppofed,  removed,  the  numbers 
would  neceifarily  increafe  fafter  than  in  any 
fociety  that  has  ever  yet  been  known.  I 
have  before  mentioned,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
1  Political  Juftice,  b.  viii,  c.  vili,  p.  504. 
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the  back  Settlements  of  America  appear  to  double 
their  numbers  in  fifteen  years.  England  is  cer- 
tainly a  more  healthy  country  than  the  back 
Settlements  of  America  ;  and  as  we  have  fup- 
pofed  every  houfe  in  the  ifland  to  be  airy  and 
wholefome,  and  the  encouragements  to  have  a 
family  greater  even  than  in  America,  no  pro- 
bable reafon  can  be  affigned,  why  the  popula- 
tion Ihould  not  double  it'felF  in  lefs,  if  poffible, 
than  fifteen  years.  But  to  be  quite  Sure,  that 
we  do  not  go  beyond  the  truth,  we  will  only 
fuppofe  the  period  of  doubling  to  be  twenty- 
five  years  ;  a  ratio  of  increafe,  which  is  flower 
than  is  known  to  have  taken  place  throughout 
all  the  northern  ftates  of  America. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  equaliz- 
ation of  property  which  we  have  fuppofed,  ad- 
ded .tb'  the  circumftance  of  the  labour  of  the 
whole  community  being  directed  chiefly  to 
agriculture,  would  tend  greatly  to  augment  the 
produce  of  the  country.  But  to  anfwer  the 
demands  of  a  population  increafmg  fo  rapidly, 
Mr.  Godwin's  calculation  of  half  an  hour  a  day- 
would  certainly  not  be  -Sufficient.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  half  of  every  man's  time  muft  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe.  Yet  with  Such  or  much 
greater  exertions,  a  pcrfon  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  foil  in  this  country,  and 
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who  reflects  on  the  fertility  of  the  lands  already 
in  cultivation,  and  the  barrennefs  of  thofe  that 
are  not  cultivated,  will  be  very  much  difpofed 
to  doubt,  whether  the  whole  average  produce 
could  poffibly  be  doubled  in  twenty-five  years 
from  the  prefent  period.  The  only  chance  of 
fuccefs  would  be  from  the  ploughing  up  moft  of 
the  grazing  countries,  and  putting  an  end  almoft 
entirely  to  animal  food.  Yet  this  fcheme  would 
probably  defeat  itfelf.  The  foil  of  England 
will  not  produce  much  without  dreffing  ;  and 
cattle  feem  to  be  neceflary  to  make  that  fpecies 
of  manure,  which  beft  fuits  the  land. 

Difficult  however  as  it  might  be  to  double 
the  average  produce  of  the  ifland  in  twenty-five 
years,  let  us  fuppofe  it  effected.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  firft  period  therefore,  the  food, 
though  almoft  entirely  vegetable,  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport  in  health  the  doubled  popu- 
lation of  22  millions. 

During  the  next  period  where  will  the  food  be 
found,  to  fatisfy  the  importunate  demands  of  the 
inereafing  numbers  ?  Where  is  the  frefti  land  to 
turn  up  ?  Where  is  the  dreffing  neceflary  to 
improve  that  which  is  already  in  cultivation  ? 
There  is  no  perfon  with  the  fmalleft  knowledge 
of  land  but  would  fay,  that  it  was  impoffible, 

that 
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that  the  average  produce  of  the  country  could 
be  increafed  during  the  fecond  twenty-five 
years  by  a  quantity  equal  to  what  it  at  prefent 
yields.  Yet  we  will  fuppofe  this  increafe,  how- 
ever improbable,  to  take  place.  The  exuberant 
Strength  of  the  argument  allows  of  almoft  any 
conceffion.  Even  with  this  conceffion  however, 
there  would  be  eleven  millions  at  the  expiration 
of  the  fecond  term  unprovided  for.  A  quantity 
equal  to  the  frugal  fupport  of  33  millions  would 
be  to  be  divided  among  44  millions. 

Alas  !  what  becomes  of  the  piclure,  where 
men  lived  in  the  midft  of  plenty,  where  no  man 
was  obliged  to  provide  with  anxiety  and  pain 
for  his  reftlefs  wants  ;  where  the  narrow  prin- 
ciple of  fc}fifhnefs  did  not  exift  ;  where  the 
mind  was  delivered  from  her  perpetual  anxiety 
about  corporal  fupport,  and  free  to  expatiate 
in  the  field  of  thought  which  is  congenial  to 
her?  This  beautiful  fabric  of  the  imagination 
vanifhes  at  the  fevere  touch  of  truth.  The 
fpirit  of  benevolence,  cherifhed  and  invigorated 
by  plenty,  is  reprelfed  by  the  chilling  breath  of 
want.  The  hateful  paffions  that  had  vanifhed 
reappear.  The  mighty  law  of  felf- prefer vation 
expels  all  the  fofter  and  more  exalted  emotions 
of  the  foul,    The  temptations  to  evil  are  too 

ftrong 
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ftrong  for  human  nature  to  refift.  The  corn  is 
plucked  up  before  it  is  ripe,  or  fecreted  in  unfair 
proportions ;  and  the  whole  black  train  of  vices 
that  belong  to  falfehood  are  immediately  gene- 
rated. Provifions  no  longer  flow  in  for  the  fup- 
port  of  a  mother  with  a  large  family.  The 
children  are  fickly  from  infufficient  food.  The 
rofy  flufh  of  health  gives  place  to  the  pallid 
cheek  and  hollow  eye  of  mifery.  Benevolence, 
yet  lingering  in  a  few  bofoms,  makes  fome  faint 
expiring  ftruggles,  till  at  length  felf-love  renames 
his  wonted  empire,  and  lords  it  triumphant  over 
the  world. 

No  human  inftitutions  here  exifted,  to  the 
perverfenefs  of  which  Mr.  Godwin  afcribes  the 
original  fin  of  the  worft  men.3  No  oppofition 
fiad  been  produced  by  them  between  public 
and  private  good.  No  monopoly  had  been  cre- 
ated of  thofe  advantages,  which  reafon  direcls  to 
be  left  in  Common.  No  man  had  been  goaded 
to  the  breach  of  order  by  unjufi:  laws.  Benevo- 
lence had  eftablifhed  her  reign  in  all  hearts. 
And  yet  in  fo  fhort  a  period  as  fifty  years,  vio- 
lence, oppreflion,  falfehood,  mifery,  every  hate- 
ful vice,  and  every  form  of  diftrefs,  which  de- 
grade and  fadden  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety, 


a  Polit.  Juftice,  b.  viii,  c,  HI,  p.  340* 
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fcem  to  have  been  generated  by  the  moft  impe- 
rious circumftances,  by  laws  inherent  in  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  abfolutely  independent  of  all 
human  regulations. 

If  we  be  not  yet  too  well  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  this  melancholy  picture,  let  us  but 
look  for  a  moment  into  the  next  period  of 
twenty- five  years,  and  we  fhall  fee  44  millions 
of  human  beings  without  the  means  of  fupport ; 
and  at  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  century  the 
population  would  be  176  millions,  and  the  food 
only  fufficient  for  55  millions,  leaving  121  mil- 
lions unprovided  for.  In  thefc  ages  want  indeed 
would  be  triumphant,  and  rapine  and  murder 
mufl  reign  at  large :  and  yet  all  this  time  we 
are  fuppofing  the  produce  of  the  earth  abfolutely 
unlimited,  and  the  yearly  increafe  greater  than 
the  boldeft  fpeculator  can  imagine. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  different  view  of 
the  difficulty  arifmg  from  the  principle  of  po- 
pulation from  that  which  Mr.  Godwin  gives> 
when  he  fays,  "  Myriads  of  centuries  of  fr.il  1 
41  increafmg  population  may  pafs  away,  and  the 
"  earth  be  frill  found  fufficient  for  the  fubfift- 
"  ence  of  its  inhabitants." 

I  am  fufliciently  aware,  that  the  redundant 
millions  which  I  have  mentioned  could  never 

have 
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have  exifted.  It  is  a  perfectly  juft  obfervation 
of  Mr  Godwin,  that  r<  there  is  a  principle  in 
"  human  fociety,  by  which  population  is  per- 

petually  kept  down  to  the  level  of  the  means 
"  of  fubfiftence."  The  fole  queftion  is,  what 
is  t^is  principle  r  Is  it  fome  obfcure  and  occult 
caufe  ?  Is  it  fome  myfterious  interference  of 
Heaven,  which  at  a  certain  period  ftrikes  the 
men  with  impotence,  and  the  women  with  bar- 
rennefs  ?  Or  is  it  a  caufe  open  to  our  refearches, 
within  our  view ;  a  caufe  which  has  conftantly 
been  obferved  to  operate,  though  with  varied 
force,  in  every  ftate  in  which  man  has  been 
placed  ?  Is  it  not  mifery,  and  the  fear  of  rhifery, 
the  neceflary  and  inevitable  remits  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  which  human  inftitutions,  fo  far  from 
aggravating,  have  tended  coufiderably  to  miti- 
gate, though  they  can  never  remove  ? 

It  may  be  curious  to  obferve  in  the  cafe  that 
we  have  been  fuppofing,  how  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal laws,  which  at  prefent  govern  civilized  fo- 
eiety,  would  be  fucceffively  dictated  by  the  moft 
imperious  neceffity;  As  man,  according  to  Mr. 
Godwin,  is  the  creature  of  the  imprefltibns  to 
which  he  is  fubjecl:,  the  goadings  of  want  could 
not  continue  long,  before  fome  violations  of 
•public  or  private  {lock  would  necefTarily  take 
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place.  As  thefc  violations  increased  in  number 
and  extent,  the  more  active  and  comprehenfive 
intellects  of  the  fociety  would  foon  perceive, 
that,  while  the  population  was  faft  increafing,  the 
yearly  produce  of  the  country  would  fhortly 
hegin  to  diminifli.  The  urgency  of  the  cafe 
would  fuggeft  the  neceffity  of  fome  immediate 
meafurcs  being  taken  for  the  general  fafety. 
Some  kind  of  convention  would  be  then  called, 
and  the  dangerous  fituation  of  the  country  ftated 
in  the  ftrongeft  terms.  It  would  be  obferved, 
that  while  they  lived  in  the  midft  of  plenty  it 
was  of  little  confequence  who  laboured  the  leaft, 
or  who  pofled'ed  the  leaft,  as  every  man  was 
perfectly  willing  and  ready  to  fupply  the  wants 
of  his  neighbour.  But  that  the  queftion  was 
no  longer  whether  one  man  mould  give  to  an- 
other that  which  he  did  not  ufe  himfelf ;  but 
whether  he  fhould  give  to  his  neighbour  the 
food  which  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  his  own 
exiftence.  It  would  be  reprefented,  that  the 
number  of  thofe  who  were  in  want  very 
greatly  exceeded  the  number  and  means  of  thofe 
who  mould  fupply  them  ;  that  thefe  preffing 
wants,  which,  from  the  ftate  of  the  produce  of 
the  country,  could  not  all  be  gratified,  had  oc- 
cafioncd  fome   flagrant  violations  of  juftice; 

that 
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that  thefc  violations  had  already  checked  the 
increafe  of  food,  and  would,  if  they  were  not  by 
fomc  means  or  other  prevented,  throw  the 
whole  community  into  confufion ;  that  impe- 
rious neceffity  feemed  to  dictate,  that  a  yearly 
increafe  of  produce  mould,  if  poflible,  be  ob- 
tained at  all  events ;  that,  in  order  to  effect  this 
firft  great  and  indifpenfable  purpofe,  it  would  be 
advifable  to  make  a  more  complete  divifion  of 
land,  and  to  fecure-  every  man's  property  againfl 
violation  by  the  molt,  powerful  fanctions. 

It  might  be  urged  perhaps,  by  fome  objectors, 
that  as  the  fertility  of  the  land  increafed,  and 
various  accidents  occurred,  the  lhares  of  fomc 
men  might  be  much  more  than  fufficient  for 
their  fupport ;  and  that  when  the  reign  of  felf- 
love  was  once  eftablilhed,  they  would  not  dif- 
tribute  their  furplus  produce  without  fome  com- 
penfation  in  return.  It  would  be  obferved  in 
anfwer,  that  this  was  an  inconvenience  greatly 
to  be  lamented ;  but  that  it  was  an  evil  which 
would  bear  no  comparifon  to  the  black  train  of 
diftreffes  inevitably  occafioned  by  the  infecurity 
of  property ;  that  the  quantity  of  food,  which 
one  man  could  confume,  was  neceffarily  limited 
by  the  narrow  capacity  of  the  human  ffcomach ; 
that  it  was  certainly  not  probable,  that  he  mould 
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throw  away  the  reft  ;  and  if  he  exchanged  his 
furplus  produce  for  the  labour  of  others,  this 
would  be  better  than  that  thefe  others  mould 
abfolutely  ftarvc. 

It  feems  highly  probable  therefore,  that  an 
adminiftration  of  property,  not  very  different 
from  that  which  prevails  in  civilised  ftates  at 
prefent,  would  be  eftablimed  as  the  beft  though 
inadequate  remedy  for  the  evils,  which  were 
preffing  on  the  fociety. 

The  next  fuhjeel:  which  would  come  under 
difcuffion,  intimately  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding, is  the  commerce  of  the  fexes.  It  would 
be  urged  by  thofe  who  had  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  true  caufe  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  community  laboured,  that,  while 
every  man  felt  fecure,  that  all  his  children  would 
be  wTell  provided  for  by  general  benevolence,  the 
powers  of  the  earth  would  be  abfolutely  inade- 
quate to  produce  food  for  the  population  which 
would  enfue  ;  that,  even  if  the  whole  attention 
and  labour  of  the  fociety  were  directed  to  this 
fole  point,  and  if  by  the  moft  perfect  fecurity  of 
property,  and  every  other  encouragement  that 
could  be  thought  of,  the  greateft  poflible  increafe 
of  produce  were  yearly  obtained,  yet  {till  the 
increafe  of  food  would  by  no  means  keep  pace 
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with  the  much  more  rapid  increafe  of  popula- 
tion ;  that  fome  check  to  population  therefore 
was  imperioufly  called  for ;  that  the  moll  natu- 
ral and  obvious  check  feemed  to  be,  to  make 
every  man  provide  for  his  own  children ;  that 
this  would  operate  in  fome  relpecl  as  a  meafure 
and  a  guide  in  the  increafe  of  population,  as  it 
might  be  expected,  that  no  man  would  bring 
beings  into  the  world  for  whom  he  could  not 
find  the  means  of  fupport ;  that,  where  this  not- 
withftanding  was  the  cafe,  it  feemed  neccflary 
for  the  example  of  others,  that  the  difgrace  and 
inconvenience  attending  fuch  a  conduct  lhould 
fall  upon  that  individual,  who  had  thus  incon- 
fiderately  plunged  himfelf  and  his  innocent 
children  into  want  and  mifery. 

The  inftitution  of  marriage,  or  at  leaft  of 
fome  exprefs  or  implied  obligation  on  every  man 
to  fupport  his  own  children,  feems  to  be  the 
natural  refult  of  thefe  reafonings  in  a  commu- 
nity under  the  difficulties  that  we  have  fup- 
pofed. 

The  view  of  thefe  difficulties  prefents  us 
with  a  very  natural  reafon,  why  the  difgrace 
which  attends  a  breach  Qf  chaftity  mould  be 
greater  in  a  woman  than  in  a  man.  It  could 
not  be  expe&cd,  that  women  lhould  have  re- 
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fources  fufficient  to  Support  their  own  children. 
When,  therefore,  a  woman  had  lived  with  a  man, 
who  had  entered  into  no  compact  to  maintain 
her  children  ;  and,  aware  of  the  inconveniences 
that  he  might  bring  upon  himfelf,  had  defcrted 
her,  thefe  children  muft  neceflarily  fall  upon  the 
fociety  for  fupport  or  ftarve.  And  to  prevent 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  fuch  an  inconveni- 
ence, as  it  would  be  highly  unjuft  to  punilh  fo 
natural  a  fault  by  perfonal  reftraint  or  infliction, 
the  men  might  agree  to  punifh  it  with  difgrace. 
The  offence  is  befides  more  obvious  and  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  woman,  and  lefs  liable  to  any 
miftake.  The  father  of  a  child  may  not  always 
be  known  ;  but  the  fame  uncertainty  cannot 
eafily  exift  with  regard  to  the  mother.  Where 
the  evidence  of  the  offence  was  molt  complete, 
and  the  inconvenience  to  the  fociety,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  greateft,  there,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  largeft  fhare  of  blame  mould  fall.  The 
obligation  on  every  man  to  fupport  his  children 
the  fociety  would  enforce  by  pofitive  laws  ■  and 
the  greater  degree  of  inconvenience  or  labour,  to 
which  a  family  would  neceflarily  fubjecT:  him, 
added  to  fome  portion  of  difgrace,  which  every 
fruman  being  muft  incur  who  leads  another  into 
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unhappinefs,  might  be  confidered  as  a  fufficient 
punimment  for  the  man. 

That  a  woman  fhould  at  prefent  be  almoft 
driven  from  fociety  for  an  offence,  which  men 
commit  nearly  with  impunity,  feems  to  be  un- 
doubtedly a  breach  of  natural  juftice.  But  the 
origin  of  the  cuftom,  as  the  mod:  obvious  and 
effectual  method  of  preventing  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  a  ferious  inconvenience  to  a  com- 
munity, appears  to  be  natural,  though  not  perhaps 
perfectly  juftifiable.  This  origin  however  is  now 
loll  in  the  new  train  of  ideas,  that  the  cuftom 
has  fince  generated.  What  at  firft  might  be 
dictated  by  ftate  neceffity  is  now  fupported  by- 
female  delicacy  ;  and  operates  with  the  greatelt 
force  on  that  part  of  the  fociety,  where,  if  the 
original  intention  of  the  cuftom  were  prefer ved, 
there  is  the  leaft  real  occafion  for  it. 

When  thefe  two  fundamental  laws  of  fociety, 
the  fecurity  of  property,  and  the  inftitution  of 
marriage,  were  once  eftablilhed,  inequality  of 
conditions  muft  neceffarily  follow.  Thofe  who 
were,  born  after  the  diviiion  of  property  would 
come  into  a  world  already  poffeffed.  If  their 
parents,  from  having  too  large  a  family,  were 
unable  to  give  them  fufficient  for  their  fupport, 
what  could  they  do  in  a  world  where  every  thing 
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was  appropriated  ?  We  have  feen  the  fatal  ef- 
fects that  would  refult  to  fociety,  if  every  man 
had  a  valid  claim  to  an  equal  mare  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth.  The  members  of  a  family, 
which  was  grown  too  large  for  the  original  di- 
vifion  of  land  appropriated  to  it,  could  not  then 
demand  a  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  others 
as  a  debt  of  juftice.  It  has  appeared,  that  from 
the  inevitable  laws  of  human  nature  fome  hu- 
man beings  will  be  expofed  to  want.  Thefe 
are  the  unhappy  perfons,  who  in  the  great  lottery 
of  life  have  drawn  a  blank.  The  number  of 
thefe  perfons  would  foon  exceed  the  ability  of 
•the  furplus produce  to  fupply.  Moral  merit  is 
a  very  difficult  criterion  except  in  extreme  cafes. 
The  owners  of  furplus  produce  would  in  gene- 
ral feek  fome  more  obvious  mark  of  diftin&ion  ; 
and  it  feems  to  be  both  natural  and  juft,  that, 
except  upon  particular  occafions,  thqir  choice 
lhould  fall  upon  thofe  who  were  able,  and  pro- 
feffed  themfelves  willing,  to  exert  their  ftrength 
in  procuring  a  further  furplus  produce,  which 
would  at  once  benefit  the  community,  and 
enable  the  proprietors  to  afford  afii&ance  to 
greater  numbers.  All  who  were  in  want  of 
food  would  be  urged  by  imperious  neccffity,  to 
offer  their  labour  in  exchange  for  this  article, 
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fb  abfolutely  necefTary  to  exiftence.  The  fund 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  labour  would 
be  the  aggregate  quantity  of  food  poflefled  by 
the  owners  of  land  beyond  their  own  confump- 
tion.  When  the  demands  upon  this  fund  were 
great  and  numerous  it  would  naturally  be  di- 
vided into  very  fmall  mares.  Labour  would  be 
ill  paid.  Men  would  offer  to  work  for  a  bare 
fubfiftence ;  and  the  rearing  of  families  would  be 
checked  by  ficknefs  and  mifery.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  this  fund  was  increafing  faft ;  when 
it  was  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
claimants,  it  would  be  divided  in  much  larger 
mares.  No  man  Would  exchange  his  labour 
without  receiving  an  ample  quantity  of  food  in 
return.  Labourers  would  live  in  eafe  and  com- 
fort, and  would  confquently  be  able  to  rear  a 
numerous  and  vigorous  offspring. 

On  the  ftate  of  this  fund,  the  happinefs  or  the 
degree  of  mifery,  prevailing  among  the  lower 
claffes  of  people  in  every  known  {late,  at  prefent, 
chiefly  depends  ;  and  on  this  happinefs  or  degree 
of  mifery,  depends  principally  the  increafe,  fla- 
tionarinefs,  pr  decreafe  of  population. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  a  fociety  conftituted 
according  to  the  moft  beautiful  form  that  ima- 
gination can  conceive,  with  benevolence  for  its 
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moving  principle  inftead  of  felf-lovc,  and  with 
every  evil  difpofition  in  all  its  members  cor- 
rected by  reafon,  not  force,  would  from  the  in- 
evitable laws  of  nature,  and  not  from  any  origi- 
nal depravity  of  man,  or  of  human  inftitutions, 
degenerate  in  a  very  lhort  period  into  a  fociety 
conftructcd  upon  a  plan  not  eflcntially  different 
from  that  which  prevails  in  every  known  flate 
at  prefent ;  a  fociety,  divided  into  a  clafs  of  pro- 
prietors and  a  clafs  of  labourers,  and  with  felf- 
love  for  the  mainfpring  of  the  great  machine. 

In  the  fuppofition  which  I  have  made,  I  have 
•undoubtedly  taken  the  increafe  of  population 
fmaller,  and  the  increafe  of  produce  greater,  than 
they  really  would  be.  No  reafon  can  be  affigned, 
why,  under  the  circumftances  fappofed,  popu- 
lation mould  not  increafe  fafter  than  in  any 
known  inftance.  If  then  we  wrere  to  take  the 
period  of  doubling  at  fifteen  years  inftead  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  reflect  upon  the  labour 
neceflary  to  double  the  produce  in  fo  lhort  a 
time,  even  if  we  allow  it  poffible ;  we  may 
venture  to  pronounce  with  certainty,  that,  if 
Mr.  Godwin's  fyftem  of  fociety  were  eftabliflied 
in  its  utmoft  perfection,  inftead  of  myriads  of 
centuries,  not  thirty  years  could  elapfe  before  its 
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utter  deftruction  from  the  fimple  principle  of 
population. 

I  have-  taken  no  notice  of  emigration  in  this 
place,  for  obvious  reafons.  If  fuch  focieties  were 
inftituted  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  thefe  coun- 
•  tries  would  be  under  the  fame  difficulties- 
with  regard  to  population,  and  could  admit  no 
frefh  members  into  their  bofoms.  If  this  beau- 
tiful fociety  were  confined  to  our  ifland,  it  mud 
have  degenerated  ilrangely  from  its  original  pu- 
rity, and  adminifter  but  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
the  happinefs  it  propofed,  before  any  of  its 
members  would  voluntarily  confent  to  leave  it, 
and  live  under  fuch  governments  as  at  prefent 
exift  in  Europe,  or  fubmit  to  the  extreme 
hardfhips  of  firft  fettlers  in  new  regions. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Obfer  vat  ions  on  the  Reply  of  Mr.  Godwin. 

Mr.  Godwin  in  a  late  publication  has  re- 
plied to  thofe  parts  of  the  Eflay  on  the  Princi- 
ple of  Population,  which  he  thinks  bear  the 
harden:  on  his  fyftem.  A  few  remarks  on  this 
reply  will  be  fufficient. 

In  a  note  to  an  early  part  of  his  pamphlet  he 
obferves,  that  the  main  attack  of  the  eflay  is  not 
directed  againft  the  principles  of  his  work,  but 
its  conclufion.3  It  may  be  true  indeed,  that,  as 
Mr.  Godwin  had  dedicated  one  particular  chap- 
ter towards  the  conclufion  of  his  work  to  the 
confideration  of  the  objections  to  his  iyftem 
from  the  principle  of  population,  this  particular 
chapter  is  moft  frequently  alluded  to  :  but  cer- 
tainly, if  the  great  principle  of  the  eflay  be  ad- 
mitted, it  affects  his  whole  work,  and  eflcntially 
alters  the  foundations  of  political  juftice.  A 

a  Reply  to  the  attacks  of  Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  Mackintofh,  the 
author  of  an  Effay  on  Population,  and  others,  p.  10. 
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great  part  of  Mr.  Godwin's  book  confifts  of  an 
abufe  of  human  inftitutions,  as  productive  of  all 
or  mod  of  the  evils  which  afflict  fociety.  The 
acknowledgment  of  a  new  and  totally  uncon- 
fidered  caufe  of  mifery  would  evidently  alter 
the  ftate  of  thefe  arguments,  and  make  it  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary,  that  they  mould  be  either  newly 
modified  or  entirely  rejected. 

In  the  firft  book  of  Political  Juftice,  chap,  iii, 
entitled,  "  The  Spirit  of  Political  Inftitutions/* 
Mr.  Godwin  obferves,  that  "  Two  of  the  greateft 
"  abufes  relative  to  the  interior  policy  of  nations, 
"  which  at  this  time  prevail  in  the  world,  con- 
i(  fift  in  the  irregular  transfer  of  property,  either 
"  firft  by  violence,  orfecondly  by  fraud."  And 
he  goes  on  to  fay,  that,  if  there  exifted  no  defire 
in  individuals  to  poftefs  themfelves  of  the  fub- 
ftance  of  others,  and  if  every  man  could  with 
perfeel;  facility  obtain  the  necefTaries  of  life, 
civil  fociety  might  become  what  poetry  has 
feigned  of  the  golden  age.  Let  us  inquire,  he 
fays,  into  the  principles  to  which  thefe  evils  are 
indebted  for  exiftence.  After  acknowledging 
the  truth  of  the  principal  argument  in  the  eflay 
on  population,  I  do  not  think,  that  he  could  ftop  in 
this  inquiry  at  mere  human  inftitutions.  Many 
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other  parts  of  his  work  would  be  affected  by 
this  confideration  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

As  Mr.  Godwin  feems  difpofed  to  under- 
hand, and  candidly  to  admit  the  truth  of 
the  principal  argument  in  the  effay,  I  feel  the 
more  mortified,  that  he  mould  think  it  a  fair 
inference  from  my  pofitions,  that  the  political 
iuperintendents  of  a  community  are  bound  to 
exercife  a  paternal  vigilance  and  care  over  the 
two  great  means  of  advantage  and  fafety  to 
mankind,  mifery  and  vice  ;  and  that  no  evil  is 
more  to  be  dreaded,  than  that  we  mould  have 
too  little  of  them  in  the  world,  to  confine  the 
principle  of  population  within  its  proper  fphere/ 
I  am  at  a  lofs  to  conceive,  what  clafs  of  evils 
Mr.  Godwin  imagines  is  yet  behind,  which 
thefe  falutary  checks  are  to  prevent.  For  my 
own  part  I  know  of  no  greater  evils  than  vice 
and  mifery ;  and  the  fole  queftion  is  reflecting 
the  mofl  effectual  mode  of  diminishing  them. 
The  only  reafon  why  I  object  to  Mr.  Godwin's 
fyftem  is  my  full  conviction,  that  an  attempt  to 
execute  it  would  very  greatly  increafe  the  quan- 
tity of  vice  and  mifery  in  fociety.  If  Mr.  God- 
win will  undo  this  conviction,  and  prove  to 
me,  though  it  be  only  in  theory,  provided  that 

1  Reply,  3cc  p.  60. 
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theory  be  confiftent  and  founded  on  a  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  that  his  fyftem  will 
really  tend  to  drive  vice  and  mifery  from  the 
earth,  he  may  depend  upon  having  me  one  of  its 
fteadieft  and  warmeft  advocates. 

Mr.  Godwin  obferves,  that  he  mould  natu- 
rally be  difp'ofed  to  pronounce  that  man  ftrangely 
indifferent  to  fchemes  of  extraordinary  improve- 
ment in  fociety,  who  made  it  a  conclufive  argu- 
ment againffc  them,  that,  when  they  were  real- 
ized, they  might  peradventure  be  of  no  perma- 
nence and  duration.  And  yet,  what  is  morality 
individual  or  political,  according  to  Mr.  God- 
win's own  definition  of  it,  but  a  calculation  of 
confequences  ?  Is  the  phyfician  the  patron  of 
pain,  who  advifes  his  patient  to  bear  a  prefent 
evil,  rather  than  betake  himfelf  to  a  remedy, 
which,  though  it  might  give  momentary  relief, 
would  afterwards  greatly  aggravate  all X  the 
fymptoms  ?  Is  the  moralifl  to  be  called  an  ene- 
my to  pleafure,  becaufe  he  recommends  to  a 
young  man  juft  entering  into  life  not  to  ruin 
his  health  and  patrimony  in  a  few  years  by  an 
excefs  of  prefent  gratifications,  but  to  econo- 
mize his  enjoyments,  that  he  may  fpread  them 
over  a  longer  period  ?  Of  Mr.  Godwin's  fyftem, 
according  to  the  prefent  arguments  by  which  it 
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is  fupportcd,  it  is  not  enough  to  fay,  peradven- 
ture  it  will  be  of  no  permanence  ;  but  we  can 
pronounce  with  certainly,  that  it  will  be  of  no 
permanence :  and  under  fuch  circumftances  an 
attempt  to  execute  it  would  unqueftionably  be 
a  great  political  immorality. 

Mr.  Godwin  obferves,  that,  after  recovering 
from  the  firft  imprefllon  made  by  the  EfTay  on 
Population,  the  firft  thing  that  is  apt  to  ftrike 
every  reflecting  mind  is,  that  the  excefs  of  power 
in  the  principle  of  population  over  the  principle 
of  fubfiftence  has  never,  in  any  palt  inftance, 
in  any  quarter  or  age  of  the  world,  produced 
thofe  great  and  aftonifhing  effects,  that  total 
breaking  up  of  all  the  ftru&ures  and  maxims  of 
fociety,  which  the  effay  leads  us  to  expect  from 
it  in  certain  cafes  in  future."  This  is  undoubt- 
edly true  ;  and  the  rcafon  is,  that  in  no  paft  in- 
ftance, nor  in  any  quarter  or  age  of  the  world, 
has  an  attempt  been  made  to  eftablifh  fuch  a 
fyftem  as  Mr.  Godwin's  ;  and  without  an  at- 
tempt of  this  nature  none  of  thefe  great  effects 
will  follow.  The  convulfions  of  the  focial  fyf- 
tem, defcribed  in  the  lalt  chapter,  appeared  by 
a  kind  of  irrefiftiblc  ncceftity,  to  terminate  in 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  laws  of  property  and 
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marriage  ;  but  in  countries  where  thefe  laws  are 
already  eflablifhed,  as  they  arc  in  all  the  com- 
mon conftitutions  of  fociety  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  po- 
pulation will  always  be  fdent  and  gradual,  and 
not  different  to  what  we  daily  fee  in  our  own 
country.  Other  perfons  befide  Mr.  Godwin 
have  imagined,  that  I  looked  to  certain  periods 
in  future,  when  population  would  exceed  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  at  prefent,  and  that  the  evils  arifmg  from 
the  principle  of  population  were  rather  in  con- 
templation than  in  exiftence  ;  but  this  is  a  total 
mifconception  of  the  argument/  Poverty,  and 
not  abfolute  famine,  is  the  fpecific  efTccl  of  the 
principle  of  population,  as  I  have  before  endea- 
voured to  fhow.  Many  countries  are  now  fuf- 
fering  all  the  evils,  that  can  ever  be  expected  to 
flow  from  this  principle ;  and  even  if  we  wTere 
arrived  at  the  abfolute  limit  to  all  further  in- 
creafe  of  produce,  a  point  which  we  fhall  cer- 
tainly never  reach,  I  fhould  by  no  means  expect, 
that  thefe  evils  would  be  in  any  marked  man- 
ner aggravated.  The  increafe  of  produce  in 
moft  European  countries  is  fo  very  flow  com- 

8  In  other  parts  of  his  Reply,  Mr.  Godwin  does  no^  fall 
into  this  error, 
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pared  with  what  would  be  required  to  fupport 
an  unreftri&ed  incrcafe  of  people,  that  the 
checks,  which  are  conftantly  in  action  to  reprefs 
the  population  to  the  level  of  a  produce  increas- 
ing fo  flowly,  would  have  very  little  more  to  do 
in  wearing  it  down  to  a  produce  abfolutely  lla- 
tionary. 

But  Mr.  Godwin  fays,  that,  if  he  looks  into 
the  pall  hiftory  of  the  world,  he  does  not  fee, 
that  ihcreafing  population  has  been  controlled 
and  confined  by  vice  and  mifery  alone.  In  this 
obfervation  I  -cannot  agree  with  him.  I  believe 
Mr.  Godwin  would  find  it  difficult  to  name  any 
check,  which  in  pair,  ages  has  contributed  to 
keep  down  the  population  to  the  level  of  the 
means  of  fubfiftence,  that  does  not  fairly  come  un- 
der fome  form  of  vice  or  mifery  ;  except  indeed 
the  check  of  moral  reftraint,  which  I  have  al- 
ready infilled  on;  and  which,  to  fay  the  truth, 
whatever  hopes  we  may  entertain  of  its  preva- 
lence in  future,  has  undoubtedly  in  paft  ages 
operated  with  inconfiderable  force.a 

.  a  It  fhould  be  recollected  always,  that  by  moral  reftraint  I 
mean  a  reftraint  from  marriage  from  prudential  motives, 
which  is  not  followed  by  irregular  gratifications.  In  this 
ft-nie  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  expreffion  I  have  here 
ufed  is  no.  too  ftrong. 

I  do 
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I  do  not  think,  that  I  fhould  find  it  difficult  to 
juftify  myfelf  in  the  eyes  of  my  readers  from 
the  imputation  of  being  the  patron  of  vice  and 
mifery  ;  but  I  am  not  clear,  that  Mr.  Godwin 
would  find  fuch  a  juftification  fo  eafy.  For 
though  he  has  pofitively  declared,  that  he  docs 
not  "  regard  them  with  complacency;"  and 
"  hopes  that  it  may  not  be  confidered  as  a  tafte 
"  abfolutely  Angular. in  him,  that  he  mould  cn- 
"  tertain  no  vehement  partialities  for  vice  and 
"  mifery  ;"a  yet  he  has  certainly  expofed  him- 
felf  to  the  fufpicion  of  having  this  fingular  tafte, 
by  fuggefting  the  organi2ration  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  fociety  in  ge- 
neral. On  this  fubjecl:  I  need  only  obferve,  that 
I  have  always  ranked  the  two  checks,*  which  he 

firft 

a  Reply,  p.  76. 

b  Mr  Godwin  dees  not  acknowledge  the  juftice  of  Hume's 
obfervation  refpecting  infanticide;  and  yet  the  extreme  .-po- 
pulation and  poverty  in  China,  where  this  cuftom  prevails, 
tends  firongly  to  confirm  the  obfervation.  It  is  lVill  however 
true,  as  Mr.  Godwin  obferves,  that  the  expedient  is,  in  its  own 
nature,  adequate  to'  the  end  for  which  it  was  cited  (p.  66)  ; 
but  to  make  it  fo  in  fact,  it  mull  be  done  by  the  magiftrate^ 
and  not  left  to  the  parents.  The  almolt  invariable  tendency 
of  this  cullom  to  increafe  population,  when  it  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  parents,  Ihows  the  extreme  pain  which  they 
xnuft  feci  in  making  fuch  a  facrifke,  even  when  the  diihefs 

£  3  arifmg 
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firft  mentions,  among  the  worft  forms  of  vice 
and  mifery. 

In  one  part  of  his  Reply,  Mr.  Godwin  makes 
a  fuppofition  refpedting  the  number  of  children 
that  might  be  allowed  to  each  prolific  marriage  ; 
but  as  he  has  not  entered  into  the  detail  of  the 
mode  by  which  a  greater  number  might  be  pre- 
vented, I  fhall  not  notice  it  further  than  merely 
to  obfcrve,  that  although  he  proferTes  to  acknow- 
ledge the  geometrical  and  arithmetical  ratios  of 
population  and  food,  yet  in  this  place  he  ap- 
pears to  think,  that,  practically  applied,  thefe  dif- 
ferent ratios  of  i'ncreafe  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
make  the  evil  refulting  from  them  urgent,  or 
alarmingly  to  confine  the  natural  progrefs  of 
population/  This  obfervation  feems  to  contra- 
dict his  former  acknowledgement. 

arifing  from  exceflive  poverty  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
deadened  in  great  meafure  their  fcnfibility.  What  mutt  this 
pain  be  then  upon  the  fuppofition  «f  the  interference  of  a 
magiflrate,  or  e>f  a  pofitive  law,  to  make  parents  defboy  a  child, 
which  they  feel  the  defire  and  think  they  poffefs  the  power  of 
fupporting  ?  The  permifliori  of  infanticide  is  Lad  enough,  and 
cannot  but  have  a  bad  e"fle&  on  the  moral  fenfibility  of  a  na- 
f'on  ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  any  tiling  much  more  deteftable 
or  {hocking  to  the  feelings  than  any  direct  regulation  of  this 
kind,  although  functioned  by  the  names  of  Plato  and  Arif- 
totle.  ^ 

a  Reply,  p.  70. 

The 
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The  laft  check  which  Mr.  Godwin  mentions, 
and  which  I  am  perfuaded  is  the  only  one  which 
he  would  ferioufly  recommend  is,  "  that  fenti- 
"  merit,  whether  virtue,  prudence,  or  pride, 
"  which  continually  reftrains  the  univerfality 
"  and  frequent  repetition  of  the  marriage  con- 
"  tract."3    On  this  fentiment,  which  I  have 
already  noticed,  it  will  appear,  that  in  the  fequel 
of  this  work  I  mall  lay  confiderable  ftrefs.  Of 
this  check  therefore  itfclf  I  entirely  approve ; 
but  I  do  not  think,  that  Mr.  Godwin's  fyftem  of 
political  juftice  is  by  any  means  favourable  to  its 
prevalence.    The  tendency  to  early  marriages  is 
fo  ftrong,  that  we  want  every  poftible  help  that 
we  can  get  to  counteract  it  ;   and  a  fyftem 
which  in  any  way  whatever  tends  to  weaken 
the  foundation  of  private  property,  and  to  lefien 
in  any  degree  the  full  advantage  and  fuperiority 
which  each  individual  may  derive  from  his  pru- 
dence,  muft  remove   the   only  counteracting 
weight  to  the  paffion  of  love,  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon  for  any  eflentiaA  effect.    Mr.  God- 
win acknowledges,  that  in  his  fyftem    -  the  ill 
"  confequences  of  a  numerous'  family  will  not 
i*  come  fo  coarfely  home  to  each  man's  indi- 
"  vidual  intercft,  as  they  do  at  prefcnt."b  But 
a  Reply,  p.  72.  b  Id.  p. 74. 

e  4  I  am 
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I  am  forry  to  fay,  that,  from  what  wc  know 
hitherto  of  the  human  character,  we  can  have 
no  rational  hopes  of  fuccefs  without  this  coarfe 
application  to  individual  intereft,  which  Mr. 
Godwin  rejects.    If  the  whole  effect  were  to 
depend  merely  on  a  fenfe  of  duty,  conhdering 
the  powerful  antagonist  that  is  to  be  contended 
with  in  the  prefent  cafe,  I  confefs  that  I  mould 
abfolutely  defpairs    At   the   fame  time  I  am 
ftrongly  of  opinion,  that  a  fenfe  of  duty,  fuper- 
added  to  a  fenfe  of  intereft,  would  by  no  means 
be  without  its  effect;.    There  are  many  noble 
and  difinterefted  fpirits,  who,  though  aware  of 
the  inconveniencies,  which  they  may  bring  upon 
themfelves  by  the  indulgence  of  an  early  and 
virtuous  paffion,  feel  a  kind  of  repugnance  to 
liften  to  the  dictates  of  mere  worldly  prudence, 
and  a  pride  in  rejecting  thefe  low  confiderations. 
There  is  a  kind  of  romantic  gallantry  in  facri- 
ficing  all   for  love,  naturally  fafcinating  to  a 
young  mind  ;  and  to  fay  the  truth,  if  all  is  to  be 
facrificed,  I  do  not  know  in  what  better  caufe 
it  can  be  done.    But  if  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  duty 
could  in  thefe  inftances  be  added  to  prudential 
fuggeftions,  the  whole  qucftion  might  wear  a 
different  colour.    In  delaying  the  gratification 
of  paffion  from  a  fenfe  of  duty,  the  moft  difin- 
terefted 
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terefted  fpirit,  the  moft  d -licate  honour,  might 
be  fatisfied.  The  romantic  pride  might  take  a 
different  direction,  and  the  dUtates  of  worldly 
prudence  might  be  followed  with  the  cheerful 
confcioufnefs  of  making  a  virtuous  facrhice. 

If  we  were  to  remove  or  weaken  the  motive 
of  intereft,  which  would  be  the  cafe  in  Mr. 
Godwin's  fyftem,  I  fear  we  mould  have  but  a 
weak  fubftitute  in  a  fenfe  of  duty.  But  if  to 
the  prefent  beneficial  effects  known  to  refult 
from  a  fenfe  of  intereft,  we  could  fuperadd  a 
fenfe  of  duty,  which  is  the  object  of  the  latter 
part  of  this  work,  it  does  not  feem  abfolutely 
hopelefs,  that  fome  partial  improvement  in  fo- 
ciety  fhould  refult  from  it. 


i 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Emigration. 

Although  the  refource  of  emigration  feems 
to  be  excluded  from  fuch  a  fociety  as  Mr.  God- 
win has  imagined ;  yet  in  that  partial  degree  of 
improvement,  which  alone  can  rationally  be  ex- 
pected, it  may  fairly  enter  into  our  confideration. 
And  as  it  is  not  probable,  that  human  induftry 
fliould  begin  to  receive  its  belt  direction 
throughout  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  at  the 
fame  time,  it  may  be  faid,  that  in  the  cafe  of 
a  redundant  population  in  the  more  cultivated 
parts  of  the  world,  the  natural  and  obvious  re- 
medy that  prefents  itfelf  is,  emigration  to  thofe 
parts  that  are  uncultivated.  As  thefe  parts  are  of 
great  extent,  and  very  thinly  peopled,  this  re- 
fource might  appear,  on  a  hrft  view  of  the  fub- 
jecl,  an  adequate  remedy,  or  at  leaft  of  a  nature 
to  remove  the  evil  to  a  diftant  period :  but  when 
we  advert  to  experience,  and  to  the  actual  ftate 
of  the  uncivilized  parts  of  the  globe,  inltead  of 

any 
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any  thing  like  an  adequate  remedy,  it  will  appear 
but  a  flight  palliative. 

In  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  peopling 
of  new  countries,  the  dangers,  difficulties,  and 
hardlhips,  with  which  thefirfl  fettlers  have  had  to 
ftruggle,  appear  to  be  even  greater,  than  we  can 
well  imagine  they  could  be  expofed  to  in  their 
parent  ftate.  The  endeavour  to  avoid  that  de- 
gree of  unhappinefs  arifmg  from  the  difficulty 
of  fupporting  a  family  might  long  have  left  the 
new  world  of  America  unpeopled  by  Europeans, 
if  thofe  more  powerful  paffions,  the  thirft  of  gain, 
the  fpirit  of  adventure,  and  religious  enthufiafm, 
had  not  directed  and  animated  the  enterprife, 
Thefe  paffions  enabled  the  firft  adventurers  to 
triumph  over  every  obftacle ;  but  in  many  in- 
ftances  in  a  way  to  make "  humanity  fhudder, 
and  to  defeat  the  true  end  of  emigration. 
Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  Spanim. 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru  at  the  prefent 
moment,  wrc  cannot  read  the  accounts  of  the 
firft  conquefta  of  thefe  countries,  without  feel- 
ing ftrongly,  that  the  race  deftroyed  was  in 
moral  worth  as  well  as  numbers  fuperior  to  the 
race  of  their  deftroyers. 

The  parts  of  America  fettled  by  the  Englifh, 
from  being  thinly  peopled,  were  better  adapted 

to. 
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to  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  new  colonies  ;  yet  even 
here,  the  moft  formidable  difficulties  prefcnted 
themfelves.  In  the  fettlement  of  Virginia,  begun 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  eftablifhed  by  Lord 
Delaware,  three  attempts  completely  failed. 
Nearly  half  of  the  firft  colony  was  deftroyed  by 
the  favages,  and  the  reft,  confumcd  and  worn 
down  by  fatigue  and  famine,  deferted  the  coun- 
try, and  returned  home  in  defpair.  The  fecond 
colony  was  cut  off  to  a  man  in  a  manner  un- 
known; but  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  deftroyed 
by  the  Indians.  The  third  experienced  the 
fame  difmal  fate  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  fourth, 
after  it  had  been  reduced  by  famine  and  difeafe 
in  the  courfe  of  fix  months  from  500  to  60  per- 
fons,  were  returning  in  a  famiming  and  defpe- 
rate  condition  to  England,  when  they  were 
met  in  the  mouth  of  the  Chefapeak  bay  by  Lord 
Delaware,  with  a  fquadron  loaded  with  provi- 
Cons,  and  every  thins:  for  their  relief  and  de- 
fence.* 

The  firft  puritan  fettlers  in  New  England 
were  few  in  number.  They  landed  in  a  bad 
feafon,  and  were  only  fupported  by  their  private 
funds.    The  winter  was  premature  and  terribly 

3  Burke's  America,  vol.  ii,  p.  219.  Robertfon,  b.  ix. 
p.  83,  86. 

cold  ; 
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cold ;  the  country  was  covered  with  wood,  and 
afforded  very  little  for  the  refreshment  of  perfons 
fickly  with  fuch  a  voyage,  or  for  the  fuftenancee 
of  an  infant  people.  Nearly  half  of  them  perifhed 
by  the  fcurvy,  by  want,  and  the  feverity  of  the 
climate  ;  yet  thofe  who  furvived  were  not  dif- 
pirited  by  their  hardfhips,  but,  fupported  by  their 
energy  of  character,  and  the  Satisfaction  of  find- 
ing themfelves  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fpiritual 
arm,  reduced  this  favage  country  by  degrees  to 
vield  a  comfortable  fubfiftence.3 

Even  the  plantation  of  Barbadoes,  which  in- 
creafed  afterwards  with  fuch  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity, had  at  firft  to  contend  with  a  country 
utterly  defolate,  an  extreme  want  of  provifions, 
a  difficulty  in  clearing  the  ground  unufually 
great  from  the  uncommon  fize  and  hardnefs  of 
the  trees,  a  moft  diflieartening  fcantinefs  and 
poverty  in  their  firft  crops,  and  a  flow  and  pre- 
carious fupply  of  provifions  from  England.b 

The  attempt  of  the  French  in  1663.,  to  form 
at  once  a  powerful  colony  in  Guiana,  was  at- 
tended with  the  moft  difallrous  confequences. 
Twelve  thoufand  men  were  landed  in  the  rainy 
feafon,  and  placed  under  tents  and  miferable 
fhe^ds.    In  this  fituation,  inactive,  weary  of  ex- 

a  Burke's  America,  vol.  ii,  p.  144.  a  Id.  p.  85. 
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iflence,  and  in  want  of  all  necefTaries;  expofed  to 
contagious  diftempers,  which  arc  always  occa- 
fioncd  by  bad  provifions,  and  to  all  the  irregu- 
larities, which  idlenefs  produces .  among  the 
lower  claffes  of  fociety ;  almoft  the  whole  of 
them  ended  their  lives  in  all  the  horrors  of  de- 
fpair.  The  attempt  was  completely  abortive. 
Two  thoufand  men,  whofe  robuft  conftitutions 
had  enabled  them  to  refrft  the  inclemency  of 
the  climate,  and  the  miferies  to  which  they  had 
been  expofed,  were  brought  back  to  France,  and 
the  56,000,000  of  livres,  which  had  been  ex- 
pended in  the  expedition,  were  totally  loft.a 

In  the  late  fettlements  at  Port  Jackfon  in 
New  Holland,  a  melancholy  and  affecting 
picture  is  drawn  by  Collins  of  the  extreme 
hardfhips,  with  which,  for  fome  years,  the 
infant  colony  had  to  ftruggle,  before  the  pro- 
duce was  equal  to  its  fupport.  Thefe  diftrefle* 
were  undoubtedly  aggravated  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  iettlers ;  but  thofe  which  were 
caufed  by  the  unhealthinefs  of  a  newly  cleared 
country,  the  failure  of  firft  crops,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  fupplies  from  fo  diftant  a  mother 
country,   were   of  therafelves  fufflciently  dis- 

a  Raynal,  Hift.  des  hides,  torn,  vii,  liv,  xiii,  p.  43.  ic  vols' 
8vo.  1795. 
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heartening,  to  place  in  a  flrong  point  of  view 
the  neceffity.of  great  refources,  as  well  as  un-  . 
conquerable  perfeverance,  in  the  colonization  of 
favage  countries. 

The  eftablifhment  of  colonies  in  the  more 
thinly  peopled  regions  of  Europe  and  Afia 
would  evidently  require  {till  greater  refources. 
From  the  power  and  warlike  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  thefe  countries,   a  confidcrable 
military  force  would  be  neceflary,  to  prevent 
their  utter  and  immediate  deftrucTion.  Even 
the  frontier  provinces  of  the  moll:  powerful 
Hates  are  defended  with  comTderable  difficulty 
from  fuch  reftlefs  neighbours;  and  the  peace- 
ful labours  of  the  cultivator  are  continually  in- 
terrupted by  their  predatory  incurfions.  The 
late  Emprefs  Catharine  of  Ruffia  found  it  ne- 
cefTary,  to  protect  by  regular  fortrefTes  the  co-t 
lonies,  which  lhe  had  eftablimed  in  the  diftricts 
near  the  Wolga  ;  and  the  calamities  which  her 
fubjects  fuffered  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Crim 
Tartars  furnifhed  a  pretext,  and  perhaps  ajuft 
one,  for  taking  poffefiion  of  the  whole  of  the 
Crimea,  and  expelling  the  greateft  part  of  thefe 
turbulent  neighbours,  and  reducing  the  reft  to 
a  more  tranquil  mode  of  life. 

The  difficulties  attending  a  firft  eftablifhment 

from 
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from  foil,  climate,  and  the  want  of  proper  con- 
veniences, are  of  courfe  nearly  the  fame  in  thefe 
regions  as  in  America.  Mr.  Eton,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Turkifh  Empire,  fays,  that  75,000 
Ghriftians  were  obliged  by  Ruffia  to  emigrate 
from  the  Crimea,  and  font  to  inhabit  the  coun- 
try abandoned  by  the  Nogdi  Tartars ;  but  the 
winter  coming  on  before  the  houfes  built  for 
them  were  ready,  a  great  part  of  them  had  no 
other  fhelter  from  the  cold,  than  what  was  af- 
forded them  by  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  co- 
vered with  what  they  could  procure,  and  the 
greateit.  part  of  them  perifhed.  Only  feven 
thoufand  remained  a  few  years  afterwards. 
Another  colony  from  Italy  to  the  banks  of  the 
Boryfthenes  had,  he  fays,  no  better  fate,  owing 
to  the  bad  management  of  thofe,  who  were 
commiffioned  to  provide  for  them. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  to  thefe  inftances,  as  the 
accounts  given  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
new  fettlements  are  all  nearly  fimilar.  It  has 
been  juftly  obferved  by  a  correfpondent  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  that  one  of  the  reafons  why  we  have 
feen  fo  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to  fettle  colonies 
at  an  immenfe  public  and  private  expenfe  by 
feveral  of  the  powers  of  Europe  is,  that  the 
moral  and  mechanical  habits  adapted  to  the 

mother 
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mother  country  are  frequently  not  fo  to  the 
new-fettled  one,  and  to  external  events,  many 
of  which  are  unforefeen  ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  none  of  the  Englifh  colonies  be- 
came any  way  confiderable,  till  the  neceffary 
manners  were  born  and  grew  up  in  the  coun- 
try. Pallas  particularly  notices  the  want  of 
proper  habits  in  the  colonies  eftablifhed  by  Ruf- 
iia',  as  one  of  the  caufes  why  they  did  not  in- 
creafe  fo  faft  as  might  have  been  expected. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  firffc  eftablifhment  of  a  new  colony  gene- 
rally prefents  an  inftance  of  a  country  peopled 
confiderably  beyond  its  actual  produce ;  and  the 
natural  confequence  feems  to  be,  that  this  po- 
pulation, if  not  amply  fupplied  by  the  mother 
country,  Ihould  at  the  commencement  be  di- 
minifhed  to  the  level  of  the  firft  fcanty  produc- 
tions, and  not  begin  permanently  to  increafe,  till 
the  remaining  numbers  had  fo  far  cultivated  the 
foil,  as  to  make  it  yield  a  quantity  of  food  more 
than  fufficient  for  their  own  fupport ;  and 
which  confequently  they  could  divide  with  a 
family.  The  frequent  failures  in  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  new  colonies  tend  ftrongly  to  {how  the 
order  of  precedence  between  food  and  popu- 
lation. 
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It  muft  be  acknowledged  then,  that  the  clafs 
6f  people,  on  whom  the  diftrefs  arifing  from  a 
too  rapidly  increafing  population  would  princi- 
pally fall,  could  not  poflibly  begin  a  new  colony 
in  a  diftant  country.  From  the  nature  of  their 
Situation,  they  mult  neceffarily  be  deficient  in 
thofe  refources,  which  alone  could  enfure  fuc- 
cefs :  and  unlefs  they  could  find  leaders  among 
the  higher  claffes  urged  by  the  fpirit  of  avarice 
or  enterprife,  or  of  religious  or  political  difcon- 
tent ;  or  were  furnimed  with  means  and  fup- 
port  by  government ;  whatever  degree  of  mifery 
they  might  fuffer  in  their  own  country  from 
the  fcarcity  of  fubfiftence,  they  Would  be  abfo- 
lutely  unable  to  take  poffeffion  of  any  of  thofe 
uncultivated  regions,  of  which  there  is  fuch  an 
extent  on  the  earth* 

When  new  colonies  have  been  once  fccurely 
eftablifhed,  the  difficulty  of  emigration  is  in- 
deed very  considerably  dimiriifhed ;  yet,  even 
then,  fome  refources  are  neceffary  to  provide 
veffels  for  the  voyage,  and  fupport  and  aftiftance 
till  the  emigrants  can  fettle  themfelves,  and  find 
employment  in  their  adopted  country.  How- 
far  it  is  incumbent  upon  a  government  to  fur- 
nifh  thefe  refources  may  be  a  queftion ;  but 
whatever  be  its  duty  in  this  particular,  perhaps 
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it  is  too  much  to  expect,  that,  except  where  any 
particular  colonial  advantages  are  propofed,  emi- 
gration mould  be  actively  affifted; 

The  neceffary  refources  for  tranfport  and 
maintenance  are  however  frequently  furnimed 
by  individuals  or  private  companies.    For  many 
years  before  the  American  war,  and  for  fome 
few  fmce>  the  facilities  of  emigration  to  this 
new  world,  and  the  probable  advantages  in 
view,  were  unufually  great  •   and  it  muft  be 
confidered  undoubtedly  as  a  very  happy  circum- 
ftance  for  any  country,  to  have  fo  comfortable 
an  afylum  for  its  redundant  population.    But  I 
would  aik  whether,  even  during  thefe  periods, 
the  diftrels  among  the  common  people  in  this 
country  was  little  or  nothing;  and  whether  every 
man  felt  fecure  before  he  ventured  on  marriage, 
that,  however  large  his  family  might  be,  he 
mould  find  no  difficulty  in  fupporting  it  with- 
out parifh  affiftance.    The  anfwer,  I  fear,  could 
not  be  in  the  affirmative. 

It  will  be  faid,  that,  when  an  opportunity  of 
advantageous  emigration  is  offered,  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  people  themfelves,  if  inftead  of  ac- 
cepting it  they  prefer  a  life  of  celibacy  or  ex- 
treme poverty  in  their  own  country.  Is  it  then 
a  fault  for  a  man  to  feel  an  attachment  to  his 
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native  foil,  to  love  the  parents  that  nurtured 
him,  his  kindred,  his  friends,  and  the  compa- 
nions of  his  early  years?  or  is  it  no  evil  that  he 
fuffers,  becaufe  he  confents  to  bear  it  rather 
than  fnap  thefe  cords,  which  nature  has  wound 
in  clofe  and  intricate  folds  round  the  human 
heart  ?    The  great  plan  of  Providence  feems  to 
require,  indeed,  that  thefe  ties  mould  fometimes 
be  broken ;  but  the  feparation  does  not,  on 
that  account,  give  lefs  pain  ;  and  though  the 
general  good  may  be  promoted  by  it,  it  does 
not  ceafe  to  be  an  individual  evil.  Betides, 
doubts  and  uncertainty  muft  ever  attend  all  dif- 
tant  emigrations,  particularly  in  the  apprehen- 
iions  of  the  lower  claries  of  people.    They  can- 
not feel  quite  fecure,  that  the  reprefentations 
made  to  them  of  the  high  price  of  labour,  or 
the  cheapnefs  of  land,  are  accurately  true.  They 
are  placing  themfelves  in  the  power  of  the  per- 
fons  who  are  to  furnim  them  with  the  means  of 
tranfport  and  maintenance,  who  may  perhaps 
have  an  intereft  in  deceiving  them  ;  and  the 
fea  which  they  are  to  pafs  appears  to  them  like 
the  feparation  of  death  from  all  their  former 
connexions,  and  in  a  manner  to  preclude  the 
poffibility  of  return  in  cafe  of  failure,  as  they 
cannot  expect  the  offer  of  the  fame  means  to 
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bring  them  back.   We  cannot  be  furprifed  then, 

that,  except  where  a  fpirit  of  enterprife  is  added 

to  the  uneafinefs  of  poverty,  the  confideration 

of  thefe  circumftances  mould  frequently 

"  Make  them  rather  bear  the  ills  they  fuffer, 
"  Than  fly  to  others  which  they  know  not  of." 

If  a  tract  of  rich  land  as  large  as  this  ifland 
were  fuddenly  annexed  to  it,  and  fold  in  fmall 
lots,  or  let  out  in  fmall  farms  the  cafe  would 
be  very  different,  and  the  melioration  of  the 
ftate  of  the  common  people  would  be  fudden 
and  ftriking ;  though  the  rich  would  be  con- 
tinually complaining  of  the  high  price  of  labour, 
the  pride  of  the  lower  clafTes,  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  work  done.  Thefe,  I  underftand,  are 
not  unfrequent  complaints  among  the  men  of 
property  in  America. 

Every  refource  however  from  emigration,  if 
ufed  effectually,  as  this  would  be,  mult  be  of 
fhort  duration.  There  is  fcarcely  a  ftate  in 
Europe,  except  perhaps  Ruffia,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  do  not  often  endeavour  to  better  their 
condition  by  removing  to  other  countries.  As 
thefe  ftates  therefore  have  nearly  all  rather  a 
redundant  than  deficient  population,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  produce,  they  cannot  be  fuppofed 
{o  afford  any  effectual  refources  of  emigration  to 
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each  other.  Let  us  fuppofe  for  a  moment,  that 
in  this  more  enlightened  part  of  the  globe,  the 
internal  economy  of  each  ftate  were  fo  admi- 
rably regulated,  that  no  checks  exifted  to  popu- 
lation, and  that  the  different  governments  pro- 
vided every  facility  for  emigration.  Taking  the 
population  of  Europe,  excluding  Ruffia,  at  a  hun- 
dred millions,  and  allowing  a  greater  increafe  of 
produce  than  is„orobable,  or  even  poffible,  in 
the  mother  countries,  the  redundancy  of  parent 
Hock  in  a  {ingle  century  would  be  eleven  hun- 
dred millions,  which,  added  to  the  natural  in- 
creafe of  the  colonies  during  the  fame  time, 
would  more  than  double  what  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  prefent  population  of  the  whole 
earth. 

Can  we  imagine,  that  in  the  uncultivated  parts 
of  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  the  greatell;  exer- 
tions and  the  beft  directed  endeavours  could,  in 
fo  {hort  a.  period,  prepare  a  quantity  of  land  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  fupport  of  fuch  a  population  ?  If 
any  fanguine  perfon  lhould  feel  a  doubt  upon 
the  fubjecl,  let  him  only  add  25  or  50  years 
more,  and  every  doubt  muft  be  crulhed  in  over- 
whelming conviction. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  reafon  why 
the  rcfource  of  emigration  has  fo  long  continued 
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to  be  held  out  as  a  remedy  to  redundant 
population  is,  bccaufe,  from  the  natural  unwil- 
lingnefs  of  people  to  defert  their  native  coun- 
try, and  the  difficulty  of  clearing  and  cultivat- 
ing frefh  foil,  it  never  is  or  can  be  adequately 
adopted.  If  this  remedy  were  indeed  really  ef- 
fectual, and  had  power  fo  far  to  relieve  the  dif- 
orders  of  vice  and  mifery  in  old  ftates,  as  to 
place  them  in  the  condition  of  the  moft  pros- 
perous new  colonies,  we  mould  foon  fee  the 
phial  exhaulled  ;  and  when  the  diforders  return- 
ed with  increafed  virulence,  every  hope  from 
this  quarter  would  be  for  ever  clofec(. 

It  is  clear  therefore,  that  with  any  view  of 
making  room  for  an  unreftricled  increafe  of  po- 
pulation, emigration  is  perfectly  inadequate ; 
but  as  a  partial  and  temporary  expedient,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  more  general  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  and  the  wider  fpread  of  civilization, 
it  feems  to  be  both  ufeful  and  proper ;  and  if  it 
cannot  be  proved,  that  governments  are  bound 
actively  to  encourage  it,  it  is  not  only  ftrikingly 
unjuft,  but  in  the  higheft  degree  impolitic  ir* 
them  to  prevent  it.  There  are  no  fears  fo 
totally  ill -grounded  as  the  fears  of  depopulation 
from  emigration.  The  vis  inertly  of  peaj^le  in 
general,  and  their  attachment  to  their  homes, 
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are  qualities  fo  ftrong  and  general,  that  we  may 
reft  a{Tured,  that  they  will  not  emigrate  unlefs, 
from  political  difcontents  or  extreme  poverty, 
they  are  in  fuch  a  ftate,  as  will  make  it  as  much 
for  the  advantage  of  their  country  as  of  them- 
felves,  that  they  mould  go  out  of  it.  The  com- 
plaints of  high  wages  in  confequence  of  emi- 
grations are  of  all  others  the  moft  unreafonable, 
and  ought  the  lead  to  be  attended  to.  If  the 
wages  of  labour  in  any  country  be  fuch  as  to 
enable  the  lower  claffes  of  people  to  live  with 
tolerable  comfort,  we  may  be  quite  certain,  that 
they  will  not  emigrate  ;  and  if  they  be  not  fuch, 
it  is  cruelty  and  injuftice  to  detain  them. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  Poor  Laws, 

To  remedy  the  frequent  diftrefles  of  the  poor, 
laws  to  enforce  their  relief  have  been  inftituted ; 
and  in  the  eftablifliment  of  a  general  fyftem  of 
this  kind  England  has  particularly  diftinguiftied 
herfelf.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that,  though  it 
may  have  alleviated  a  little  the  intenfity  of  in- 
dividual misfortune,  it  has  lpread  the  evil  over 
a  much  larger  furface. 

It  is  a  fubje&  often  ftarted  in  converfation, 
and  mentioned  always  as  a  matter  of  great  fur- 
prife,  that,  notwithstanding  the  immenfe  fum 
which  is  annually  collected  for  the  poor  in  this 
country,  there  is  ftill  fo  much  diftrefs  among 
them.  Some  think  that  the  money  mull:  be 
embezzled  for  private  ufe ;  others,  that  the 
churchwardens  and  overfeers  confume  the  great- 
eft  part  of  it  in  feafting.  All  agree,  that  fome- 
how  or  other  it  mull:  be  very  ill  managed.  In 
fliort,  the  fact,  that  even  before  the  late  fcarci- 
ties  three  millions  were  collected  annually  for 
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the  poor,  and  yet  that  their  diffcrcflcs  were  not 
removed,  is  the  fubjeel:  of  continual  aftonifli- 
ment.  But  a  man  who  looks  a  little  below  the 
Surface  of  things  would  be  much  more  aftonifhed, 
if  the  facl  were  otherwife  than  it  is  obferved  to 
be;  or  even  if  a  collection  univcrfally  of  eigh- 
teen millings  in  the  pound,  kiftcad  of  four,  were 
materially  to  alter  it-. 

Suppofe,  that  by  a  fubfeription  of  the  rich 
the  eighteen  pence  or  two  millings,  which  men 
earn  now,  were  made  up  five  millings ;  it  might 
be  imagined,  perhaps,  that  they  would  then  be 
able  to  live  comfortably,  and  have  a  piece  of 
meat  every  day  for  their  dinner.  But  this  would 
be  a  very  falfe  conclufion.  The  transfer  of  three 
additional  millings  a  day  to  each  labourer  would 
not  increafe  the  quantity  of  meat  in  the  coun- 
try. There  is  not  at  prefent  enough  for  all  to 
have  a  moderate  mare.  What  would  then  be 
the  confequence  ?  the  competition  among  the 
buyers  in  the  market  of  meat  would  rapidly 
raife  the  price  from  eight  pence  or  nine  pence 
to  two  or  three  millings  in  the  pound,  and  the 
commodity  would  not  be  divided  among  many 
more  than  it  is  at  prefent.  When  an  article  is 
fcarcc,  and  cannot  be  diftributed  to  all,  he  that 
can  Ihow  the  moil  valid  patent,  that  is,  he  that 
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offers  the  mofr  money,  becomes  the  poffeffor. 
If  we  can  fuppofe  the  competition  among  the 
buyers  of  meat  to  continue  long  enough  for  a 
greater  number  of  cattle  to  be  reared  annually, 
this  could  only  be  done  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
corn,  which  would  be  a  very  difadvantageous  ex- 
change ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  country 
could  not  then  fupport  the  fame  population; 
and  when  fubfiftence  is  fcarce  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  people,  it  is  of  little  confequence, 
whether  the  loweft  members  of  the  fociety  pof- 
fefs  two  millings  or  five.  They  muff,  at  all 
events,  be  reduced  to  live  upon  the  hardcfl  fare, 
and  in  the  fmalleft  quantity. 

It  might  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  the  increafed 
number  of  purchafers  in  every  article  would 
give  a  fpur  to  productive  induftry,  and  that  the 
whole  produce  of  the  ifland  would  be  increafed. 
But  the  fpur  that  thefe  fancied  riches  would 
give  to  population  would  more  than  counter- 
balance it ;  and  the  increafed  produce  would  be 
to  be  divided  among  a  more  than  proportionably 
increafed  number  of  people. 

A  collection  from  the  rich  of  eighteen  mil- 
lings in  the  pound,  even  if  diftributed  in  the 
moft  judicious  manner,  would  have  an  effect 
fimilar  to  that  refulting  from  the  fuppofition 
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which  I  have  jufr.  made  ;  and  no  poffible  facri- 
fices  of  the  rich,  particularly  in  money,  could 
for  any  time  prevent  the  recurrence  of  diftrefs 
among  the  lower  members  of  fociety,  whoever 
they  were.  Great  changes  might  indeed  be 
made.  The  rich  might  become  poor,  and  fome 
of  the  poor  rich :  but  while  the  prefent  propor- 
tion between  population  and  food  continues,  a 
part  of  the  fociety  mull  necelfarily  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  fupport  a  family,  and  this  difficulty  will 
naturally  fall  on  the  leaft  fortunate  members. 

It  may  at  firft  appear  flrange,  but  I  believe  it 
is  true,  that  I  cannot  by  means  of  money  raife 
the  condition  of  a  poor  man,  and  enable  him 
to  live  much  better  than  he  did  before,  without 
proportionably  depreffing  others  in  the  fame 
clafs.  If  I  retrench  the  quantity  of  food  con- 
fumed  in  my  houfe,  and  give  him  what  I  have 
cut  off,  I  then  benefit  him  without  depreffing 
any  but  myfelf  and  family,  who  perhaps  may 
be  well  able  to  bear  it.  If  I  turn  up  a  piece  of 
uncultivated  land,  and  give  him  the  produce,  I 
then  benefit  both  him  and  all  the  members  of 
fociety,  becaufc  what  he  before  confumed  is 
thrown  into  the  common  ftock,  and  probably 
fome  of  the  new  produce  with  it.  But  if  I 
only  give  him  money,  fuppofing  the  produce  of 
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the  country  to  remain  the  fame,  I  give  him  a 
title  to  a  larger  fhare  of  that  produce  than  for- 
merly, which  fhare  he  cannot  receive  without 
diminifhing  the  mares  of  others.  It  is  evident, 
that  this  effecl:  in  individual  inftances  muft  be 
fo  imall  as  to  be  totally  imperceptible  ;  but  ftill 
it  muft  exift,  as  many  other  effects  do,  which 
like  fome  of  the  infe&s  that  people  the  air 
elude  our  groffer  perceptions. 

Suppofmg  the  quantity  of  food  in  any  coun- 
try to  remain  the  fame  for  many  years  together, 
it  is  evident,  that  this  food  muft  be  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  each  man's  patent,  or 
the  fum  of  money  which  he  can  afford  to  fpend 
in  this  commodity  fo  univerfaliy  in  requeft.  It  is 
a  demonftrative  truth,  therefore,  that  the  patents 
of  one  fet  of  men  could  not  be  increafed  in  va- 
lue, without  diminiming  the  value  of  the  patents 
of  fome  other  fet  of  men.    If  the  rich  were  to 
fubfcribe  and  give  five  millings  a  day  to  five  hun- 
dred thoufand  men,  without  retrenching  their 
own  tables,  no  doubt  can  exift,  that  as  thefe  men 
would  live  more  at  their  eafe,  and  confume  a 
greater  quantity  of  provifions,  there  would  be 
lefs  food  remaining  to  divide  among  the  reft  ; 
and  confequently  each  man's  patent  would  be 
diminijQied  in  value,  of  the  fame  number  of 
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pieces  of  filver  would  purchafe  a  fmaller  quan- 
tity of  fubfiftence,  and  the  price  of  provifions 
would  univerfally  rife. 

Thefe  general  reafonings  have  been  ftrikingly 
confirmed  during  the  late  fcarcities.    The  fup- 
pofition  which  I  have  made  of  a  collection  from 
the  rich  of  eighteen  millings  in  the  pound  has 
been  nearly  realized  ;  and  the  effect  has  been 
fuch  as  might  have  been  expected.   If  the  fame 
diftribution  had  been  made  when  no  fcarcity 
exilted,  a  confiderable  advance  in  the  price  of 
provifions  would  have  been  a  neceffary  confe- 
quence ;  but  following  as  it  did  a  fcarcity,  its 
effect:  muft  have  been  doubly  powerful.  No 
perfon,  I  believe,  will  venture  to  doubt,  that,  if 
we  wTere  to  give  three  additional  millings  a  day 
to  every  labouring  man  in  the  kingdom,  as  I 
before  fuppofed,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
meat  for  his  dinner,  the  price  of  meat  would 
fife  in  the  moft  rapid  and  unexampled  manner. 
But  furely,  in  a  deficiency  of  corn,  which  ren- 
ders it  impoffible  for  every  man  to  have  his 
ufual  fhare,  if  we  flill  continue  to  furnifh  each 
perfon  with  the  means  of  purchafing  the  fame 
quantity  as  before,  the  effect  muft  be  in  every 
refpect  fimilar. 

It  fecms  in  great  meafurc  to  have  efcaped 
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obfervation,  that  the  price  of  corn  in  a  fcarcit y 
will  depend  much  more  upon  the  obftinacy 
with  which  the  fame  degree  of  confumption  is 
perfevered  in,  than  on  the  degree  of  the  actual 
deficiency.    A  deficiency  of  one  half  of  a  crop, 
if  the  people  could  immediately  confent  to  con- 
fume  only  one  half  of  what  they  did  before, 
Would  produce  little  or  no  effect  on  the  price  of 
corn.    A  deficiency  of  one  twelfth,  if  exactly 
the  fame  confumption  were  to  continue  for  ten 
or  eleven  months,  might  raife  the  price  of  corn 
to  almoft"  any  height.    The  more  is  given  in 
parifh  afliftance,  the  more  power  is  furnifhed  of 
perfevering  in  the  fame  confumption,  and  of 
courfe  the  higher  will  the  price  rife,  before  the 
neceffary  diminution  of  confumption  is  effected. 

It  has  been  afferted  by  fome  people,  that  high 
prices  do  not  diminifh  confumption.  If  this 
were  really  true,  we  mould  fee  the  price  of  a 
bufhel  of  corn  at  a  hundred  pounds  or  more,  in 
every  deficiency,  which  could  not  be  fully  and 
completely  remedied  by  importation.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  high  prices  do  ultimately  diminifh 
confumption ;  but  on  account  of  the  riches  of 
the  country,  the  unwillingnefs  of  the  people  to 
refort  to  fubftitutes*  and  the  immenfe  fums 
which  arc  diftributed  by  parifhes,  this  object 

cannot 
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cannot  be  attained,  till  the  prices  become  ex- 
ceflive,  and  force  even  the  middle  dalles  of  fo- 
ciety,  or  at  leaft  thofe  immediately  above  the 
poor,  to  fave  in  the  article  of  bread  from  the 
actual  inability  of  purchafing  it  in  the  ufual 
quantity.    The  poor  who  were  affifted  by  their 
parimes  had  no  reafon  whatever  to  complain  of 
the  high  price  of  grain ;  becaufe  it  was  the  ex- 
ceflivenefs  of  this  price,  and  this  alone,  which 
by  enforcing  fuch  a  faving  left  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  corn  for  the  confumption  of  the  loweft 
clafles,  which  corn  the  parifli  allowances  enabled 
them  to  command.    The  greateffc  fufferers  in 
the  fcarcity  were  undoubtedly  the  claries  imme- 
diately above  the  poor ;  and  thefe  were  in  the 
moft  marked  manner  depreffed  by  the  exceffive 
bounties  given  to  thofe  below  them.  Almoft 
all  poverty  is  relative  ;  and  I  much  doubt  whe- 
ther thefe  people  would  have  been  rendered  fo 
poor,  if  a  fum  equal  to  half  of  thefe  bounties 
had  been  taken  directly  out  of  their  pockets,  as 
they  were,  by  that  new  diftribution  of  the  mo- 
ney of  the  fociety  which  actually  took  place.1 

This 

a  Suppofing  the  lower  claffcs  to  earn  on  an  average  ten 
{hillings  a  week,  and  the  clafles  juft  above  them  twenty,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  in  a  fcarcity  thefe  latter  would  be 
more  ftraightcned  in  their  power  of  commanding  the  ne- 

ceffarics 
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Thist  diftribution,  by  giving  to  the  poorer  clafles 
a  command  of  food  (o  much  greater,  than  that 
to  which  their  degree  of  fkill  and  induftry  en- 
titled them,  in  the  actual  circumftances  of  the 
country,  diminifhed  exactly  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion that  command  over  the  necelTaries  of 
life,  which  the  claries  above  them,  by  their  fu- 
pcrior  fkill  and  induftry,  would  naturally  pof- 
fefs ;  and  it  may  be  a  queftion,  whether  the  de- 
gree of  affiftance  which  the  poor  received,  and 
which  prevented  them  from  reforting  to  the 
ufe  of  thofe  fubftitutes,  which  in  every  other 
country  on  fuch  occafions  the  great  law  of  ne- 
ceffity  teaches,  was  not  more  than  overbalanced 
by  the  feverity  of  the  prcfTure  on  fo  large  a  body 
of  people  from  the  extreme  high  prices,  and  the 
permanent  evil  which  mull;  refult  from  forcing 

ceffaries  of  life,  by  a  donation  of  ten  fhillings  a  week  to  thofe 
below  them,  than  by  the  lubtraclion  of  five  fhillings  a  week 
from  their  own  earnings.  In  the  one  cafe,  they  would  be  all 
reduced  to  a  level  ;  the  price  of  provifions  would  rife  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  from  t he  greatnefs  of  the  competition  5 
and  all  would  be  ilraightened  for  fubfiftence.  In  the  other 
cafe,  the  claffcs  above  the  poor  would  flill  maintain  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  their  relative  fupcriority  ;  the  price  of  pro- 
vilions  would  h%  no  means  rife  in  the  fame  degree  ;  and  their 
remaining  fifteen  (hillings  would  purcha'fe  much  more  than 
their  twenty  fhillings  in  the  former  cafe. 

VOL.  II,  Q  fo 
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lb  many  perfons  on  the  parim,  who  before 
thought  themfclves  almoft  out  of  the  reach  of 
want. 

If  we  were  to  double  the  fortunes  of  all  thofe 
who  poiTefs  above  a  hundred  a  year,  the  effect 
on  the  price  of  grain  would  be  flow  and  incon- 
fiderable ;  but  if  we  were  to  double  the  price  of 
labour  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  effect  in 
railing  the  price  of  grain  would  be  rapid  and 
great.  The  general  principles  on  this  fubject 
will  not  admit  of  difpute  ;  and  that,  in  the  par- 
ticular cafe  which  we  have  been  confidering,  the 
bounties  to  the  poor  were  of  a  magnitude  to 
operate  very  powerfully  in  this  manner  will 
fufficiently  appear,  if  we  recollect,  that  before 
the  late  fcarcities  the  fum  collected  for  the 
poor  was  eftimated  at  three  millions,  and  that 
during  the  year  1801  it  was  faid  to  be  ten  mil- 
lions. An  additional  feven  millions  acting  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fcale/  and  employed  exclu- 

fively 

3  Sec  a  fraall  pamphlet  publifhed  in  November  1800,  en- 
titled, An  invejilgatlon  of  the  caufe  of  the  prefent  high  price  of 
proviftons.  This  pamphlet  was  miftaken  by  fome  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  caufe  of  the  fcarcity,  and  as  fuch  it  would  natu- 
rally appear  to  be  incomplete,  adverting,  as  it  does,  principally 
to  a  fingle  caufe.  But  the  fole  object  of  the  pamphlet  was 
to  give  the  principal  reafon  for  the  extreme  high  price  of  pro~ 

vifions-* 
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lively  in  the  purchafe  of  provifions,  joined  to  a 
confiderable  advance  in  the  price  of  wages  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  increafed  by  a 
prodigious  fum  expended  in  voluntary  charity, 
mufl  have  had  a  raoft  powerful  effect  in  raifmg 
the  price  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  if  any  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  cleareft  general  principles 
confirmed  as  much  as  poffible  by  appearances. 
A  man  with  a  family  has  received,  to  my  know- 
ledge, fourteen  millings  a  week  from  the  parifh. 
His  common  earnings  were  ten  millings  a  week, 
and  his  weekly  revenue  therefore,  twenty-four. 
Before  the  fcarcity  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
purchafing  a  bufhel  of  flour  a  week  with  eight 
millings  perhaps,  and  confequently  had  two 
millings  out  of  his  ten,  to  fpare  for  other  ne- 
ceflaries.  During  the  fcarcity  he  was  enabled 
to  purchafe  the  fame  quantity  at  nearly  three 
times  the  price.  He  paid  twenty- two  millings 
for  his  bufhel  of  flour,  and  had  as  before  two 
millings  remaining  for  other  wants.  Such  in* 
fiances  could  not  poffibly  have  been  univerfal, 
without  raifmg  the  price  of  wheat  very  much 

vifions,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  fcarcity,  admitting 
the  deficiency  of  one  fourth,  as  ftated  in  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's letter  ;  which,  I  am  much  inclined  to  think,  was  very- 
near  the  truth. 

Q  2  higher 
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higher  than  it  really  was  during  any  part  of  the 
dearth.  But  fimilar  inftances  were  by  no  means 
unfrequent,  and  the  fyftem  itfelf  of  meafuring 
the  relief  given  by  the  price  of  grain  was  ge- 
neral. 

If  the  circulation  of  the  country  had  confifted 
entirely  of  fpecie,  which  could  not  have  been 
immediately  increafed,  it  would  have  been  im- 
poflible  to  give  fuch  an  additional  fum  as  feven 
millions  to  the  poor  without  embarraffing  to  a 
great  degree  the  operations  of  commerce.  On 
the  commencement  therefore  of  this  extenfive 
relief,  which  would  neceffarily  occafion  a  pro- 
portionate expenditure  in  provifions  throughout 
all  the  ranks  of  fociety,  a  great  demand  would 
be  felt  for  an  increafed  circulating  medium. 
The  nature  of  the  medium  then  principally  in 
ufe  was  fuch,  that  it  could  be  created  imme- 
diately on  demand.  From  the  accounts  of  the 
bank  of  England,  as  laid  before  Parliament,  it 
appeared,  that  no  very  great  additional  iflues  of 
paper  took  place  from  this  quarter.  The  three 
millions  and  a  half  added  to  its  former  average 
iffues  were  not  probably  much  above  what  was 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  quantity  of  fpecie,  that 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  circulation.  If 
this  fuppofition  be  true,  and  the  fmall  quantity 

of 
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of  gold  which  made  its  appearance  at  that  time 
furnilhes  the  ftrongefi:  reafon  for  believing,  that 
nearly  as  much  as  this  muffc  have  been  with- 
drawn, it  would  follow,  that  the  part  of  the  cir- 
culation originating  in  the  bank  of  England, 
though  changed  in  its  nature,  had  not  been 
much  increafed  in  its  quantity  ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  the  circulating  medium  on 
the  prices  of  all  commodities  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  it  would  be  precifely  the  fame, 
whether  this  medium  were  made  up  principally 
of  guineas,  or  of  pound  notes  and  millings  which 
would  pafs  current  for  guineas. 

The  demand  therefore  for  an  increafed  cir- 
culating medium  was  left  to  be  fupplied  princi- 
pally by  the  country  banks,  and  it  could  not  be 
expected,  that  they  mould  hefitate  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  fo  profitable  an  opportunity.  The 
paper  iffues  of  a  country  bank  are,  as  I  con- 
ceive, meafured,  by  the  quantity  of  its  notes 
which  will  remain  in  circulation  ;  and  this 
quantity  is  again  meafured,  fuppo.fi ng  a  confi- 
dence to  be  eftablifhed,  bv  the  fum  of  what  is 
wanted  to  carry  on  all  the  money  transactions 
of  the  neighbourhood.  From  the  high  price  of 
provifions,  all  thefe  tranfaclions  became  more 

g  3  expenfive. 
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expenfive.  In  the  {ingle  article  of  the  weekly 
payment  of  labourers'  wages,  including  the  pa- 
rim  allowances,  it  is  evident,  that  a  very  great 
addition  to  the  circulating  medium  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood would  be  wanted.  Had  the  country 
banks  attempted  to  iffue  the  fame  quantity  of 
paper  without  fuch  a  particular  demand  for  it, 
they  would  quickly  have  been  admonifhed  of 
their  error  by  its  rapid  and  preffing  return  upon 
them  ;  but  at  this  time  it  was  wanted  for  im- 
mediate and  daily  ufe,  and  was  therefore  eagerly 
abfgrbed  into  the  circulation. 

It  may  even  admit  of  a  queftion,  whether  un- 
der fimilar  circumftances  the  country  banks 
would  not  have  ifTucd  nearly  the  fame  quantity 
of  paper,  if  the  bank  of  England  had  not  been 
reflricted  from  payment  in  fpecie.  Before  this 
event  the  iffues  of  the  country  banks  in  paper 
were  regulated  by  the  quantity,  that  the  circu- 
lation would  take  up  ;  and  after,  as  well  as  be- 
fore, they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  notes  which 
returned  upon  them  in  bank  of  England  circu- 
lation. The  difference  in  the  two  cafes  would 
arifc  principally  from  the  pernicious  cuftom, 
adopted  fince  the  reftriclion  of  the  bank,  of 
iffuing  one  and  two  pound  notes,  and  from  the 

little 
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little  preference  that  many  people  might  feel, 
if  they  could  not  get  gold,  between  country  bank 
paper  and  bank  of  England  paper. 

The  very  great  iflue  of  country  bank  paper 
during  the  years  1800  and  1801  was  evidently 
therefore,  in  its  origin,  rather  a  confequence  than 
a  caufe  of  the  high  price  of  provifions ;  but 
being  once  abforbed  into  the  circulation,  it  muft 
neceflarily  affecl:  the  price  of  all  commodities, 
and  throw  very  great  obftacles  in  the  way  of 
returning  cheapnefs.  This  is  the  great  mifchief 
of  the  fyftem.  During  the  fcarcity,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  that  the  increafed  circulation,  by 
preventing  the  embarrafTments  which  com- 
merce and  fpeculation  muft  otherwife  have  felt, 
enabled  the  country  to  continue  all  the  branches 
of  its  trade  with  lefs  interruption,  and  to  import 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  grain,  than  it  could 
have  done  otherwife  ;  but  to  overbalance  thefe 
temporary  advantages,  a  lading  evil  might  be 
entailed  upon  the  community,  and  the  prices  of 
a  time  of  fcarcity  might  become  permanent, 
from  the  difficulty  of  reabforbing  this  increafed 
circulation. 

In  this  refpecl:  however  it  is  much  better, 
that  the  great  iflue  of  paper  fhould  have  come 
from  the  country  banks  than  from  the  bank  of 

G  4  England, 
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England.  During  the  rcftriclion  of  payment 
in  fpecie,  there  is  no  poffibility  of  forcing  the 
bank  to  retake  its  notes  when  too  abundant ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  country  banks,  as  foon 
as  their  notes  are  not  wanted  in  the  circulation, 
they  will  be  returned  ;  and  if  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  be  not  increafedj  the  whole  circula- 
ing  medium  will  thus  be  diminifhed. 

We  may  confider  ourfelves  as  peculiarly  for- 
tunate, that  the  two  years  of  fcarcity  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  two  events  the  bed;  calculated  to  re- 
{lore  plenty  and  cheapnefs: — an  abundant  har- 
veft,  and  a  peace ;  which  together  produced  a 
general  conviction  of  plenty,  in  the  minds  both 
of  buyers  and  fellers ;  and  by  rendering  the  firft 
flow  to  purchafe,  and  the  others  eager  to  fell, 
occafioned  a  glut  in  the  market,  and  a  confe- 
quent  rapid  fall  of  price,   which  has  enabled 
parifhes  to  take  off  their  allowances  to  the  poor, 
and  thus  to  prevent  a  return  of  high  prices,  when 
the  alarm  among  the  fellers  was  over. 

If  the  two  years  of  fcarcity  had  been  fucceed- 
cd  merely  by  years  of  average  crops,  I  am 
ilrongly  difpofed  to  believe,  that,  as  no  glut 
would  have  taken  place  in  the  market,  the  price 
of  grain  would  have  fallen  only  in  an  inconfider- 
juble  degree,  the  parifti  allowances  could  not  have 

been 
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been  refumed,  the  increafed  quantity  of  paper 
would  ftill  have  been  wanted,  and  the  price  of 
all  commodities  might  by  degrees  have  been 
regulated  permanently  according  to  the  increaf- 
ed circulating  medium. 

jf  inffcead  of  giving  the  temporary  avTiftance  of 
parifh  allowances,  which  might  be  withdrawn 
on  the  firfh  fall  of  price,  we  had  raifed  univer- 
fally  the  wages  of  labour,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
obstacles  to  a  diminution  of  the  circulation,  and 
to  returning  cheapnefs,  would  have  been  ftill 
further  increafed;  and  the  high  price  of  labour 
wTould  have  become  permanent,  without  any 
advantage  whatever  to  the  labourer. 

There  is  no  one,  that  more  ardently  defires  to 
fee  a  real  advance  in  the  price  of  labour  than 
myfelf ;  but  the  attempt  to  effect  this  object  by 
forcibly  raifing  the  nominal  price,  which  was 
practifed  to  a  certain  degree,  and  recommended 
almoft  univerfally  during  the  late  fcarcitics, 
every  thinking  man  muit  reprobate  as  puerile 
and  ineffectual. 

The  price  of  labour,  when  left  to  find  its 
natural  level,  is  a  moft  important  political  ba- 
rometer, expreffing  the  relation  between  the 
fupply  of  provilions,  and  the  demand  for  them  ; 
between  the  quantity  to  be  confumed  and  the 

number 
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number  of  confumers  ;  and  taken  on  the  aver- 
age, independently  of  acccidental  circumftances, 
it  further  exprefles  clearly  the  wants  of  the  fo- 
ciety  refpecling  population  ;  that  is,  whatever 
may  be  the  number  of  children  to  a  marriage 
neceflary  to  maintain  exactly  the  prefent  popu- 
lation, the  price  of  labour  will  bejuft  fufficient 
to  fupport  this  number,  or  be  above  it,  or  below 
it,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  real  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  labour,  whether  ftationary, 
progreffive,  or  retrograde.  Inftead,  however,  of 
confidering  it  in  this  light,  we  confider  it  as 
fomething  which  we  may  raife  or  deprefs  at 
pleafure,  fomething  which  depends  principally 
upon  his  majefty's  juftices  of  the  peace.  When 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  provifions  already 
exprefles,  that  the  demand  is  too  great  for  the 
fupply,  in  order  to  put  the  labourer  in  the  fame 
condition  as  before,  we  raife  the  price  of  labour, 
that  is,  we  increafe  the  demand,  and  are  then 
much  furprifed  that  the  price  of  provifions  con- 
tinues rifing.  In  this  we  acl;  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if,  when  the  quick-filver  in  the  com- 
mon weather- glafs  flood  at  Jiormy,  we  were  to 
raife  it  by  fome  mechanical  preiTure  to  fettled 
fair,  and  then  be  greatly  afbnimed,  that  it  con- 
tinued raining. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Smith  has  clearly  fliown,  that  the  natural, 
tendency  of  a  year  of  fcarcity  is  either  to  throw 
a  number  of  labourers  out  of  employment,  or  to 
oblige  them  to  work  for  lefs  than  they  did  be- 
fore, from  the  inability  of  mailers  to  employ 
the  fame  number  at  the  fame  price.  The  raifmg 
of  the  price  of  wages  tends  neceffarily  to  throw 
more  out  of  employment,  and  completely  to 
prevent  the  good  effects,  which,  he  fays,  fome- 
times  arife  from  a  year  of  moderate  fcarcity,  that 
of  making  the  lower  clafTes  of  people  do  more 
work,  and  become  more  careful  and  induftrious. 
The  number  of  fervants  out  of  place,  and  the 
manufacturers  wanting  employment,  during  the 
late  fcarcities,  were  melancholy  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  theie  reafonings.  If  a  general  rife  in 
the  wages  of  labour  had  taken  place  proportion- 
ed to  the  price  of  provifions,  none  but  farmers 
and  a  few  gentleman  could  have  afforded  to 
employ  the  fame  number  of  workmen  as  before. 
Additional  crowds  of  fervants  and  manufac- 
turers would  have  been  turned  off ;  and  thofe 
who  were  thus  thrown  out  of  employment 
would  of  courfc  have  no  other  refuge  than  the 
parifh.  Tn  the  natural  order  of  things  a  fcarcity 
muft  tend  to  lower,  inftead  of  to  raife,  the  price 
of  labour. 

After 
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After  the  publication  and  general  circulation 
of  fuch  a  work  as  Dr.  Smith's,  I  confefs  it  ap- 
pears to  me  ftrange,  that  fo  many  men,  who 
would  yet  afpirc  to  be  thought  political  econo- 
mifts,  fhould  ftill  think,  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  or  even  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  parliament,  to  alter  by  a  fiat  the 
whole  circum  {lances  of  the  country  ;  and  when 
the  demand  for  provifions  is  greater  than  the 
fupply,  by  publiming  a  particular  edict,  to  make 
the  fupply  at  once  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
demand.  Many  men,  who  would  mrink  at  the 
propofal  of  a  maximum,  would  propofe  them- 
fel  ves,  that  the  price  of  labour  mould  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  price  of  provifions,  and  do  not 
feem  to  be  aware,  that  the  two  propofals  are 
very  nearly  of  the  fame  nature,  and  that  both 
tend  directly  to  famine.  It  matters  not  whe- 
ther we  enable  the  labourer  to  purchafe  the  fame 
quantity  of  provifions,  which  he  did  before,  by 
fixing  their  price,  or  by  raifing  in  proportion  the 
price  of  labour.  The  only  advantage  on  the  fide 
of  raifing  the  price  of  labour  is,  that  the  rife  in 
the  price  of  provifions,  which  neceffarily  follows 
it,  encourages  importation  :  but  putting  impor- 
tation out  of  the  queftion,  which  might  poffibly 
be  prevented  by  war,  or  other  circumftances,  a 
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univerfal  rife  of  wages  in  proportion  to  the  price 
of  provifions,  aided  by  adequate  parifh  allow- 
ances to  thofe  who  were  thrown  out  of  work, 
would,  by  preventing  any  kind  of  faving,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  maximum,  caufe  the  whole 
crop  to  be  confumed  in  nine  months,  which 
ought  to  have  lafted  twelve,  and  thus  produce 
a  famine.  At  the  fame  time  we  mull:  not  for- 
get, that  both  humanity  and  true  policy  impe- 
rioufly  require,  that  we  mould  give  every  affill- 
ance  to  the  poor  on  thefe  occafions,  that  the 
nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit.  If  provifions 
were  to  continue  at  the  price  of  fcarcity,  the 
wages  of  labour  mull:  neceffarily  rife,  or  ficknefs 
and  famine  wrould  quickly  diminifh  the  number 
of  labourers ;  and  the  fupply  of  labour  being 
unequal  to  the  demand,  its  price  would  foon 
rife  in  a  {till  greater  proportion  than  the  price  of 
provifions.  But  even  one  or  two  years  of  fcar- 
city, if  the  poor  were  left  entirely  to  fhift  for 
themfelves,  might  produce  fome  effeci  of  this 
kind,  and  confequently  it  is  our  intereft,  as  well 
as  our  duty,  to  give  them  temporary  aid  in  fuch 
feafons  of  diftrefs.  It  is  on  fuch  occahons,  that 
every  cheap  fubftitute  for  bread,  and  every  mode 
of  economizing  food  mould  be  reforted  to.  Nor 
mould  we  be  too  ready  to  complain  of  that  high 
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price  of  corn,  which  by  encouraging  importation 
increases  the  fupply. 

As  the  inefficacy  of  poor  laws,  and  of  attempts 
forcibly  to  raife  the  price  of  labour,  is  moft 
confpicuous  in  a  fcarcity,  I  have  thought  myfelf 
juftified  in  confidering  them  under  this  view ; 
and  as  thefe  caufes  of  increafed  price  received 
great  additional  force  during  the  late  fcarcity 
from  the  increafe  of  the  circulating  medium,  I 
trull:,  that  the  few  obfervations  which  I  have 
made  on  this  fubjecl  will  be  confidered  as  aiv 
allowable  digreffion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Subjeft  of  Poor  Laws  continued. 

Independently  of  any  confiderations  refpecl:- 
ing  a  year  of  deficient  crops  it  is  evident,  that 
an  increafe  of  population,  without  a  proportional 
increafe  of  food,  mult  lower  the  value  of  each 
man's  earnings.  The  food  mull  necefTarily  be 
diftributed  in  fmaller  quantities,  and  confe- 
quently  a  day's  labour  will  purchafe  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  provifions.  An  increafe  in  the  price 
of  provifions  will  arife  either  from  an  increafe 
of  population  fatter  than  the  means  of  fubfift- 
ence,  or  from  a  different  diftribution  of  the 
money  of  the  fociety.  The  food  of  a  country 
which  has  been  long  peopled,  if  it  be  increafing, 
increafes  flowly  and  regularly,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  anfwer  any  fudden  demands ;  but  va- 
riations in  the  distribution  of  the  money  of  the 
fociety  are  not  unfrequently  occurring,  and  are 
undoubtedly  among  the  caufes,  which  occafion 
the  continual  variations  in  the  prices  of  pro- 
vifions. 

The 
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The  poor  laws  of  England  tend  to  deprefs  the 
general  condition  of  the  poor  in  thefe  two  ways. 
Their  firfr.  obvious  tendency  is  to  increafe  po- 
pulation without  increafing  the  food  for  its  fup- 
port.  A  poor  man  may  marry  with  little  or  no 
profpecl  of  being  able  to  fupport  a  family  with- 
out parifh  affiftance.  They  may  be  faid,  there- 
fore, to  create  the  poor  which  they  maintain  ; 
and  as  the  provifions  of  the  country  mull:,  in 
confequence  of  the  increafed  population,  be  dif- 
tributed  to  every  man  in  fmaller  proportions,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  labour  of  thofe  who  are  not 
fupported  by  parifti  affiftance  will  purchafe  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  provifions  than  before,  and 
confequently  more  of  them  muft  be  driven  to 
apply  for  affiftance. 

Secondly  the  quantity  of  provifions  confumed 
in  workhoufes,  upon  a  part  of  the  fociety  that 
cannot  in  general  be  confidered  as  the  moft 
valuable  part,  diminifhes  the  mares,  that  would 
otherwife  belong  to  more  induftrious  and  more 
worthy  members,  and  thus,  in  the  fame  manner, 
forces  more  to  become  dependent.  If  the  poor 
in  the  workhoufes  were  to  live  better  than  they 
do  now,  this  new  diftribution  of  the  money  of 
the  fociety  would  tend  more  confpicuouily  to 
deprefs  the  condition  of  thofe  out  of  the  work- 
houfes 
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houfes  by  occafioning  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  provifions. 

Fortunately  for  England,  a  fpirit  of  indepen- 
dence ftill  remains  among  the  peafantry.  The 
poor  laws  are  ftrongly  calculated  to  eradicate 
this  fpirit.  They  have  fucceeded  in  part ;  but 
had  they  fucceeded  as  completely  as  might  have 
been  expected,  their  pernicious  tendency  would 
not  have  been  fo  long  concealed. 

Hard  as  it  may  appear  in  individual  Ln- 
ftances,  dependent  poverty  ought  to  be  held  dis- 
graceful: Such  a  ftimulus  feems  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  necelTary  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  the 
great  mafs  of  mankind ;  and  every  general  at- 
tempt to  weaken  this  ftimulus,  however  bene- 
volent its  intention,  will  always  defeat  its  own 
purpofe.  If  men  be  induced  to  marry  from  the 
mere  profpect  of  parifh  provifion,  they  are  not 
only  unjuftly  tempted  to  bring  unhappinefs  and 
dependence  upon  themfelves  and  children,  but 
they  are  tempted,  without  knowing  it,  to  injure 
all  in  the  fame  clafs  with  themfelves. 

The  poor  laws  of  England  appear  to  have 
contributed  to  raife  the  price  of  provilions,  and 
to  lower  the  real  price  of  labour.  They  have 
therefore  contributed  to  impoverifh  that  clafs  of 
people,  vvhofe  only  pollemon  is  their  labour.  It 
.    VOL.  II.  ii  is 
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is  alfo  difficult  to  fuppofe,  that  they  have  not 
powerfully  contributed  to  generate  that  carc- 
leffnefs  and  want  of  frugality  obfervable  among 
the  poor^  fo  contrary  to  the  difpofition  generally 
to  be  remarked  among  petty  tradefmen  and 
fmall  farmers.    The  labouring  poor,  to  ufe  a 
vulgar  expreffion,  feem  always  to  live  from  hand 
to  mouth.    Their  prefent  wants  employ  their 
whole  attention ;  and  they  feldom  think  of  the 
future.    Even  when  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  faving,  they  feldom  exercife  it ;  but  all  that 
they  earn  beyond  their  prefent  neceffities  goes, 
generally  fpeaking,  to  the  alehoufe.    The  poor 
laws  may  therefore  be  faid  to  diminim  both 
the  power  and  the  will  to  fave  among  the  com- 
mon people,  and  thus  to  weaken  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  incentives  to  fobriety  and  induftry,  and 
confequently  to  happinefs. 

It  is  a  general  complaint  among  mailer  ma- 
nufacturers, that  high  wages  ruin  all  their  work- 
men ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  thefe 
men  would  not  fave  a  part  of  their  high  wages 
for  the  future  fupport  of  their  families,  inftead 
of  {pending  it  in  drunkennefs  and  diffipation,  if 
they  did  not  rely  on  parim  affiftance  for  fupport 
in  cafe  of  accidents.  And  that  the  poor  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  confider  this  affiftance 

as 
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as  a  reafon  why  they  may  fpend  all  the  wages 
which  they  earn,  and  enjoy  themfelves  while 
they  can,  appears  to  be  evident,  from  the  num- 
ber of  families,  that,  upon  the  failure  of  any  great 
manufactory,  immediately  fall  upon  the  parilh ; 
when  perhaps  the  wages  earned  in  this  manu- 
factory, while  it  flourifhed,  were  fufficiently 
above  the  price  of  common  country  labour,  to 
have  allowed  them  to  fave  enough  for  their  fup- 
port,  till  they  could  find  fome  other  channel 
for  their  induftry. 

A  man  who  might  not  be  deterred  from 
going  to  the  alehoufe  from  the  confideration, 
that  on  his  death  or  ficknefs  he  mould  leave 
his  wife  and  family  upon  the  parilh,  might  yet 
hefitate  in  thus  diflipating  his  earnings,  if  he 
were  allured,  that  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  his 
family  mull:  ftarve,  or  be  left  to  the  fupport  of 
cafual  bounty* 

The  mafs  of  happinefs  among  the  common 
people  cannot  but  be  diminilhed,  when  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  checks  to  idlenefs  and  diffipation 
is  thus  removed  ;  and  pofitive  inftitutions,  which 
render  dependent  poverty  fo  general,  weaken 
that  difgrace,  which  for  the  bell  and  moft  hu- 
mane reafons  ought  to  be  attached  to  it. 

The  poor  laws  of  England  were  undoubtedly 
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inftituted  for  the  molt  benevolent  purpofe ;  but 
it  is  evident  they  have  failed  in  attaining  it. 
They  certainly  mitigate  fome  cafes  of  fevere 
diftrefs,  which  might  otherwife  occur ;  though 
the  ftate  of  the  poor  who  are  fupported  by 
parifhes,  confidered  in  all  its  circumftances,  is 
very  miferable.    But  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jections to  the  fyftem  is,  that  for  the  afliftance 
which  fome  of  the  poor  receive,  in  itfelf  almoft 
a  doubtful  bleffing,  the  whole  clafs  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  England  is  fubjec't.ed  to  a  fet  of 
grating,  inconvenient,  and  tyrannical  laws,  to- 
tally inconfiftent  with  the  genuine  fpirit  of  the 
conftitution.  The  whole  bufinefs  of  fettlements, 
even  in  its  prefent  amended  ftate,  is  contradic- 
tory to  all  ideas  of  freedom.    The  parifh  perfe- 
ction of  men  whofe  families  are  likely  to  be- 
come chargeable,  and  of  poor  women  who  are 
near  lying  in,  is  a  moft  difgraceful  and  difguft- 
ing  tyranny.    And  the  obftruclions  continually 
occafioned  in  the  market  of  labour  by  thefe 
laws  have  a  conftant  tendency,  to  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  thofe,  who  are  ftruggling  to  fup- 
port  themfelves  without  affiftance. 

Thefe  evils  attendant  on  the  poor  laws  feem 
to  be  irremediable.  If  affiftance  be  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  a  certain  clafs  of  people,  a  power 

mud 
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mull:  be  lodged  fomew here  of-difcriminating  the 
proper  objects,  and  of  managing  the  concerns 
of  the  inftitutions  that  are  necefTary;  but  any 
great  interference  with  the  affairs  of  other  peo- 
ple is  a  fpecies  of  tyranny,  and  in  the  common 
courfe  of  things,  the  exercife  of  this  power  may 
be  expected  to  become  grating  to  thole  who  are 
driven  to  afk  for  fupport.  .  The  tyranny  of 
churchwardens   and  overfeers    is  a  common 
complaint  among  the  poor ;  but  the  fault  does 
not  lie  fo  much  in  thefe  perfons,  who  pro- 
bably before  they  were  in  power  were  not 
wTorfe  than  other  people,  but  in  the  nature  of 
all  fuch  inftitutions. 

I  feel  perfuaded,  that,  if  the  poor  lawTs  had  ne- 
ver exifted  in  this  country,  though  there  might 
have  been  a  few  more  inftances  of  very  feverc: 
diftrefs,  the  aggregate  mafs  of  happinefs  among 
the  common  people  would  have  been  much 
greater  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

The  radical  defect  of  all  iyftems  of  the  kind 
is  that  of  tending  to  deprefs  the  condition  of 
thofe  that  are  not  relieved  by  parifhes,  and  to 
create  more  poor.  If,  indeed,  we  examine 
fome  of  our  flatutes  finally  with  reference  to 
the  principle  of  population,  we  mall  find,  that 
they  attempt  an  abfolute  impoffibility ;  and  we 
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cannot  be  fuprifed,  therefore,  that  they  lhould 
conftantly  fail  in  the  attainment  of  their  object. 

The  famous  43d  of  Elizabeth,  which  has  been 
fo  often  referred  to  and  admired,  ena6ls,  that 
the  overfeers  of  the  poor,  "  mall  take  order 
"  from  time  to  time,  by  and  with  the  confent 
"  of  two  or  more  juftices,  for  fetting  to  work 
(t  the  children  of  all  fuch,  whofe  parents  fliall 
"  not  by  the  faid  perfons  be  thought  able  to 
"  keep  and  maintain  their  children ;  and  alfo 
"  fuch  perfons  married  or  unmarried,  as,  having 
"  no  means  to  maintain  them,  ufe  no  ordinary 
"  and  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their  living  by. 
<f  And  alfo  to  raife,  weekly  or  otherwife,  by 
"  taxation  of  every  inhabitant,  and  every  occu- 
"  pier  of  lands  in  the  faid  pariih,  (in  fuch  com- 
"  petent  fums  as  they  mail  think  fit)  a  con- 
"  venient  ftock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread, 
ff  iron,  and  other  necefTary  ware  and  ftufF,  to 
<(  fet  the  poor  to  work." 

What  is  this  but  faying,  that  the  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  labour  in  this  country  may 
be  increafed  at  will,  and  without  limit,  by  a 
jiat  of  government,  or  an  alfeflment  of  the  over- 
feers }  Stridly  fpeaking,  this  claufe  is  as  arro- 
gant and  as  abfurd,  as  if  it  had  enacted,  that 
two  ears  of  wheat  lhould  in  future  grow  where 
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one  only  had  grown  before.    Canute,  when  he 
commanded  the  waves  not  to  wet  his  princely 
foot,  did  not  in  reality  aflume  a  greater  power 
over  the  laws  of  nature.     No  directions  are 
given  to  the  overfeers  how  to  increafe  the  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  labour ;  the  neceflity  of 
induftry,  economy,  and  enlightened  exertion,  in 
the  management  of  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial capital,  is  not  infilled  on  for  this  purpofe ; 
but  it  is  expected,  that  a  miraculous  increafe  of 
thefe  funds  fhoujd  immediately  follow  an  edict: 
of  the  government  ufed  at  the  difcretion  of 
fome  ignorant  parifh  officers. 

If  this  claufe  were  really  and  hona  Jide  put  in 
execution,  and  the  fhame  attending  the  receiv- 
ing of  parifh  amftance  worn  off,  every  labour- 
ing man  might  marry  a,s  early  as  he  pleafed, 
under  the  certain  profpect  of  having  all  his 
children  properly  provided  for ;  and  as,  according 
to  the  fuppofition,  there  would  he  no  check  to 
population  from  the  confequences  of  poverty 
after  marriage,  the  increafe  of  people  would  be 
rapid  beyond  example  in  old  ftates.  After 
what  has  been  faid  in  the  former  parts  of  this 
work,  it  is  fubmitted  to  the  reader,  whether  the 
utmoft  exertions  of  the  molt  enlightened  go- 
vernment could,,  in  this  cafe,  make  the  food 
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keep  pace  with  the  population  ;  much  lefs  a 
mere  arbitrary  edict,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
certainly  rather  to  diminim  than  to  increafe  the 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour. 

In  the  actual  circumflances  of  every  country, 
the  prolific  power  of  nature  feems  to  be  always 
ready  to  exert  nearly  its  full  force  ;  but  within 
the  limit  of  poffibility,  there  is  nothing  perhaps 
more  improbable,  or  more  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
government  to  effect,  than  the  direction  of  the 
induftry  of  its  fubjects  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
produce  the  greateft  quantity  of  human  fufte- 
nance  that  the  earth  could  bear.  It  evidently 
could  not  be  done  without  the  moft  complete 
violation  of  the  law  of  property,  from  which 
every  thing  that  is  valuable  to  man  has  hitherto 
arifen.  Such  is  the  difpofition  to  marry,  parti- 
cularly in  very  young  people,  that,  if  the  diffi- 
culties of  providing  for  a  family  were  entirely- 
removed,  very  few  would  remain  fingle  at 
twenty  two.  But  what  ftatefman  or  rational 
government  could  propofe,  that  all  animal  food 
mould  be  prohibited,  thatno  horfes  mould  be  ufed 
for  bufmefs  or  pleafure,  that  all  the  people  fhould 
live  upon  potatoes,  and  that  the  whole  induftry 
of  the  nation  fhould  be  exerted  in  the  production 
of  them,  except  what  was  required  for  the 
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mere  neceflaries  of  clothing  and  houfes  ?  Could 
fuch  a  revolution  be  effected,  would  it  be  defir- 
able?  particularly  as  in  a  few  years,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  thefe  exertions,  want,  with  lefs  re- 
fource  than  over,  would  inevitably  recur. 

After  a  country  has  once  ceafed  to  be  in  the 
peculiar  fituation  of  a  new  colony,  we  lhall  al- 
ways find,  that  in  the  acfual  ftate  of  its  culti- 
vation, or  in  that  ftate  which  may  rationally  be 
expected  from  the  moll:  enlightened  govern- 
ment, the  increafe  of  its  food  can  never  allow 
for  any  length  of  time  an  unreftricted  increafe 
of  population  ;  and  therefore  the  due  execution 
of  the  claufe  in  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  as  a  per- 
manent law,  is  a  phyfical  impoffibility. 

It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  the  facl:  contra- 
dicts the  theory  ;  and  that  the  claufe  in  queftion 
has  remained  in  force,  and  has  been  executed, 
during  the  laft  two  hundred  years.  In  anfwer 
to  this,  I  mould  fay  without  helitation,  that  it 
has  not  really  been  executed ;  and  that  it  is 
merely  owing  to  its  incomplete  execution,  that 
it  remains  on  our  ftatute  book  at  prefent. 

The  fcanty  relief  granted  to  perfons  in  dif- 
trefs,  the  capricious  and  infulting  manner  in 
which  it  is  fometimes  diftributed  by  the  over- 
feers,  and  the  natural  and  becoming  pride  not 
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yet  quite  extinct  among  the  peafantry  of  Eng- 
land, have  deterred  the  more  thinking  and  vir- 
tuous part  of  them  from  venturing  on  marriage, 
without  fome  better  profpect  of  maintaining 
their  families  than  mere  parifh  affiftance.  The 
defire  of  bettering  our  condition,  and  the  fear  of 
making  it  worfe,  like  the  vis  medicatrix  natura 
in  phyfick,  is  the  vis  medicatrix  reipublica  in 
politics,  and  is  continually  counteracting  the 
diforders  arifing  from  narrow  human  inftitutions. 
In  fpite  of  the  prejudices  in  favour  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  direct  encouragements  to  marriage 
from  the  poor  laws,  it  operates  as  a  preventive 
check  to  increafe  y  and  happy  for  this  country 
is  it,  that  it  does  fo.  But  befides  that  fpirit  of 
independence  and  prudence,  which  checks  the 
frequency  of  marriage,  notwithftanding  the  en- 
couragements of  the  poor  laws,  thefe  laws  them- 
felves  occafion  a  check  of  no  inconfiderable  mag- 
nitude, and  thus  counteract  with  one  hand  what 
they  encourage  with  the  other.  As  each  parim 
is  obliged  to  maintain  its  own  poor,  it  is  natu- 
rally fearful  of  increaiing their  number;  and  every 
landholder  is  in  confequence  more  inclined  to 
pull  down  than  to  build  cottages,  except  when 
the  demand  for  labourers  is  really  urgent.  This 
deficiency  of  cottages  operates  neceflarily  as  a 

ftrong 
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(Irons  check  to  marriage  ;  and  this  check  is 
probably  the  principal  reafon,  why  we  have  been 
able  to  continue  the  fyftem  of  the  poor  laws  fo 
long. 

Thofe  who  are  not  prevented  for  a  time  from 
marrying  by  thefe  caufes,  are  either  relieved  very 
fcantily  at  their  own  homes,  where  they  fuffer 
all  the  confequences  arifing  from  fqualid  poverty ; 
or  they  are  crowded  together  in  clofe  and  un- 
wholefome  workhoufes,  where  a  great  mor- 
tality almoft  univerfally  takes  place,  particularly 
among  the  young  children.  The  dreadful  ac- 
count given  by  Jonas  Hanway  of  the  treatment 
of  parifli  children  in  London  is  well  known  ; 
and  it  appears  from  Mr.  Howlett  and  other 
writers,  that  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  their 
fituation  is  not  very  much  better.  A  great  part 
of  the  redundant  population  occafioned  by  the 
poor  lav,  s  is  thus  taken  off  by  the  operation  of 
the  laws  themfelves,  or  at  leaft  by  their  ill  exe- 
cution. The  remaining  part  which  furvives, 
by  caufing  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
labour  to  be  divided  among  a  greater  number 
than  can  be  properly  maintained  by  them,  and 
by  turning  a  confiderable  mare  from  the  fupport 
of  the  diligent  and  careful  workman  to  the 
fupport  of  the  idle  and  the  negligent,  deprefles 

the 
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the  condition  of  all  thofe  who  are  out  of  the 
workhoufes,  forces  more  every  year  into  them, 
and  has  ultimately  produced  the  enormous  evil, 
which  we  all  fo  juftly  deplore;  that  of  the  great 
and  unnatural  proportion  of  the  people,  which  is 
now  become  dependent  upon  charity. 

If  this  be  a  juft  reprefentation  of  the  manner, 
in  which  the  claufe  in  queftion  has  been  exe- 
cuted, and  of  the  effects  which  it  has  produced, 
it  muffc  be  allowed,  that  we  have  practifed  an 
unpardonable  deceit  upon  the  poor,  and  have 
promifed  what  we  have  been  very  far  from  per- 
forming. 

The  attempts  to  employ  the  poor  on  any  great 
fcale  in  manufactures  have  almoft  invariably 
failed,  and  the  flock  and  materials  have  been 
wafted.  In  thofe  few  parifhes,  which,  by  better 
management  or  larger  funds,  have  been  enabled 
to  perfevere  in  this  fyftem,  the  effect;  of  thefe 
new  manufactures  in  the  market  mult  have  been 
to  throw  out  of  employment  many  independent 
wrorkmen,  who  were  before  engaged  in  fabrica- 
tions of  a  fimilar  nature.  This  effect  has  been 
placed  in  a  ffrong  point  of  view  by  Daniel  .de 
Foe,  in  an  addrefs  to  parliament,  entitled,  Giv- 
ing alms  no  charity.  Speaking  of  the  employ- 
ment of  parifh  children  in  manufactures,  he  fays, 

For 
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For  every  fkein  of  worfted  thefe  poor  children 
fpin,  there  muft  be  a  fkein  the  lefs  fpun  by  fome 
poor  family  that  fpun  it  before  ;  and  for  every 
piece  of  baize  fo  made  in  London,  there  mini:  be 
a  piece  the  lefs  made  at  Colchefter,  or  fome- 
where  elfe.a  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  on  the  famefub- 
jecl:,  obferves,  that  whether  mops  and  brooms 
are  made  by  parifh  children  or  by  private  work- 
men, no  more  can  be  fold,  than  the  public  is 
in  want  of.b 

It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  the  fame  reafon- 
ing  might  be  applied  to  any  new  captital  brought 
into  competition  in  a  particular  trade  or  manu- 

a  See  extracts  from  Daniel  de  Foe,  in  Sir  F.  M.  Eden's 
valuable  work  on  the  poor,  vol.  i,  p.  261. 

b  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  fpeaking  of  the  fuppofed  right  of  the  poor 
to  be  fupplied  with  employment  while  able  to  work,  and  with 
a  maintenance  when  incapacitated  from  labour,  veryjuftly  re- 
marks, "  It  may  however  be  doubted,  whether  any  right,  the 
**  gratification  of  which  feems  to  be  impracticable,  can  be 
I*  faid  to  exift,"  vol.  i,  p.  447.  No  man  has  collected  fo 
many  materials  for  forming'a  judgment  on  the  effects  of  the 
poor  laws  as  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  and  the  refult  he  thus  expreffes  : 
t(  Upon  the  whole  therefore  there  feems  to  be  juft  grounds 
"  for  concluding,  that  the  fum  of  good  to  be  expected  from  a 
"  compulfory  maintenance  of  the  poor  will  be  far  out- 
"  balanced  by  the  fum  of  evil,  which  it  will  inevitably  create," 
vol.  i,  p.  467.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  fanction  of  fo  practical 
an  inquirer  to  my  opinion  of  the  poor  laws. 

failure, 
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fa&ure,  which  can  rarely  be  done  without  in- 
juring, in  fome  degree,  thofe  that  were  engaged 
in  it  before.  But  there  is  a  material  difference 
in  the  two  cafes.  In  this,  the  competition  is 
perfectly  fair,  and  what  every  man  on  entering 
into  bufinefs  rauft  lay  his  account  to.  He  may 
reft  fecure,  that  he  will  not  be  fupplanted,  un- 
lefs  his  competitor  pofTefs  fuperior  Hull  and  in- 
duftry.  In  the  other  cafe,  the  competition  is 
fiipported  by  a  great  bounty,  by  which  means, 
notwithftanding  very  inferior  fkill  and  induftry 
on  the  part  of  his  competitors,  the  independent 
workman  may  be  underfold,  and  unjuftly  ex- 
cluded from  the  market.  He  himfelf  perhaps 
is  made  to  contribute  to  this  competition  againft 
his  own  earnings,  and  the  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  labour  are  thus  turned  from  the  fup- 
port  of  a  trade  which  yields  a  proper  profit,  to 
one  which  cannot  maintain  itfelf  without  a 
bounty.  It  mould  be  obferved  in  general,  that, 
when  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  is 
raifed  by  affeflment,  the  greateil:  part  of  it  is 
not  a  new  capital  brought  into  trade,  but  an  old 
one,  which  before  was  much  more  profitably 
employed,  turned  into  a  new  channel.  The 
farmer  pays  to  the  poor's  rates  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  a  bad  and  unprofitable  manufac- 
ture, 
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ture,  what  he  would  have  employed  on  his  land 
with  infinitely  more  advantage  to  his  country. 
In  the  one  cafe,  the  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  labour  are  daily  diminished  ;  in  the  other, 
daily  increafed.  And  this  obvious  tendency  of 
afleflfments  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  to 
decreafe  the  real  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
labour  in  any  country,  aggravates  the  abfurdity 
of  fuppofing,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  govern- 
ment to  find  employment  for  all  its  fubjects, 
however  faft  they  may  increafe. 

It  is  not  intended,  that  thefe  reafonings  fhould 
be  applied  againft  every  mode  of  employing  the 
poor  on  a  limited  fcale,  and  with  fuch  reftric- 
tions  as  may  not  encourage  at  the  fame  time 
their  increafe.  I  would  never  wifh  to  puih  ge- 
neral principles  too  far;  though  I  think,  that  they 
ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view.  In  particular 
cafes  the  individual  good  to  be  obtained  may 
be  fo  great,  and  the  general  evil  fo  flight,  that 
the  former  may  clearly  overbalance  the  latter. 

The  intention  is  merely  to  mow,  that  the 
poor  laws  as  a  general  fyftem  are  founded  on  a 
grofs  error  :  and  that  the  common  declamation 
on  the  fubjed:  of  the  poor,  which  we  fee  fo 
often  in  print,  and  hear  continually  in  conver- 
fation,  namely,  that  the  market  price  of  labour 

ought 
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ought  always  to  be  fufficient  decently  to  fup- 
port  a  family,  and  that  employment  ought  to 
be  found  for  all  thofe  who  are  willing  to  work, 
is  in  effecT:  to  fay ;  that  the  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  labour  in  this  country  are  not  only 
infinite,  but  might  be  made  to  increafe  with 
fuch  rapidity,  that  fuppofing  us  to  have  at  pre- 
fent  fix  millions  of  labourers,  including  their 
families,  we  might  have  96  millions  in  another 
century ;  or  if  thefe  funds  had  been  properly 
managed  fince  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I,  fuppofing  that  there  were  then  only 
two  millions  of  labourers,  we  might  now  have 
poffefTed  above  four  million  millions  of  labourers, 
or  about  four  thoufand  times  as  many  labourers, 
as  it  has  been  calculated  that  there  are  people 
now  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  increajlng  Wealth  as  it  affccls  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 

^JThe  profefled  object  of  Dr.  Smith's  inquiry  is 
the  nature  and  caufes  of  the  wealth  of  nations. 
There  is  another  however  perhaps  ftill  more  in- 
terefting,  which  he  occafionally  mixes  with  it, 
the  caufes  that  affect  the  happinefs  and  comfort 
of  the  lower  orders  of  fociety,  wrhich  in  every 
nation  form  the  moft  numerous  clafs.  I  am  fuffi- 
cicntly  aware  of  the  near  connexion  of  thefe  two 
fubjects,  and  that  generally  fpeaking  the  caufes, 
wrhich  contribute  to  increafe  the  wealth  of  a 
ftate,  tend  alfo  to  increafe  the  happinefs  of  the 
lower  claffes  of  the  people.  But  perhaps  Dr. 
Smith  has  confidered  thefe  two  inquiries  as 
ftill  more  nearly  connected  than  they  really  are  ; 
at  leaft,  he  has  not  flopped  to  take  notice  of 
thofe  inftances,  where  the  wealth  of  a  fociety 
may  increafe  according  to  his  definition  of 
wealth,  without  having  a  proportional  tendency 
to  increafe  the  comforts  of  the  labouring  part 
of  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  philofophi- 
vol.  il.  i  caj 
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cal  difcuffion  of  what  conftitutes  the  proper 
happinefs  of  man,  but  mall  merely  confider  two 
univerfally  acknowledged  ingredients,  the  com- 
mand of  the  nece  aries  and  comforts  of  life,  and 
the  poffeffion  of  health. 

The  comforts  of  the  labouring  poor  muft 
neceflarily  depend  upon  the  funds  deftined  for 
the  maintenance  of  labour;  and  will  gene- 
rally be  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  their 
increafe.  The  demand  for  labour,  which  fuch  in- 
creafe  occafions,  will  of  courfe  raife  the  value 
of  labour  ;  and  till  the  additional  number  of 
hands  required  are  reared,  the  increafed  funds 
will  be  diftributed  to  the  fame  number  of  per- 
fons  as  before,  and  therefore  every  labourer  will 
live  comparatively  at  his  eafe.  The  error  of 
Dr.  Smith  lies  in  reprefenting  every  increafe  of 
the  revenue  or  (lock  of  a  fociety  as  a  propor- 
tional increafe  of  thefe  funds.  Such  furplus 
flock  or  revenue  will  indeed  always  be  con- 
sidered by  the  individual  pofTeffing  it  as  an  ad- 
ditional fund,  from  which  he  may  maintain 
more  labour ;  but  with  regard  to  the  whole 
country,  it  will  not  be  an  effectual  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  additional  number  of  la- 
bourers, unlefs  part  of  it  be  convertible  into  an 
additional  quantity  of  provifions  ;  and  it  may 
not  be  fo  convertible,  where  the  increafe  has 
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arifen  merely  from  the  produce  of  labour,  and 
not  from  the  produce  of  land.  A  diftinction 
may  in  this  cafe  occur  between  the  number  of 
hands  which  the  {lock  of  the  fociety  could  em- 
ploy, and  the  number  which  its  territory  can 
maintain. 

Dr.  Smith  defines  the  wealth  of  a  ftate  to  be 
the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour.  This 
definition  evidently  includes  manufactured  pro- 
duce as  well  as  the  produce  of  the  land.  Now 
fuppofing  a  nation  for  a  courfe  of  years  to  add 
what  it  faved  from  its  yearly  revenue  to  its  ma- 
nufacturing capital  folely,  and  not  to  its  capital 
employed  upon  land,  it  is  evident,  that  it  might 
grow  richer  according  to  the  above  definition f 
without  a  power  of  fupporting  a  greater  num- 
ber of  labourers,  and  therefore  without  any  in- 
creafe  in  the  real  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
labour.    There  would  notwithftanding  be  a  de- 
mand for  labour,  from  the  extenfion  of  manu- 
facturing  capital.  This  demand  would  of  courfe 
raife  the  price  of  labour ;  but  if  the  yearly  flock 
of  provifions  in  the  country  were  not  increafing, 
this  rife  would  foon  turn  out  to  be  merely  no- 
minal, as  the  price  of  provifions  muft  necefiarily 
rife  with  it.    The  demand  for  manufacturing 
labourers  would  probably  entice  fome  from  pri- 
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vate  fervice,  and  fome  even  from  agriculture  ; 
but  we  will  fuppofe  any  effects  of  this  kind  on 
agriculture  to  be  compenfated  by  improvements 
in  the  inftruments  or  mode  of  culture,  and  the 
quantity  of  provifions  therefore  to  remain  the 
fame.  Improvements  in  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery would  of  courfe  take  place ;  and  this 
circumftance,  added  to  the  greater  number  of 
hands  employed  in  manufactures,  would  aug- 
ment confiderably  the  annual  produce  of  the 
labour  of  the  country.  The  wealth  therefore 
of  the  country  would  be  increafing  annually, 
according  to  the  definition,  and  might  not  be 
increafing  very  flowly.a 

The  queftion  is,  how  far  wealth  increafing  in 

*  I  have  fuppofed  here  a  cafe  which,  in  a  landed  nation,  I 
allow  to  be  very  improbable  in  fa£t ;  but  approximations  to  it 
are  perhaps  not  unfrequently  taking  place.  My  intention  is 
merely  to  (how,  that  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour 
do  not  increafe  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  in  the 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  a  country,  but  with  the 
fame  increafe  of  produce,  may  be  more  or  lefs  favourable  to 
the  labourer,  according  as  the  increafe  has  rifen  principally 
from  agriculture  or  from  manufactures.  On  the  fuppofition 
of  a  phvfical  impoflibdity  of  increafing  the  food  of  a  country 
it  is  evident,  that  by  improvements  in  machinery  it  might 
grow  yearly  richer  in  the  exchangeable  value  of  its  manufac- 
tured produce  but  the  labourer,  though  he  might  be  better 
clothed  and  lodged,  could  not  be  better  fed. 

this 
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this  way  has  a  tendency  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  poor.  It  is  a  felf-evident  pro- 
portion, that  any  general  advance  in  the  price 
of  labour,  the  ftock  of  provifions  remaining  the 
fame,  can  only  be  a  nominal  advance,  as  it  muft 
Ihortly  be  followed  by  a  proportional  rife  in 
provifions.  The  increafe  in  the  price  of  labour, 
which  we  have  fuppjfed,  would  have  no  per- 
manent effect  therefore  in  giving  to  the  labour- 
ing poor  a  greater  command  over  the  neceffaries 
of  life.  In  this  refpect  they  would  be  nearly  in 
the  fame  ftate  as  before.  In  fome  other  re- 
flects they  would  be  in  a  worfe  flate.  A  greater 
proportion  of  them  would  be  employed  in  ma- 
nufactures, and  a  fmaller  proportion  in  agricul- 
ture. And  this  exchange  of  profeffions  will  be 
allowed,  I  think,  by  all,  to  be  very  unfavourable 
to  health,  one  cffential  ingredient  of  happinefs ; 
and  to  be  further  difadvantageous  on  account  of 
the  greater  uncertainty  of  manufacturing  labour, 
arifing  from  the  capricious  tafte  of  man,  the 
accidents  of  war,  and  other  caufes  which  occa- 
fionally  produce  very  fevere  difh  cfs  among  the 
lower  claffes  of  fociety.  On  the  ftate  of  the 
poor  employed  in  manufactories,  with  refpect  to 
health  and  other  circumftances  which  affect 
their  happinefs,  I  will  beg  leave  to  quote  a  paf- 

1 3  fagc 
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fagc  from  Dr.  Allan's  dcfcription  of  the  country 
round  Manchefter. 

"  The  invention  and  improvements  of  ma- 
"  chines  to  fhorten  labour  have  had  a  furprif- 
"  ing  influence  to  extend  our  trade,  and  alfo  to 
"  call  in  hands  from  all  parts,  efpecially  chil- 
"  dren  for  the  cotton  mills.  It  is  the  wife  plan 
"  of  Providence,  that  in  this  life  there  mall  be 
"  no  good  without  its  attendant  inconvenience. 
"  There  are  many  which  are  too  obvious  in 
"  thefe  cotton  mills  and  fimilar  factories,  which 
"  counteract  that  increafe  of  population  ufually 
"  confequent  on  the  improved  facility  of  labour. 
"  In  thefe,  children  of  very  tender  age  are  em- 
"  ployed,  many  of  them  collected  from  the 
"  workhoufes  in  London  and  Weftminfter,  and 
"  tranfported  in  crowds  as  apprentices  to  maf- 
"  ters  refident  many  hundred  miles  diftant, 
"  where  they  ferve  unknown,  unprotected,  and 
"  forgotten  by  thofe  to  whofe  care  nature  or 
"  the  laws  had  coniigned  them.  Thefe  chil- 
"  dren  arc  ufually  too  long  confined  to  work  in 
"  clofe  rooms,  often  during  the  whole  night. 
,(  The  air  they  breathe  from  the  oil  &c.  em- 
"  ployed  in  the  machinery,  and  other  circum- 
"  fiances,  is  injurious;  little  attention  is  paid 
u  to  their  cleanlinefs ;  and  frequent  changes 

"  from 
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"  from  a  warm  and  denfe  to  a  cold  and  thin 
"  atmofphere  are  predifpofing  caufes  to  fick- 
"  nefs  and  difability,  and  particularly  to  the 
"  epidemic  fever  which  is  fo  generally  to  be 
"  met  with  in  thele  factories.  It  is  alfo  much 
"  to  be  queftioned,  if  fociety  does  not  receive 
"  detriment  from  the  manner  in  which  chil- 
"  dren  are  thus  employed  during  their  early 
"  years.  They  are  not  generally  ftrong  to  la- 
"  bour,  or  capable  of  purfuing  any  other  branch 
"  of  bulinefs,  when  the  term  of  their  appren- 
"  ticemip  expires.  The  females  are  wholly 
"  uninftrucled  in  fowing,  knitting,  and  other 
"  domeftic  affairs,  requifite  to  make  them 
"  notable  and  frugal  wives  and  mothers.  This 
"  is  a  very  great  misfortune  to  them  and  the 
"  public,  as  is  fadly  proved  by  a  comparifion  of 
"  the  families  of  labourers  in  hufbandry,  and 
"  thofe  of  manufacturers  in  general.  In  the 
"  former  we  meet  with,  neatnefs,  clcanlinefs, 
"  and  comfort ;  in  the  latter,  with  filth,  rags, 
"  and  poverty,  although  their  wages  may  be 
"  nearly  double  to  thofe  ot  the  hufbandman. 
"  It  muft  be  added,  that  the  want  of  early  re- 
*'  ligious  inltruction  and  example,  and  the  nu- 
"  merous  and  indifcriminate  aifociation  in  thefe 

14  "  buildings, 
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"  buildings,  arc  very  unfavourable  to  their  fu- 
"  ture  conduct  in  life.  " 

In  addition  to  the  evils  mentioned  in  this 
parage,  we  all  know  how  fubjecr.  particular  ma- 
nufactures are  to  fail,  from  the  caprice  of  tafte, 
or  the  accident  of  war.  The  weavers  of  Spital- 
fields  were  plunged  into  the  mod  fevere  diflrefs 
by  the  fafhion  of  muflins  inftead  of  filks ;  and 
numbers  of  the  workmen  in  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham  were  for  a  time  thrown  out  of 
employment,  from  the  adoption  of  moe-ftrings 
and  covered  buttons,  inftead  of  buckles  and  me- 
tal buttons.  Our  manufactures,  taken  in  the 
mafs,  have  increafed  with  great  rapidity  ;  but  in 
particular  places  they  have  failed,  and  the  pa- 
rimes  where  this  has  happened  are  invariably 
loaded  with  a  crowd  of  poor  in  the  moft  dif- 
treffed  and  miferable  condition.  In  the  work 
of  Dr.  Aikin  juft  alluded  to,  it  appears,  that  the 
regifter  for  the  collegiate  church  at  Manchefter, 
from  Chriftmas  1793  to  Chriftmas  1794,  ftated 
a  decreafe  of  168  marriages,  538  chriftenings, 

?  P.  219.  Endeavours  have  been  made,  Dr.  Aikin  favs, 
to  remedy  thefe  evils,  and  in  fome  factories  they  have  been 
attended  with  fuccefs.  An  ad  of  parliament  has  of  late  alfo 
pafled  on  this  fubje£t,  from  which  it  is  hoped,  that  much  good 
will  refult. 

and 
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and  250  burials.  And  in  the  parifh  of  Roch- 
dale in  the  neighbourhood,  a  ftill  more  melan- 
choly reduction,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  people,  took  place.  In  1792  the  births  were 
746,  the  burials  646,  and  the  marriages  339.  In 
1794  the  births  were  373,  the  burials  671,  and 
the  marriages  199.  The  caufe  of  this  fudden 
check  to  population  was  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  the  failure  of  commercial  credit, 
which  occurred  about  this  time ;  and  fuch  a 
check  could  not  have  taken  place  in  fo  fudden 
a  manner,  without  being  occafioned  by  the  molt 
fevere  diftrefs. 

Under  mch  circumftances  of  fituation,  unlefs 
the  increafe  of  the  riches  of  a  country  from 
manufactures  give  the  lower  ciaffes  of  the  fo- 
ciety,  on  an  average,  a  decidedly  greater  com- 
mand over  the  neceifaries  and  conveniences  of 
life,  it  will  not  appear,  that  their  condition  is 
improved. 

It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  provifions  will  immediately  turn 
fome  additional  capital  into  the  channel  of  agri- 
culture, and  thus  occafion  a  much  greater  pro- 
duce. But  from  experience  it  appears,  that  this 
is  an  effecl:  which  fometimes  follows  very  flowly  ; 
particularly  if  heavy  taxes,  that  aifed  agricul- 
tural 
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tural  induftry,  and  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
labour,  had  preceded  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
provifions. 

It  may  alfo  be  faid,  that  the  additional  capi- 
tal of  the  nation  would  enable  it  to  import  pro* 
vifions  fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  thofe 
whom  its  ftock  could  employ.  A  fmall  country 
with  a  large  navy,  and  great  accommodations 
for  inland  carriage,  may  indeed  import  and  dis- 
tribute an  effectual  quantity  of  provifions ;  but 
in  large  landed  nations,  if  they  may  be  fo  called, 
an  importation  adequate  at  all  times  to  the  de- 
mand is  fcarC'  ly  poffible. 

It  feems  in  great  meafure  to  have  efcaped 
attention,  that  a  nation,  which,  from  its  extent 
of  territory  and  population,  muft  neceffarily 
fupport  the  greater  part  of  its  people  on  the 
produce  of  its  own  foil,  but  which  yet  in  ave- 
rage years  draws  a  fmall  portion  of  its  corn 
from  abroad,  is  in  a  much  more  precarious  fitu- 
ation,  with  regard  to  the  conftancy  of  its  fupplies, 
than  fuch  ftates  as  draw  almoft  the  whole  of 
their  provifions  from  other  countries.  The  de- 
mands of  Holland  and  Hamburgh  may  be 
known  with  confiderable  accuracy  by  thofe  who 
fupply  them.  If  they  increafe,  they  increafe 
gradually,  and  are  not  fubjeel  from  year  to  year 

to 
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to  any  great  and  fudden  variations.  But  it  is 
otherwife  with  fuch  a  country  as  England. 
Suppofing  it,  in  average  years,  to  want  about 
four  hundred  thoufand  quarters  of  wheat.  Such 
a  demand  will  of  courfe  be  very  eafily  fupplied. 
But  a  year  of  deficient  crops  occurs,  and  the  de- 
mand is  fuddenly  two  millions  of  quarters.  If 
the  demand  had  been  on  an  average  two  mil- 
lions, it  might  perhaps  have  been  adequately 
fupplied,  from  the  extended  agriculture  of  thofe 
countries,  which  are  in  the  habit  of  exporting 
corn :  but  we  cannot  expect,  that  it  can  eafily 
be  anfwered  thus  fuddenly  ;  and  indeed  we  know 
from  experience,  that  an  unufual  demand  of 
this  nature,  in  a  nation  capable  of  paying  for  it, 
cannot  exift,  without  raifing  the  price  of  wheat 
very  confiderably  in  all  the  ports  of  Europe. 
Hamburgh,  Holland,  and  the  ports  of  the  Bal- 
tic, felt  very  fenfibly  the  high  prices  of  Eng- 
land during  the  late  fcarcity ;  and  I  have  been 
informed,  from  very  good  authority,  that  the 
price  of  bread  in  New  York  was  little  inferior 
to  the  higheft  price  in  London. 

A  nation  poiTefTed  of  a  large  territory  is  un- 
avoidably fubjecl:  to  this  uncertainty  in  its 
means  of  fubfiftence,  when  the  commercial  part 
of  its  population  is  either  equal  to  or  has  increafed 

beyond 
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beyond  the  furplus  produce  of  its  cultivators 
No  referve  being  in  thefe  cafes  left  in  the  {tore 
deftined  for  exportation,  the  full  efrecT;  of  every 
deficiency  from  unfavourable  feafons  mull  necef- 
farily  be  felt :  and  though  the  riches  of  fuch  a 
country  may  enable  it  for  a  certain  period  to  con- 
tinue raifing  the  nominal  price  of  wages,  fo  as  to 
give  the  lower  clafles  of  the  fociety  a  power  of 
purchafing  imported  corn  at  a  high  price  ;  yet, 
as  a  fudden  demand  can  very  feldom  be  fully 
anfwered,  the  competition  in  the  market  will 
invariably  raife  the  price  of  provifions,  in  full 
proportion  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  labour  ; 
the  lower  clalTes  will  be  but  little  relieved  ;  and 
the  dearth  will  operate  feverely  throughout  all 
the  ranks  of  fociety>» 

According  to  the  natural  order  of  things, 
years  of  fcarcity  muft  occafionally  recur  in  all 
landed  "nations.  They  ought  always  therefore 
to  enter  into  our  confideration  ;  and  the  pros- 
perity of  any  country  may  juftly  be  confidered 
as  precarious,  in  which  the  funds  for  the  main- 
tenence  of  labour  are  liable  to  great  and  fudden 
fluctuations  from  every  unfavourable  variation 
in  the  feafons. 

But  putting,  for  the  prefent,  years  of  fcarcity 
out  of  the  queftion  ;  when  the  commercial  po- 
pulation 
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pulation  of  any  country  increafes  fo  much  be- 
yond the  furplus  produce  of  the  cultivators, 
that  the  demand  for  imported  corn  is  not  eaiily 
fupplied,  and  the  price  rifes  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  wages,  no  further  increafe  of  riches  will 
have  any  tendency  to  give  the  labourer  a  greater 
command  over  the  neceHaries  of  life.  In  the 
progrefs  of  w  ealth  this  will  naturally  take  place ; 
either  from  the  largenefs  of  the  fupply  wanted ; 
the  increafed  diltance  from  which  it  is  brought, 
and  confequcntly  the  increafed  expenfe  of  im- 
portation ;  the  greater  confumption  of  it  in  the 
countries  in  which  it  is  ufually  purchafed ;  or 
what  muft  unavoidably  happen,  the  neceffity  of 
a  greater  diftance  of  inland  carriage  in  thefe 
countries.  Such  a  nation,  by  increafmg  induf- 
try,  and  increafmg  ingenuity  in  the  improve- 
ment of  machinery,  may  flill  go  on  increafmg 
the  yearly  quantity  of  its  manufactured  produce; 
but  its  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour,  and 
confequently  its  population  will  be  perfectly 
ftationary.  This  point  is  the  natural  limit  to 
the  population  of  all  commercial  flates.a  In 

countries 

a  Sir  James  Steuart's  Political  CEconomy,  vol.  i,  b.  i, 
c.  xviii,  p.  iiq.  It  is  probable,  that  Holland  before  the  revo- 
lution had  nearly  reached  this  point,  not  fo  much  however 
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countries  at  a  great  diftance  from  this  limit,  an 
effect  approaching  to  what  has  been  here  de- 
fcribed  will  take  place,  whenever  the  march  of 
commerce  and  manufactures  is  more  rapid  than 
that  of  agriculture.  During  the  laft  ten  or 
twelve  years  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  Eng- 
land has  very  rapidly  increafed,  and  in  confe- 
quence  the  nominal  wages  of  labour  have  greatly 
increafed  ;  but  the  real  recompcnfe  of  the  la- 
bourer, though  increafed,  has  not  increafed  in 
proportion. 

That  every  increafe  of  the  flock  or  revenue 
of  a  nation  cannot  be  confidered  as  an  increafe 
of  the  real  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour, 
and  therefore  cannot  have  the  fame  good  effect 
upon  the  condition  of  the  poor,  will  appear  in 
a  fhrong  light,  if  the  argument  be  applied  to 
China. 

Dr.  Smith  obferves,  that  China  has  probably 
long  been  as  rich  as  the  nature  of  her  laws  and 
inftitutions  will  admit ;  but  that,  with  other 
laws  and  inffitutions,  and  if  foreign  commerce 

from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  more  foreign  corn,  but  from 
the  very  heavy  taxes,  which  were  impofed  on  this  firft  necef- 
fary  of  life.  All  the  great  landed  nations  of  Europe  are  cer- 
tainly at  a  confiderable  diilance  from  this  point  at  prefcnt. 

were 
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were  held  in  honour,  {he  might  {till  be  much 
richer.  The  queftion  is,  would  fuch  an  increafe 
of  wealth  be  an  increafe  of  the  real  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  labour,  and  confequently 
tend  to  place  the  lower  claffes  of  people  in 
China  in  a  {late  of  greater  plenty  ? 

If  trade  and  foreign  commerce  were  held  in 
great  honour  in  China,  it  is  evident,  that,  from 
the  great  number  of  labourers,  and  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  labour,  fhe  might  work  up  manufactures 
for  foreign  fale  to  an  immenfe  amount.  It  is 
equally  evident,  that  from  the  great  bulk  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  the  amazing  extent  of  her  inland 
territory,  me  could  not  in  return  import  fuch  a 
quantity,  as  would  be  any  fenfible  addition  to 
the  annual  flock  of  fubfiftence  in  the  country. 
Her  immenfe  amount  of  manufactures  there- 
fore me  could  exchange  chiefly  for  luxuries 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  At  pre- 
fent  it  appears,  that  no  labour  whatever  is  fpared 
in  the  production  of  food.  The  country  is  ra- 
ther overpeopled  in  proportion  to  what  its  flock 
can  employ,  and  labour  is  therefore  fo  abundant, 
that  no  pains  .are  taken  to  abridge  it.  The 
confequence  of  this  is  probably  the  greateft  pro- 
duction of  food,  that  the  foil  can  poffibly  afford  ; 
for   it   will  be   obferved,   that  procefies  for 

abridging 
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abridging  agricultural  labour,  though  they  may 
enable  a  farmer  to  bring  a  certain  quantity  of 
grain  cheaper  to  market,  fomctimes  tend  rather 
to  diminifh  than  increafe  the  whole  produce. 
An  immenfe  capital  could  not  be  employed  in 
China  in  preparing  manufactures  for  foreign 
trade,  without  taking  off  fo  many  labour- 
ers from  agriculture  as  to  alter  this  ftate  of 
things,  and  in  fome  degree,  to  diminifh  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country.  The  demand  for  manu- 
facturing labourers  would  naturally  raife  th 
price  of  labour  ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  fubfift- 
ence  would  not  be  increafed,  the  price  of  pro- 
vifions  would  keep  pace  with  it,  or  even  more 
than  keep  pace  with  it,  if  the  quantity  of  pro- 
vifions  were  really  decreafing.  The  country 
would  however  be  evidently  advancing  in 
wealth  ;  the  exchangeable  value  of  .the  annual 
produce  of  its  land  and  labour  would  be  annually 
augmented  ;  yet  the  real  funds  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  labour  would  be  ftationary  or  even  de- 
clining ;  and  confequently  the  increafmg  wealth 
of  the  nation  would  tend  rather  to  deprefs  than 
to  raife  the  condition  of  the  poor.*  With  re- 
gard 

*  The  condition  of  the  poor  in  China  is,  indeed,  very  mi- 
ferable  at  prefent ;  but  this  is  not  owing  to  their  want  of 

foreign 
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eard  to  the  command  over  the  neceffaries  of 
life  they  would  be  in  the  fame  or  rather  wprfc 
irate  than  before  ;  and  a  great  part  of  them 
would  have  exchanged  the  healthy  labours  of 
agriculture  for  the  unhealthy  occupations  of 
manufacturing  induftry. 

The  argument  perhaps  appears  clearer  when 
applied  to  China,  becaufe  it  is  generally  allowed, 
that  its  wealth  has  been  long  ftationary,  and  its 
foil  cultivated  nearly  to  the  utmoft.    With  re- 
gard  to  any  other  country  it  might  always  be  a 
matter  of  difpute,  at  which  of  the  two  periods 
compared  wealth  was  increafmg  the  fafteft ;  as 
it  is  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  increafe  of  wealth 
at  any  particular  period,  that,  Dr.  Smith  fays, 
the  condition  of  the"  poor  depends.     It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  two  nations  might  increafe 
exactly  with  the  fame  rapidity  in  the  exchange- 
able value  of  the  annual  produce  of  their  land 
and  labour  ;  yet,  if  one  had  applied  itfelf  chiefly 
to  agriculture,  and  the  other  chiefly  to  corn- 
foreign  commerce,  but  to  their  .extreme  tendency  to  marriage 
and  iticreafe  ;  and  if  this  tendency  were  to  continue  the  fame, 
the  only  way,  in  which  the  introduction  of  a  greater  number 
of  manufacturers  couW  poftibly  make  the  lower  clafles  of 
people  richer,  would  he  by  increafmg  the  mortality  amongft 
them,  which  is  certainly  not  a  very  dcfirable  mode  of  grow- 
ing rich. 

vol.  it.  k.  merce. 
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merce,  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour, 
and  confequently  the  effecl:  of  the  increafe  of 
wealth  in  each  nation,  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ferent. In  that  which  had  applied  itfelf  chiefly 
to  agriculture  the  poor  would  live  in  greater 
plenty,  and  population  would  rapidly  increafe. 
In  that  which  had  applied  itfelf  chiefly  to  com- 
merce, the  poor  would  be  comparatively  but 
little  benefitted,  and  confequently  population 
would  either  be  ftationary,  or  increafe  very 
flowly.a 

1  The  condition  of  the  labouring  poor,  fuppofing  then 
habits  to  remain  the  fame,  cannot  be  very  effentially  improved 
but  by  giving  them  a  greater  command  over  the  means  of 
fubfiftence.  But  any  advantage  of  this  kind  muft  from 
its  nature  be  temporary,  and  is  therefore  really  of  lefs  value 
to  them  than  a  permanent  change  in  their  habits.  Eut 
manufactures,  by  infpiririg  a  tafte  for  comforts,  tend  to  pro- 
mote a  favourable  change  in  thefe  habits;  and  in  this  way 
perhaps,  counterbalance  all  their  difadvantages.  The  labour- 
ing clafs  of  fociety  in  nations  merely  agricultural  are  gene- 
rally on  the  whole  poorer  than  in  manufacturing  nations, 
though  lefs  fubject  to  thofe  occafional  variations,  which  among 
manufacturers  often  produce  the  m oft  fevcre  diftrefs.  But 
the  confutations,  which  relate  to  a  change  of  habits  in  the 
poor,  belong  mote  properly  to  a  fubfequent  part  of  this 
work. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Definitions  of  Wealth.    Agricultural  and  Commercial 

Sy/lems. 

There    are  none  of  the  definitions  of  the 
wealth  of  a  ftate,  that  are  not  liable  to  fome  ob- 
jections.   If  we  take  the  grofs  produce  of  the 
land,  it  is  evident,  that  the  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance  of  labour,   the  population,  and  the 
wealth,  may  increafe  very  rapidly,  while  the 
nation  is  apparently  poor,  and  has  very  little 
difpofable   revenue.    If  we  take   Dr.  Smith's 
definition,  wealth  may  increafe,  as  has  before 
been  mown,  without  tending  to  increafe  the 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  and  the 
population.    If  we  take  the  clear  furplus  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  according  to  the  Economics, 
in  this  cafe  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
labour  and  the  population  may  increafe,  with- 
out an  increafe  of  wealth,  as  in  the  inftance  of  the 
cultivation  of  new  lands,  which  will  pay  a  pro- 
fit but  not  a  rent ;  and  vice  verfa,  wealth  may 
increafe  without  increafing  the  funds  for  the 

k  2  maintenance 
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maintenance  of  labour  and  the  population,  as  in 
the  inftance  of  improvements  in  agricultural  in- 
ftruments,  and  in  the  mode  of  agriculture, 
which  may  make  the  land  yield  the  fame  pro- 
duce, with  fewer  perfons  employed  upon  it ; 
and  confequently  the  difpofable  wealth  or  re- 
venue would  be  increafed  without  a  power  of 
fupporting  a  greater  number  of  people. 

The  objections  however  to  the  two  laft  de- 
finitions do  not  prove,  that  they  arc  incorrect  ; 
but  merely  that  an  increafe  of  wealth,  though 
generally,  is  not  neccvTarily  and  invariably  ac- 
companied by  an  increafe  of  the  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  labour,  and  confequently  by 
the  power  of  fupporting  a  greater  number  of 
people,  or  of  enabling  the  former  number  to 
live  in  greater  plenty  and  happinefs. 

Whichever  of  thefe  two  definitions  is  adopted 
as  the  befb  criterion  of  the  wealth,  power,  and 
profperity  of  a  Itate,  it  rauft  always  be  true,  that 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  cultivators  meafures 
and  limits  the  growth  of  that  portion  of  the 
fociety,  which  is  not  employed  upon  the  land. 
Throughout  the  whole  world  the  number  of 
manufacturers,  of  proprietors,  and  of  perfons 
engaged  in  the  various  civil  and  military  profef- 
fions,  muft  be  exactly  proportioned  to  this  furplus 

produce> 
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produce,  and  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  in- 
creafe  beyond  it.    If  the  earth  had  been  fo  nii  - 
gardly  of  her  produce,  as  to  oblige  all  her  in- 
habitants to  labour  for  it,  no  manufacturers  or 
idle  perfons  could  ever  have  exifled.    But  her 
nril   intercourfe   with  man  was   a  voluntary 
prefent,  not  very  large  indeed,  but  fufficient  as 
a  fund"  for  his  fubfiftence,  till  by  the  proper  ex- 
ercife  of  his  faculties  he  could  procure  a  greater. 
In  proportion  as  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  man 
exercifed  upon  the  land  have  increafed  this  fur- 
plus  produce,  leifure  has  been  given  to  a  greater 
number  of  perfons  to  employ  themfelves  in  all 
the  inventions  which  embellifh  civilized  life. 
And  though,  in  its  turn,  the  defire  to  profit  by 
thefe  inventions,   has  greatly   contributed  to 
ftimulate  the  cultivators  to  increafe  their  fur- 
plus  produce ;  yet  the  order  of  precedence  is 
clearly  the  furplus  produce  ;  becaufe  the  funds 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  manufacturer  muft  be 
advanced  to  him,  before  he  can  complete  his 
work  :  and  if  we  were  to  imagine,  that  we  could 
command  this  furplus  produce,  whenever  we 
willed  it,  by  forcing  manufactures,  we  mould 
be  quickly  admonifhed  of  our  error,  by  the 
inadequate  fupport  which  the  workman  would 
receive,  in  fpite  of  any  rife  that  might  take  place 

*3  in 
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in  his  nominal  wages  .  If,  in  averting  the  pe- 
culiar produ&ivenefs  of  labour  employed  ur-on 
land,  we  look  only  to  the  clear  mon'ud  rent 
yielded  to  a  certain  number  of  proprietors,  we 
undoubtedly  confider  the  fubject  in  a  very  con- 
tracted point  of  view.  The  ouantity  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  the  cultivators  is  indeed  in 
part  meafured  by  this  clear  rent,  but  its  real 
value  confifts  in  its  affording  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence,  and  the  materials  of  clothing  and  lodg- 
ing, to  a  certain  number  of  people,  according  to 
its  extent ;  fome  of  whom  may  live  without 
manual  exertions,  and  others  employ  themfelves 
in  modifying  the  raw  materials  of  nature  into 
the  forms  beft  fuited  to  the  gratification  of 
man. 

A  clear  monied  revenue,  arifing  from  manu- 
factures, of  the  fame  extent,  and  to  the  lame 
number  of  individuals,  would  by  no  means  be 
accompanied  by  the  fame  circumftances.  It 
would  throw  the  country  in  which  it  exifted 
into  an  abfolute  dependance  for  food  and  ma- 
terials on  the  furplus  produce  of  other  nations  ; 
and  if  this  foreign  fupply  were  by  any  accident 
to  tail,  the  revenue  would  immediately  ceafe. 

The  fkill  to  modify  the  raw  materials  pro- 
duced from  the  land  would  be  abfolutely  of  no 

value, 
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value,  and  the  individuals  poiTeffing  it  would 
immediately  perifli,  if  thefe  raw  materials,  and 
the  food  neceflary  to  fupport  thofe  who  are 
working  them  up,  could  not  be  obtained  ;  but 
if  the  materials  and  the  food  were  fecure,  it 
would  be  eafy  to  find  the  {kill  fufficient  to  ren- 
der them  of  confiderable  value. 

According  to  the  lyftem  of  the  Economics, 
manufactures  are  an  object  on  which  revenue 
is  fpent,  and  not  any  part  of  the  revenue  itfelf.3 

■  This  account  of  manufactures  and  revenue  is  not  in  my 
opinion  correct  ;  becaufe,  if  we  meafure  the  revenue  of  the 
whole  ftate  by  its  whole  confumption,  or  even  by  the  con- 
fumption  of  thofe  who  live  upon  furplus  produce,  manufactures 
evidently  form  a  confiderable  part  of  it ;  and  the  raw  produce 
alone  would  not  be  an  adequate  reprefentation  either  of  its 
quantity,  or  of  its  value.  But  even  upon  this  fyftem  there  is 
one  point  of  view,  in  which  manufactures  appear  greatly  to  add 
to  the  riches  of  a  ftate.  The  ufe  of  a  revenue,  according  to  the 
Economics,  is  to  be  fpent ;  and  a  great  part  of  it  will  of  courfe 
be  fpent  in  manufactures.  But  if,  by  the  judicious  employ- 
ment cf  manufacturing  capital,  thefe  commodities  grow  con- 
fiderably  cheaper,  the  furplus  produce  becomes  proportionably 
of  fo  much  greater  value,  and  the  real  revenue  of  the  nation  is 
virtually  increafcd.  If  this  view  of  the  fubject  do  not,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Economics,  completely  jullify  Dr.  Smith  in  call- 
ing manufacturing  labour  productive,  in  the  ftrict  fenfe  of  that 
term,  it  ought,  even  according  to  their  own  definition,  fully  to 
warrant  all  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  explaining  the  nature 
and  effects  of  commercial  capital ,  and  of  thedivifion  of  manu- 
facturing labour, 

k.  4  But 
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But  though  from  this  defcription  of  manufac- 
tures, and  the  epithet  fterile  fometimes  applied 
to  them,  they  feem  rather  to  be  degraded  by 
the  terms  of  the  Economics,  it  is  a  very  great 
error  to  fuppofe,  that  their  fyftem  is  really  un- 
favourable to  them.    On  the  contrary,  I  am 
difpofed  to  believe,  that  it  is  only  when  com- 
merce and  manufactures  follow  agriculture,  as  in 
this  fyftem,  and  do  not  precede  it,  that  they  can 
prevail  to  a  very  great  extent,  without  bringing 
with  them  at  the  fame  time  the  feeds  of  their  own 
ruin.    Before  the  late  revolution  in  Holland, 
the  high  price  of  the  nccelTarics  of  life  had  de- 
itroyed  many  of  its  manufactures/  Monopolies 
are  always  mbjeet  to  be  broken  ;  and  even  the 
advantage  of  capital  and  machinery,  which  mav 
yield  extraordinary  profits  for  a  time,  is  liable 
to  be  greatly  leflened  by  the  competition  of 
Other  nations.    In  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  the 
nations,  whofe  wealth  has  been  derived  princi- 
pally from  manufactures  and  commerce,  have 
been  perfectly  ephemeral  beings,  compared  with 
thofe,  the  bails  of  whofe  wealth  has  been  agri- 
culture.   It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a 
ftate,  the  molt  eifential  part  of  whofe  revenue  is 
furnimed  by  other  countries,  muft  be  infinitely 

1  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  rn>b.  v,  c.  ii,  p.  392. 
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more  expofed  to  all  the  accidents  of  time  and 
chance,  than  one  which,  in  this  important  point, 
is  independent. 

No  error  is  more  frequent  than  that  of  mif- 
takins:  effects  for  caufes.  We  are  fo  blinded 
by  the  fhowinefs  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, as  to  believe,  that  they  are  almoft  the  fole 
caufe  of  the  wealth,  power,  and  profperity  of 
England.  But  they  certainly  muft  be  confidered 
in  a  great  degree  as  the  confequence,  as  well  as 
the  caufe  of  this  wealth.  According  to  the 
definition  of  the  Economics,  which  con!"ders 
only  the  produce  of  land,  England  is  the  richeft 
country  in  Europe  in  proportion  to  her  fize. 
Her  fyftem  of  agriculture  is  beyc.id  comparifon 
better,  and  confequently  her  furplus  produce  is 
more  confiderable.  France  is  very  greatly  fu- 
perior  to  England  in  extent  of  territory  and  po- 
pulation ;  but  when  the  furplus  produce,  or  dif- 
pofable  revenue  of  the  two  nations  is  com- 
pared, the  fuperiority  of  France  almoft  vani  fries. 
And  it  is  this  great  furplus  produce  in  England, 
arifmg  from  her  agriculture,  which  enables  her 
to  fupport  fuch  a  vaft  body  of  manufacturers,  fuch 
formidable  fleets  and  armies,  fuch  a  crowd  of 
perfons  engaged  in  the  liberal  profeffions,  and  a 
proportion  of  the  fociety  living  on  money  rents 

very 
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very  far  beyond  what  has  ever  been  known  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world.  According;  to 
the  returns  lately  made  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  it  appears,  that  the  number 
of  perfons  employed  in  agriculture  is  confider- 
ably  lefs  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole.  There 
is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  claffifications  in 
thefe  returns  are  incorrect ;  but  making  very 
great  allowances  for  errors  of  this  nature,  it  can 
fcarcely  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  number  of 
perfons  employed  in  agriculture  is  very  unufu- 
ally  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  actual  produce. 
Of  late  years  indeed  the  part  of  the  fociety  not 
connected  with  agriculture  has  increafed  be- 
yond this  prouuee  ;  but  the  average  importation 
of  corn,  as  yet,  bears  but  a  fmall  proportion  to 
that  which  is  grown  in  the  country ;  andconfe- 
quently  the  power,  which  England  porTaTes  of 
fupportingfo  vafh  a  body  of  idle  confumers,  mult 
be  attributed  principally  to  the  greatnefs  of  her 
furplus  produce. 

It  will  be  faid,  that  it  was  her  commerce  and 
manufactures,  which  encouraged  her  cultivators 
to  obtain  this  great  furplus  produce,  and  there- 
fore indirectly,  if  not  directly,  created  it. 
That  commerce  and  manufactures  produce  this 
effect  in  a  great  degree  is  true  ;  but  that  they 
V*  fometimes 
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fometimes  fail  to  produce  it,  when  carried  to 
excefs,  is  equally  true.  Undoubtedly  agricul- 
ture cannot  Hourim  without  a  vent  for  its  com- 
modities, either  at  home  or  abroad ;  but  when 
this  want  has  been  adequately  fupplied,  the 
interefts  of  agriculture  demand  nothing  more. 
When  too  great  a  part  of  a  nation  is  en- 
gaged in  commerce  and  manufactures,  it  is  a 
clear  proof,  that,  either  from  undue  encou- 
ragement, or  from  other  particular  caufes,  a 
capital  is  employed  in  this  way  to  much  greater 
advantage  than  in  domeftic  agriculture  ;  and 
under  fuch  circumitances,  it  is  impoffible,  that 
the  land  (hould  not  be  robbed  of  much  of  the 
capital,  which  would  naturally  have  fallen  to  its 
lhare,  Dr.  Smith  juftly  obferves,  that  the  na- 
vigation act,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  colony 
trade,  neceflarily  forced  into  a  particular  and 
not  very  advantageous  channel  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  than 
would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it;  and  by  thus 
taking  capital  from  other  employments,  and  at 
the  fame  time  univerfally  raifing  the  rate  of 
•  Britifti  mercantile  profit,  difcouraged  the  im- 
provement of  the  land.3    If  the  improvement  of 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  b,  iv,  c.  vii,  p.  435. 
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land,  he  goes  on  to  fay,  affords  a  greater  capital 
than  what  can  be  drawn  from  an  equal  capital 
in  any  mercantile  employment,  the  land  will 
draw  capital  from  mercantile  employments.  If 
the  profit  be  lefs,  mercantile  employments  will 
draw  capital  from  the  improvement  of  land. 
The  monopoly  therefore,  by  raifing  the  rate  of 
Britifh  mercantile  profit,  and  thus  difcouraging 
agricultural  improvement,  has  neoeifarily  re- 
tarded the  natural  increafe  of  a  great  original 
fource  of  revenue,  the  rent  of  land.1 

The  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  are  indeed  fo  great 
an  object,  and  afford  employment  with  high 
profits  to  fo  great  a  capital,  that  it  is  impof- 
lible,  that  they  ihould  not  draw  capital  from 
other  employments,  and  particularly  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  foil,  the  profits  upon  which 
in  general  are  very  fmall. 

All  corporations,  patents,  and  exclufive  pri- 
vileges of  every  kind,  which  abound  fo  much 
in  the  mercantile  fyftem,  have  in  proportion  to 
their  extent  the  fame  effect..  And  the  ex- 
perience of  the  lair,  twenty  years  feems  to  war- 
rant us  in  concluding,  that  the  high  price  of* 
provifions  arifmg  from  the  abundance  of  com- 
mercial wealth,  accompanied  as  it  has  been  by 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  b.  iv,  c.  vii,  p.  436. 
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very  great  variations,  and  by  a  great  rife  in  the 
price  of  labour,  does  not  operate  as  an  encou- 
ragement to  agriculture  fufficient  to  make  it 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  ftrides  of  commerce. 

It  will  be  faid  perhaps,  that  land  is  always 
improved  by  the  redundancy  of  commercial  ca- 
pital. But  this  effect  is  late  and  flow,  and  in 
the  nature  of  things  cannot  operate  powerfully, 
till  this  capital  is  really  redundant,  which  it 
never  is,  while  the  intereft  of  money  and  the 
profits  of  mercantile  flock  are  high.  We  can 
not  look  forwards  to  any  confiderable  effecl  of 
this  kind,  till  the  intereft  of  money  finks  to  3 
per  cent.  When  men  can  get  5  or  6  per  cent 
for  their  money,  -without  any  trouble,  they  will 
hardly  venture  a  capital  upon  land,  where,  in- 
cluding rifks,  and  the  profits  upon  their  own 
labour  and  attendance,  they  may  not  get  much 
more.  Wars  and  loans,  as  far  as  internal  cir- 
cumftances  are  concerned,  impede  but  little  the 
progrefs  of  thofe  branches  of  commerce,  where 
the  profits  of  ftock  are  high  ;  but  affect  very 
confiderably  the  increafe  of  that  more  effential 
and  permanent  fource  of  wealth,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land.  It  is  in  this  point,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  national  debt  oY  Eng- 
land has   been   moft  injurious   to   her.  By 

abforbing 
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abforbing  the  redundano  of  commercial  capital, 
and  keeping  up  the  rate  of  intereft,  it  has  pre- 
vented this  capital  from  overflowing  upon  the 
foil.    And  a  large  mortgage*  has   thus  been 

eftablifhed 

*  The  great  practical  error  of  the  Economics  appears  to  be 
on  the  fubject  of  taxation  :  and  this  error  does  not  neceflarily 
flow  from  their  confined  and  inadequate  definition  of  wealth, 
but  is  a  falfe  inference  from  their  own  premifes.  Admitting 
that  the  furplus  produce  of  the  land  is  the  fund,  which  pays 
every  thing  befides  the  food  of  the  cultivators ;  yet  it  feems  to 
be  a  miftake  to  fuppofe,  that  the  owners  of  land  are  the 
fole  proprietors  of  this  furplus  produce.  Every  man  who 
has  realized  a  capital  in  money  has  virtually  a  mortgage  orr 
the  land  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  furplus  produce  ;  and  as 
long  as  the  conditions  of  this  mortgage  remain  unaltered  (and 
the  taxes,  which  affect  him  only  in  the  character  of  a  confu- 
mer,  do  not  alter  thefe  conditions)  themortgagce  pays  a  tax  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  landholder,  finally.  As  confumers 
indeed  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  even  thofe  who  live  upon 
the  profits  of  itock  and  the  wages  of  labour,  particularly  of  pro- 
feffional  labour,  pay  fome  taxes  on  necefTaries  for  a  very  con- 
fidcrable  time,  and  thofe  on  luxuries  permanently  ;  becaufe 
the  confumption  of  individuals,  who  poflefs  large  fharesof  the 
wealth  which  is  paid  in  profits  and  wages,  may  be  curtailed 
and  turned  into  another  channel,  without  impedii..;.  in  any 
degree,  the  continuance  of  the  fame  quantity  ui  itock,  or  the 
production  of  the  fame  quaiui^v  61  bbour. 

The  real  furplus  produce  of  this  country,  or  all  the  produce 
not  actually  confumed  by  the  cultivators,  is  a  very  different 
thing,  and  fliould  carefully  be  diftinguiihed  from  the  fum  of 

the 
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eftablifhed  on  the  lands  of  England,  the  intereft 
of  which  is  drawn  from  the  payment  of  produc- 
tive 

the  net  rents  of  the  landlords.    This  fum,  it  is  fuppofed,  does 
not  much  exceed  a  fifth  part  of  the  grofs  produce.    The  re- 
maining four  fifths  are  certainly  not  confumed  by  the  labour- 
ers  and  horfes  employed  in  agriculture  ;    but  a  very  confider- 
able  portion  of  them  is  paid  by  the  farmer  in  tithes,  in  taxes, 
in  the  inftruments  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  manufactures 
uled  in  his  own  family,  and  in  the  families  of  his  labourers. 
It  is  in  this  manner,  that  a  kind  of  mortgage  is  ultimately 
eftablifhed  on  the  land,  by  taxes,  and  the  progrefs  of  com- 
mercial wealth  ;  and  in-  this  fenfe,  all  taxes  may  be  faid  to  fall 
upon  the  land,  though  not  on  the  landholders.    It  feems  a 
little  hard  therefore,  in  taxing  furplus  produce,  to  make  the 
landlords  pay  for  what  they  do  not  receive.    At  the  fame  time 
itmuft  be  confefled,  that  independently  of  thefe  confederations 
which  makes  a  land  lax  partial,  it  is  the  bell  of  ail  taxes,  as  it 
is  the  only  one  which  does  not  tend  to  raile  the  price  of  com- 
modities.   Taxes  on  confumption,  by  which,  alone*  mo nied re- 
venues can  be  reached,  without  an  income  tax,  neceflariJy 
raife  all  prices  to  a  degree  greatly  injurious  to  a  country. 

A  land  tax,  or  tax  upon  net  rent,  has  little  or  no  efFecT: 
in  difcouraging  the  improvement  of  land,  as  many  have 
fuppofed.  It  is  only  a  tithe,  or  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the 
grofs  produce,  which  does  this.  No  man  in  his  fenfes  will  be 
deterred  from  getting  a  clear  profit  of  20I.  inftead  of  iol. 
becaufe  he  is  always  to  pay  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  his  clear  gains ; 
but  when  he  is  to  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  his  grofs  produce, 
which  in  the  cafe  of  capital  laid  out  in  improvements  is 
fcarccly  ever  accompanied  with  a  proportional  increafe  of  his 
clear  gains,  it  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  mufl  neceflarily 

impede, 
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tivc  labour,  and  dedicated  to  the  fupport  of  idle 
confumers. 

It  muft  be  allowed  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
that  our  commerce  has  not  done  more  for  our 
agriculture,  than  our  agriculture  has  for  our 
commerce ;  and  that  the  improved  fyftem  of 
cultivation,  which  has  taken  place  in  fpite  of 
confiderable  difcouragements,  creates  yearly  a 
furplus  produce,,  which  enables  the  country, 
with  but  little  afliftance,  to  fupport  fo  vaft  a 
body  of  people  engaged  in  purfuits  unconnected 
with  the  land. 

impede,  in  a  great  degree,  the  progrefs  of  cultivation.  I  am 
aftonifhed,  that  fo  obvious  and  eafy  a  commutation  for  tithes 
as  a  laud  tax  on  improved  rents  has  not  been  adopted.  Such 
a  tax  would  be  paid  by  the  fame  perfons  as  before,  only  in  a 
better  form  ;  and  the  change  would  not  be  felt,  except  in  the 
advantage  that  would  accrue  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  the 
landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  clergyman.  Tithes  undoubtedly 
operate  as  a  high  bounty  on  pauure,  and  a  great  difcourage- 
nient  to  tillage,  which  in  the  prefent  peculiar  circumftances  of 
the  country  is  a  very  great  difadvantage. 


#  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Different  Effecls  of  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Syjlcms. 

About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  we 
were  genuinely  an  agricultural  nation.  Our 
commerce  and  manufactures  were  however  then 
in  a  very  refpedtablc  and  thriving  ftate  ;  and  if 
they  had  continued  to  bear  the  fame  relative 
proportion  to  our  agriculture,  they  would  evi- 
dently have  gone  on  increafmg  conftantly  with 
the  improving  cultivation  of  the  country.  There 
is  no  apparent  limit  to  the  quantity  of  manu-* 
factures,  which  might  in  time  be  fupported  in 
this  way.  The  increafmg  wealth  of  a  country 
in  fuch  a  ftate  feems  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  common  accidents.  There  is  no  difcover- 
able  germ  of  decay  in  the  fyftem  ;  and  in  theory 
there  is  no  reafon  to  fay,  that  it  might  not  go  on 
increafmg  in  wealth  and  proiperity  for  thoufands 
of  years. 

We  have  now  however  ftepped  out  of  the 
VOL-  it.  i,  agricultural 
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agricultural  fyftem,  into  a  flate  in  which  the 
commercial  fyftem  clearly  predominates  ;  and 
there  is  but  too  much  reafon  to  fear,  that  even 
our  commerce  and  manufactures  will  ultimately 
feel  the  difadvantage  of  the  change.    It  has 
been  already  obferved,  that  we  are  exactly  in 
the  fituation,  in  which  a  country  feels  moft 
fully  the  effect  of  thofe  common  years  of  de- 
ficient crops,  which  in  the  natural  courfe  of 
things  are  to  be  expected.    The  competition  of 
increafing.  commercial  wealth,  operating  upon 
a  fupply  of  corn  not  increafing  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, muft  at  all  times  tend  to  raife  the  no- 
minal price  of  labour ;  but  when  fcarce  years 
are  taken  into  the  confideration,  its  effect  in 
this  way  mult  ultimately  be  very  great.  Dur- 
ing the  late  fcarcities  the  price  of  labour  has 
been  continually  riling,  and  it  will  not  readily 
fall  again.  In  every  country  there  will  be  many 
caufes,  which,  in  practice,  operating  like  fric- 
tion in  mechanics,  prevent  the  price  of  labour 
from  rifing  and.  falling  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  price  of  its  component  parts.    But  befides 
thefe  caufes,  there  is  one  very  powerful  caufe  in 
theory,  which  operates  to  prevent  the  price  of 
labour; from  falling  when  once  it  has  been  raifed, 
Su.ppoimg,  it  to  be  railed  by  a  temporary  caufe, 

fuch 
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fuch  as  a  fcarcity  of  provifions,  it  is  evident,  that 
it  will  not  fall  again,  unlefs  fome  kind  of  ftagna- 
tion  take  place  in  the  competition  among  the 
purchafers  of  labour ;  but  the  power  which  the 
increafe  of  the  real  price  of  labour,  on  the  re- 
turn of  plenty,  gives  to  the  labourer  of  purchaf- 
ing  a  greater  quantity  both  of  rude  and  manu- 
factured produce,  tends  to  prevent  this  ftagna- 
tion,  and  ftrongly  to  counteract  that  fall  in  the 
price,  which  would  .otherwife  take  place. 

Labour  is  a  commodity,  the  price  of  which 
will  not  be  fo  readily  affected  by  the  price  of 
its  component  parts  as  any  other.  The  reafon 
why  the  confumer  pays  a  tax  on  any  commo- 
dity, or  an  advance  in  the  price  of  any  of  its 
component  parts,  is,  becaufe  if  he  cannot  or 
will  not  pay  this  advance  of  price,  the  commo- 
dity will  not  be  produced  in  the  fame  quantity, 
and  the  next  year  there  will  be  only  fuch  a  pro- 
portion in  the  market,  as  is  accommodated  to  the 
number  of  perfons  that  will  confer* t  to  pay  the 
advance.  But  in  the  cafe  of  labour,  the  ope- 
ration ot  .withdrawing  the  commodity  is  much 
flower  and  more  painful.  Although  the  pur- 
chafers refufe  to  pay  the  advanced  price,  the 
fame  fupply  will  necefTarily  remain  in  the 
market,  not  only  the  next  year,  but  far  fome 

L  2  years 
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years  to  come.    Confequently,  if  no  increafe 
take  place  in  the  demand,  and  the  tax  or  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  provifions  be  not  fo  great, 
as  to  make  it  immediately  obvious  that  the  la- 
bourer cannot  fupport  his  family,  it  is  probable, 
that  he  will  continue  to  pay  this  advance,  till  a 
relaxation  in  the  rate  of  the  increafe  of  popula- 
tion caufes  the  market  to  be  under  fupplied 
with  labour,  and  then  of  courfe  the  competition 
among  the  purchafers  will  raife  the  price  above 
the  proportion  of  the  advance,  in  order  to  re- 
if.ore.  the  neceflary  fupply.    In  the  fame  man- 
ner if  an  advance  in  the  price  of  labour  take 
place  during  two  or  three  years  of  fcarcity,  it  is 
probable,  that  on  the  return  of  plenty  the  real 
recompenfe  of  labour  will  continue  higher  than 
the  ufual  average,  till  a  too  rapid  increafe  of 
population  caufes  a  competition  among  the  la- 
bourers, and  a  confequent  diminution  of  the 
price  of  labour  below  the  ufual  rate. 

When  a  country  in  average  years  grows  more 
corn  than  it  confumes,  and  is  in  the  habit  of 
exporting  a  part  of  it,  thofe  great  variations  of 
price,  which  from  the  competition  of  commer- 
cial wealth  often  produce  rafting  effects,  cannot 
occur  to  the  fame  extent.  The  wages  of  la- 
bour can  never  rife  very  much  above  the  com- 
mon 
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mon  price  in  other  commercial  countries  ;  and 
under  fuch  circumftances,  England  would  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  fulleft  and  moft  open 
competition.  The  increafmg  profperity  of  other 
countries  would  only  open  to  her  a  more  exten- 
five  market  for  her  commodities,  and  give  ad- 
ditional fpirit  to  all  her  commercial  tranfac- 
tions. 

The  high  price  of  corn  and  of  rude  produce 
in  general,  as  far  as  it  is  occafioned  by  the  freeft 
competition  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  is  a 
very  great  advantage,  and  is  the  beft  poffible 
encouragement  to  agriculture  ;  but  when  oc- 
cafioned merely  by  the  competition  of  monied 
wealth  at  home,  its  effecT:  is  different.  In  the- 
one  cafe,  a  great  encouragement  is  given  to  pro- 
duction in  general,  and  the  more  is  produced  the 
better.  In  the  other  cafe,  the  produce  is  ne- 
ceffarily  confined  to  the  home  confumption. 
The  cultivators  are  juftly  afraid  of  growing  too 
much  corny  as  a  confiderable  lofs  will  be  fuf- 
tained  upon  that  parr,  of  it  which  is  fold  abroad; 
and  a  glut  in  the  home  market  will  univerfally 
make  the  price  fall  below  the  fair  and  proper 
recompenfe  to  the  grower.  It  is  impoffible,  that 
a  country  under  fuch  circumftances  jflhould  not 

l  3  be 
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be  fubject  to  great  and  frequent  variations  in 
the  price  of  corn. 

If  we  were  to  endeavour  to  lower  the  price 
of  labour  by  encouraging  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  we  mould  probably  aggravate  the 
evil  tenfold.    Experience  warrants  us  in  faying, 
that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  labour  would  be 
flow  and  uncertain ;  but  the  decline  of  our  agri- 
culture would  be  certain.    The  Britifh  growe1" 
of  corn  could  not,  in  his  own  markets,  {land 
the  competition  of  the  foreign  grower,  in  ave- 
rage years.    Arable  lands  of  a  moderate  quality 
would  hardly  pay  the  expenfe  of  cultivation. 
Rich  foils  alone  would  yield  a  rent.    Round  all 
our  towns  the  appearances  would  be  the  fame 
as  ufual ;  but  in  the  interior  of  the  country* 
much  of  the  land  would  be  neglecTed,  and  al- 
moft  univerfally,  where  it  was  practicable,  paf- 
ture  would  take  place  of  tillage.    This  ftate  of 
things  would  continue,  till  the  equilibrium  was 
reftored,  either  by  the  fall  of  Britifh  rent  and 
wages,  or  an  advance  in  the  price  of  foreign 
corn,  or,  what  is  more  probabk,  by  the  union  of 
both  caufes.    But  a  period  would  have  elapfed 
of  confiderable  relative  encouragement  to  ma- 
nufactures, and  relative  difcouragement  to  agri- 
culture ; 
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culture  ;  a  certain  portion  of  capital  would  be 
taken  from  the  land;  and  when  the  equilibrium 
was  at  length  reftored,  the  nation  would  pro- 
bably be  found  dependant  upon  foreign  fupplies 
for  a  great  portion  of  her  fubfrftence ;  and  un- 
lefs  fome  particular  caule  were  to  occafion  a  fo- 
reign demand  greater  than  the  home  demand, 
her  independence,  in  this  refpecl;,  could  not  be 
recovered.  During  this  period  even  her  com- 
merce and  manufactures  would  be  in  a  moil 
precarious  ftate  ;  and  circumftances  by  no  means 
improbable  in  the  prefent  Urate  of  Europe  might 
reduce  her  population  within  the  limits  of  her 
reduced  cultivation.8 

In  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  a  country, 

■  Though  it  be  true,  that  the  high  price  of  labour  or  taxes 
on  agricultural  capital  ultimately  fall  on  the  rent,  yetwemuft 
by  no  means  throw  out  of  our  confederation  the  current 
leafes.  In  the  courfe  of  twenty  years,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  any  country  might  be 
very  flouriftiing,  or  very  much  the  reverfe,  according  as  the 
current  leafes  had  tended1  to  encourage  or  difcourage  improve- 
ment. A  general  fall  in  the  rent  of  land  would  be  preceded 
by  a  period  moft  unfavourable  to  the  inveftment  of  agricul- 
tural capital  ;  and  confequently  every  tax  which  affe£ts  agri- 
cultural capital  is  peculiarly  pernicious.  Taxes  which  affe£t 
capitals  in  trade  are  almoft  immediately  (hifted  off  on  the  con- 
fumer  ;  but  taxes  which  affecl:  agricultural  capital  fall,  during 
the  current  leafes,  wholly  on  the  farmer. 

t  4 
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.vvhich  depends  for  a  confiderable  part  of  its  fup- 
p]y  of  corn  upon  its  poorer  neighbours,  may  ex- 
pect to  fee  this  fupply  gradually  diminilh,  as 
thefe  countries  increafc  in  riches  and  popula- 
tion, and  have  Jefs  furplus  of  their  rude  produce 
to  fpare. 

The  political  relations  of  fuch  a  country  may 
expofe  it,  during  a  war,  to  have  that  part  of  it* 
fupplies  of  provifions,  which  it  derives  from  fo- 
reign ftates,  fuddenly  flopped,  or  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed ;  an  event  vvhich  could  not  take  place 
without  producing  the  moil  calamitous  effects. 

nation  in  which  commercial  wealth  pre- 
dominates has  an  abundance  of  all  thofe  articles, 
which  form  the  principal  confumption  of  the 
rich,  but  is  expofed  to  be  fbraightened  in  its 
fupplies  of  that  article,  which  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  all,  and  in  which  by  far  the  greateft 
portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  induftrious  dalles 
is  expended. 

A  nation  in  which  agricultural  wealth  pre- 
dominates, though  it  may  not  produce  at  home 
fuch  a  furplus  of  luxuries  and  conveniences  as 
the  commercial  nation,  and  may  therefore  be 
expofed  poffibly  to  fome  want  of  thefe  commo- 
dities, has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  furplus  of  that 
article,  which  is  cffential  to  the  well  being  of 

the 
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the  whole  (rate,  and  is  therefore  fecure  from 
want  in  what  is  of  the  greateft  importance. 

-And  if  we  cannot  be  fo  fure  of  the  fupply  of 
what  we  derive  from  others,  as  of  what  we 
produce  at  home,  it  feems  to  be  an  advantageous 
policy  in  a  nation,  whofe  territory  will  allow  of 
it,  to  fecure  a  furplus  of  that  commodity,  a  de- 
ficiency of  which  would  flrike  moil:  deeply  at 
its  happinefs  and  profperity. 

It  has  been  almoft  univerfally  acknowledged, 
that  there  is  no  branch  of  trade  more  profitable 
to  a  country,  even  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  than  the  fale  of  rude  produce.  In  gene- 
ral its  value  bears  a  much  greater  proportion  to 
the  expenfe  incurred  in  procuring  it,  than  that 
of  any  other  commodity  whatever,  and  the  na- 
tional profit  on  its  fale  is  in  confequence  greater. 
This  is  often  noticed  by  Dr.  Smith  ;  but  in 
combating  the  arguments  of  the  Economics,  he 
feems  for  a  moment  to  forget  it,  and  to  fpeak 
of  the  fupcrior  advantage  of  exporting  manu- 
factures. 

He  obferves,  that  a  trading  and  manufactu- 
ring country  exports  what  can  fubfift  and  accom- 
modate but  very  few,  and  imports  the  fubfift- 
ence  and  accommodation  of  a  great  number. 
The  other  exports  the  fubfiftencc  and  accom- 
modation 
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modation  of  a  great  number,  and  imports  that 
of  a  very  few  only.  The  inhabitants  of  the  one 
muft  always  enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
fubfiftence  than  what  their  own  lands  in  the 
actual  ftate  of  their  cultivation  could  afford. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  other  muft  always  en- 
joy a  much  fmaller  quantity.1 

In  this  paflage  he  does  not  teem  to  argue 
with  his  ufual  accuracy.  Though  the  manu- 
facturing nation  may  export  a  commodity,  which, 
in  its  actual  (hape,can  only  fubfift  and  accommo- 
date a  very  few;  yet  it  muft  be  recollected, 
that  in  order  to  prepare  this  commodity  for  ex- 
portation, a  confiderable  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  country  had  been  employed  in  fubfifting  and 
accommodating  a  great  number  of  workmen. 
And  with  regard  to  the  fubtiftence  and  accom- 
modation which  the  other  nation  exports,  whe- 
ther it  be  of  a  great  or  a  imall  number,  it  is 
certainly  no  more  than  fufEcient  to  replace  the 
fubfiftence,  that  had  been  confumed  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing nation,  together  with  the  profits  of 
the  matter  manufacturer  and  merchant,  which, 
probably,  are  not  fo  great  as  the  profits  of  the 
farmer  and  the  merchant  in  the  agricultural 
nation.    And  though  it  may  be  true,  that  the 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii,  b.  iv,  c.  ix,  p.  27. 
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inhabitants  of  the  manufacturing  nation  enjoy  a 
greater  quantity  of  fubfiftence,  than  what  their 
own  lands  in  the  actual  ftate  of  their  cultiva- 
tion could  afford ;  yet  an  inference  in  favour  of 
the  manufacturing  fyftem  by  no  means  follows, 
becaufe  the  adoption  of  the  one  or  the  other 
fyftem  will   make  the  greateft  difference  in 
their  actual  ftate  of  cultivation.    If,  during  the 
conrfe  of  a  century,  two  landed  nations  were  to 
purfue  thefe  two  different  fyftems,  that  is,  if 
one  of  them  were  regularly  to  export  manufac- 
tures, and  import  fubfiftence  ;  and  the  other  to 
export  fubfiftence,  and  import  manufactures, 
there  would  be  no  comparifon  at  the  end  of  the 
period  between  the  ftate  of  cultivation  in  the 
two  countries ;  and  no  doubt  could  rationally 
be  entertained,  that  the  country,  which  exported 
its  raw  produce,  would  be  able  to  fubfift  and 
accommodate  a  much  greater  population  than 
the  other. 

In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  is  fufficiently  profitable  to  the  in- 
dividuals concerned  in  it.  But  with  regard  to 
national  advantage,  there  are  four  very  ftrong 
reafons,  why  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other 
kind  of  export.  In  the  firft  place,  corn  pays 
from  its  own  funds  the  expenfes  of  procuring 

it, 
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it,  and  the  whole  of  what  is  fold  is  a  clear  na- 
tional profit.  If  I  fet  up  a  new  manufacture, 
the  perfons  employed  in  it  mutt  be  fupportcd 
out  of  the  funds  of  fubfiftence  already  exifting 
in  the  country,  the  value  of  which  muft  be  de- 
ducted from  the  price  for  which  the  commodity 
is  fold,  before  we  can  eftimate  the  clear  national 
profit.  But  if  I  cultivate  frefli  land,  or  employ 
more  men  in  the  improvement  of  what  was  be- 
fore cultivated,  I  increafe  the  general  funds  of 
fubfiftence  in  the  country.  With  a  part  of  this 
increafe  I  fupport  all  the  additional  perfons  em- 
ployed, and  the  whole  of  the  remainder,  which 
is  exported  and  fold,  is  a  clear  national  gain  ; 
befides  the  advantage  to  the  country  of  fup- 
porting  an  additional  population  equal  to  the 
additional  number  of  perfons  fo  employed, 
without  the  ilighteft  tendency  to  diminifh  the 
plenty  of  the  reft. 

Secondly,  in  all  wrought  commodities,  the 
fame  quantity  of  capital,  fkill,  and  labour,  em- 
ployed, will  produce  the  fame  or  very  nearly  the 
fame  quantity  of  complete  manufacture.  But 
owing  to  the  variations  of  the  feafons,  the  fame 
quantity  of  capital,  fkill,  and  labour  in  hufbandry 
may  produce  in  different  years  very  different 
quantities  of  corn.    Confequently,  if  the  two 

commodities 
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commodities  were  equally  valuable  to  man, 
from  the  greater  probability  of  the  occafional 
failure  of  corn  than  of  manufactures,  it  would 
be  of  more  confequence  to  have  an  average  fur- 
plus  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter. 

Thirdly,  corn  being  an  article  of  the  mofr 
abfolutely  neceffity,  in  comparifon  with  which  all 
others  will  be  facrificed,  a  deficiency  of  it  muff, 
neceffarily  produce  a  much  greater  advance  of 
price,  than  a  deficiency  of  any  other  kind  of 
produce ;  and  as  the  price  of -corn  influences  the 
price  of  fo  many  other  commodities,  the  evil 
effects  of  a  deficiency  will  not  only  be  more  fe- 
vere  and  more  general,  but  more  lafting,  than 
the  effects  of  a  deficiency  in  any  other  com- 
modity. 

Fourthly,  there  appear  to  be  but  three  ways 
of  rendering  the  fupplies  of  corn  in  a  particular 
country  more  equable,  and  of  preventing  the 
evil  effects  of  thofe  deflciences  from  unfavour- 
able feafons,  which  in  the  natural  courfe  of 
things  muff  be  expected  occafionally  to  recur. 
Thefe  are,  i.  An  immediate  fupply  from  foreign 
nations ;  as  foon  as  the  fcarcity  occurs.  3.  Large 
public  granaries.  3.  The  habitual  growth  of 
a  quantity  of  corn  for  a  more  extended  market 

than 
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than  the  average  home  confumption  affords.* 
Of  the  firft,  experience  has  convinced  us,  that  the 
fuddennefs  of  the  demand  prevents  it  from 
being  effectual.  To  the  fecond,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all,  that  there  are  very  great  and 
weighty  objections.  There  remains  then  only 
the  third. 

Thefe  confederations  feem  to  make  it  a  point 
of  the  firft  confeqnence  to  the  happinefs  and  per- 
manent profperity  of  any  country,  to  be  able 
to  carry  on  the  export  trade  of  corn  as  one 
confiderable  branch  of  its  commercial  trans- 
actions. 

But  how  to  give  this  ability,  how  to  turn  a 
nation  from  the  habit  of  importing  corn  to 
the  habit  of  exporting  it,  is  the  great  difficulty. 
It  has  been  generally  acknowledged,  and  is  fre- 
quently noticed  by  Dr.  Smith,  that  the  policy 
of  modern  Europe  has  led  it  to  encourage  the 
induftry  of  the  towns  more  than  the  induftry 
of  the  country,  or,  in  other  words,  trade  more 

a  A  plan  lias  lately  been  fuggefted  in  Mr.  Oddy's  European 
Commerce  (page  511),  of  making  this  country  an  entrepct  of 
foreign  grain,  to  be  opened  only  for  internal  fale,  when  corn  is 
above  the  importation  price,  whatever  that  may  be.  To  this 
plan,  if  it  can  be  executed,  1  fee  no  objection  ;  and  it  certainly 
deferves  attention.  It  would  not  interfere  with  the  home  growth 
of  corn,  and  would  be  a  good  provifion  againft  years  of  fcarcity. 

than 
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than  agriculture.  In  this  policy,  England  has 
certainly  not  been  behind  the  reft  of  Europe  3 
perhaps  indeed,  except  in  one  inftance,b  it  may- 
be faid  that  ftie  has  been  the  foremoft.  If 
things  had  been  left  to  take  their  natural  courfe, 
there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  that  the  commer- 
cial part  of  the  fociety  would  have  increafed 
beyond  the  furplus  produce  of  the  cultivators  ; 
but  the  high  profits  of  commerce  from  mono- 
polies, and  other  peculiar  encouragements, 
have  altered  this  natural  courfe  of  things ;  and 
the  body  politic  is  in  an  artificial,  and  in  fome 
degree  difeafed  ftate,  with  one  of  its  principal 
members  out  of  proportion  to  the  reft.  Al- 
moft  all  medicine  is  in  itfelf  bad  ;  and  one  of 
the  great  evils  of  illnefs  is  the  neceffity  of 
taking  it.  No  perfon  can  well  be  more  averfe 
to  medicine  in  the  animal  economy,  or  a  fyf- 
tem  of  expedients  in  political  economy,  than 
myfelf ;  but  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  country 
fomething  of  the  kind  may  be  neceflary,  to 
prevent  greater  evils.  It  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  comparative  importance,  whether  we  are 
fully  fupplied  with  broadcloth,  linens,  and 
muflins,  or  even  wTith  tea,  fugar,  and  coffee ; 
and  no  rational  politician  therefore  would 
b  The  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn. 

think 
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think  of  propofmg  a  bounty  upon  fuch  com- 
modities. But  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  the 
very  highcft  importance,  whether  we  are  fully 
fupplicd  with  food ;  and  if  a  bounty  would 
produce  fuch  a  fupply,  the  moft  liberal  po- 
litical economift  might  be  juftified  in  pro- 
pofmg it ;  confidering  food  as  a  commodity 
diftincl:  from  all  others,,  and  preeminently 
valuable. 


CEIAP. 


(    161  ) 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  Bounties  on  the  Exportation  of  Com. 

In  difcuffing  the  policy  of  a  bounty  on  the  ex- 
portation of  corn,  it  fhould  be  premifed,  that  the 
private  intcrefts  of  the  farmers  and  proprietors 
fhould  never  enter  into  the  queftion.  The  fole 
■object  of  our  confideration  ought  to  be  the  per- 
manent intereft  of  the  confumer,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  which  is  comprehended  the  whole  na- 
tion. 

According  to  the  general  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  it  is  for 
the  intereft  of  the  civilized  world,  that  each  na- 
tion mould  purchafe  its  commodities  wherever 
they  can  be  had  the  cheapeft. 

According  to  thefe  principles,  it  is  rather  de- 
firable,  that  fome  obftacles  fhould  exift  to  the 
cxceffive  accumulation  of  wealth  in  any  par- 
ticular country ;  and  that  rich  nations  mould  be 
tempted  to  purchafe  their  corn  of  poorer  na- 
tions, as  by  thefe  means  the  wealth  of  the  civi- 
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lized  world  will  not  only  be  more  rapidly  in- 
crcafed,  but  more  equably  diffufed. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  local  interefts  and 
political  relations  may  modify  the  application  of 
thefe  general  principles ;  and  in  a  country 
with  a  territory  fit  for  the  production  of  corn, 
an  independent,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  more 
equable  fupply  of  this  nccefiary  of  life,  may  be 
an  object  of  fuch  importance,  as  to  warrant  a 
deviation  from  them. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  every  thing  will 
ultimately  find  its  level,  but  this  level  is  fome- 
times  effected  in  a  very  harm  manner.  Eng-j 
land  may  export  corn  a  hundred  years  hence 
without  the  affiftance  of  a  bounty  ;  but  this  is: 
much  more  likely  to  happen  from  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  her  manufactures,  than  from  the  increafe 
of  her  agriculture  ;  and  a  policy,  which  in  fo 
important  a  point  may  tend  to  foften  the  harfh 
corrections  of  general  laws,  feems  to  be  jufti- 
fiable. 

The  regulations  refpecting  importation  and 
exportation  adopted  in  the  corn  laws,  that  were 
eitablifhed  in  1688  and  1700,  feemed  to  have 
the  effect  of  giving;  that  encouragement  to 
agriculture,  which  it  fo  much  wanted ;  at  leaft 

they 
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they  were  followed  by  a  growth  of  corn  in  the 
country  confiderably  above  the  wants  of  the 
adual  population,  by  a  lower  average  price, 
and  bv  a  iteadinefs  of  prices^  that  had  never 
been  experienced  before* 

During  the  feventeentli  Century,  and  indeed 
the  whole  period  of  our  hiftory  previous  to  it, 
the  prices  of  wheat  were  fubjed  to  great  fluc- 
tuations, and  the  average  price  was  very  high. 
For  fixty  three  years  before  the  year  i  700,  the 
average  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  was,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Smith,  2I.  lis.  ojd.,  and  for  five 
years  before  1650,  it  WTas  3I.  12s.  8d.  From 
the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  corn  laws  in 
1700  and  1706,  the  prices  became  extraordi- 
narily  fteady  ;  and  the  average  price  for  forty 
years,  previous  to  the  year  1750,  funk  fo  low  as 
1 1.  1 6s.  per  quarter.    This  was  the  period  of 
our  greatest  exportations*    In  the  year  iy$7> 
the  laws  were  fufpended,  and  in  the  year  1773 
they  were  totally  altered.    The  exports  of  corn 
have  fince  been  regularly  decreafing,  and  the 
imports   increafing.      The   average    price  of 
wheat  for  the  forty  years  ending  in  1800,  was 
3l.  9s.  ^d;  and  for  the  laffc  five  years  of  this 
period,  3I.  6s.  6d.    During  this  laft  term,  the 
balance  of  the  imports  of  all  forts  of  grain  is 

M  2  eftimated 
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eftimated  at  2,938,357/  and  the  dreadful  fluc- 
tuations of  price,  which  have  occurred  of  late 
years,  we  are  but  too  well  acquainted  with. 

It  is  at  all  times  dangerous,  to  be  halty  in 
drawing  general  inferences  from  partial  expe- 
rience :  but,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  period 
that  has  been  confidcrcd  is  of  fo  confiderable  an 
extent ;  and  the  changes  from  fluctuating  and 
high  prices  to  flcady  and  low  prices,  with  a 
return  to  fluctuating  and  high  prices  again, 
correfpond  fo  accurately  with  the  eltablifhment 
and  full  vigour  of  the  corn  laws,  and  with  their 
fubfequent  alterations  and  inefficacy  ;  that  it  was 
certainly  rather  a  bold  aflertion  in  Dr.  Smith  to 
fay,  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  mull:  have 
happened  in  fpite  of  the  bounty,  and  could  not 
poffibly  have  happened  in  confequence  of  it. b 
From  a  view  of  the  facts,  it  does  not  at  any  rate 
feem  probable,  that  the  caufes,  whatever  they 
may  be,  which  have  produced  this  effect,  mould 
have  been  continually  impeded  by  the  laws  in 
queftion  ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  that 
he  mould  defend  a  pofition  fo  contrary  to  ap- 
pearances, by  the  moft  powerful  arguments. 

a  Anderfon's  Inveftigntion  of  the  Circumflances  which  led 
to  Scarcity,  Table,  p.  40.  i 

b  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  b.  iv,  c.  r,  p.  264. 
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As  in  the  prefent  ftatc  of  this  country  the  fub- 
ject  feems  to  be  of  the  higheft  importance,  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  examine  the  validity  of  thefe 
arguments. 

He  obferves,  that  both  in  yearns  of  plenty,  and 
in  years  of  fcarcity,  the  bounty  neceffarily  tends 
to  raife  the  money  price  of  corn  fomewhat 
higher,  than  it  otherwife  would  be  in  the  home 
market. a 

That  it  does  fo  in  years  of  plenty  is  undoubt- 
edly true  ;  but  that  it  does  fo  in  years  of  fcarcity 
appears  to  me  as  undoubtedly  falfe.  The  only 
argument  by  which  Dr.  Smith  fupports  this 
latter  pofition  is,  by  faying,  that  the  exportation 
prevents  the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving 
the  fcarcity  of  another.  But  this  is  certainly  a 
very  infufficient  reafon.  The  fcarce  year  may 
not  immediately  follow  the  moft  plentiful  year ; 
and  it  is  totally  contrary  to  the  habits  and  prac- 
tice of  farmers,  to  fave  the  fuperfluity  of  fix  or 
feven  years  for  a  contingency  of  this  kind. 
Great  practical  inconveniencies  generally  attend 
the  keeping  of  fo  large  a  referved  ftore.  Diffi- 
culties often  occur  from  a  want  of  proper  ac- 
commodations tor  it.  It  is  at  all  times  liable  to 
damage  from  vermin  and  other  eaufes.  When 
1  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  b.  iv,  c.  v,  p.  265. 
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very  large,  it  is  apt  to  be  viewed  with  a  jealous 
and  grudging  eye  by  the  common  people.  And, 
in  general,  the  farmer  may  either  not  be  able  to 
remain  fo  long  without  his  returns ;  or  may 
not  be  willing  to  employ  fo  confiderable  a  ca- 
pital in  a  way,  in  which  the  returns  rauft  necef- 
farily  be  diftant  and  precarious.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  cannot  reafonably  expect,  that, 
upon  this  plan,  the  referved  llore  mould  in  any 
degree  be  equal  to  that,  which  in  a  fcarce  year 
would  be  kept  at  home,  in  a  country  which  was 
in  the  habit  of  conftant  exportation  to  a  con- 
fiderable amount ;  and  we  know,  that  even  a 
very  little  difference  in  the  degree  of  deficiency 
will  often  make  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
price. 

Dr.  Smith  then  proceeds  to  ftate  very  juftlyl 
that  the  defenders  of  the  corn  laws  do  not  infifr. 
fo  much  upon  the  price  of  corn  in  the  actual 
ftate  of  tillage,  as  upon  their  tendency  to  im- 
prove this  actual  Itate,  by  opening  a  more  ex- 
tcnfive  foreign  market  to  the  corn  of  the  far- 
mer, and  fecuring  to  him  a  better  price  than 
he  could  otherwife  expeel  for  his  commodity ; 
which  double  encouragement,  they  imagine, 
muff  in  a  long  period  of  years  occafion  fuch  an 
Increafc  in  the  production  of  corn,  as  may  lower 

its 
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its  price  in  the  home  market  much  more  than 
the  bounty  can  raife  it,  in  the  ftate  of  tillage 
then  actually  exifting.* 

In  anfwer  to  this  he  obferves,  that  whatever 
extenfion  of  the  foreign  market  can  be  occafion- 
ed  by  the  bounty,  muft  in  every  particular  year 
be  altogether  at  the  expenfe  of  the  home  mar- 
ket, as  every  bufhel  of  corn  which  is  exported 
by  means  of  the  bounty,  and  which  would  not 
have  been  exported  without  the  bounty,  would 
have  remained  in  the  home  market  to  increafe 
the  confumption,  and  to  lower  the  price  of  that 
commodity. 

In  this  obfervation  he  appears  to  me  a  little 
to  mifufe  the  term  market.  Becaufe,  by  fell- 
ing a  commodity  below  what  he  calls  its  natural 
price,  it  is  poffible  to  get  rid  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  it,  in  any  particular  market,  than  would 
have  gone  off  otherwife,  it  cannot  juftly  be  faid, 
that  by  this  procefs  fuch  a  market  is  proporti- 
onally extended.  Though  the  removal  of  the 
two  taxes  mentioned  by  Dr.  Smith,  as  paid  on 
account  of  the  bounty,  would  certainly  rather 
increafe  the  power  of  the  lower  cluiles  to  pur- 
chafe  ;  yet  in  each  particular  year  the  confump- 
tion muft  be  ultimately  limited  by  the  popula- 
tion ;   and  the  increafe  of  confumntion  from 

1  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  b.  iv,  c.  v,  p.  255. 
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the  removal  of  thefe  taxes  might  by  no  means 
be  fufficicnt,  to  take  or?  the  whole  iuperfluity 
of  the  farmers,  without  lowering  the  general 
price  of  corn,  fo  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  fair 
recompenfe.  If  the  price  of  IBntifh  corn  in  the 
home  market  rife  in  confequence  of  the  bounty, 
it  is  an  unanfwerable  proof,  that  the  effectual 
market  for  Britifh  corn  is  extended  by  it  ; 
and  that  the  diminution  of  demand  at  home, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  extcnfion  of  the  demand  abroad. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  difcouragement  to 
the  production  of  any  commodity  in  a  large 
quantity,  than  the  fear  of  overftocking  the 
market  with  it.  Nor  can  there  be  a  greater  en- 
couragement to  fuch  a  production,  than  the 
certainty  of  finding  an  effectual  market  for  any 
quantity,  however  great,  that  can  be  obtained. 
It  fhould  be  obferved  further,  that  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  bounty  is  to  obtain  a 
furplus  above  the  home  confumption,  which 
may  fupply  the  deficiency  of  unfavourable  years  ; 
but  it  is  evident,  that  no  poffible  extenfion  of 
the  home  market  can  attain  this  object. 

Dr.  Smith  goes  on  to  fay,  that,  if  the  two 
taxes  paid  by  the  people  on  account  of  the 
bounty,  namely,  the  one  to  the  government  to 
pay  this  bounty,  and  the  other  paid  in  the  ad- 
vanced 
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vanced  price  of  the  commodity,  do  not,  in  the 
a&ual  ftate  of  the  crop,  raife  the  price  of  la- 
bour, and  thus  return  upon  the  farmer ;  they 
mull  reduce  the  -ability  of  the  labouring  poor  to 
bring  up  their  children,  and,  by  thus  retraining 
the '  population  and  induflry  of  the  country, 
mutt  tend  to  ftunt  and  reftrain  the  gradual  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  home  market,  and  thereby,  in 
the  long  run,  rather  to  diminifh,  than  to  aug- 
ment, the  whole  market  and  confumption  of 
com.* 

I  think  it  has  been  Ihown,  and  indeed  it  will 
fcarcely  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  fyftem  of 
exportation  arifing  from  the  bounty  has  an 
evident  tendency  in  years  of  fcarcity  to  Increafe 
the  fupplies  of  corn  ;  or  to  prevent  their  being  fo 
much  diminifhed  as  they  otherwife  would  be, 
which  comes  to  the  fame  thing.  Confequently 
the  labouring  poor  will  be  able  to  live  better, 
and  the  population  will  be  lefs  checked  in  thefe 
particular  years,  than  they  would  have  been 
without  the  fyftem  of  exportation  arifing  from 
the  bounty.  But  if  the  effecl:  of  the  bounty,  in 
this  view  of  the  fubjecl:,  be  only  to  reprefs  a 
little  the  population  in  years  of  plenty,  while  it 
encourages  it  comparatively  in  years  of  fcarcity  ; 
"'■  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  b.  iv,  c.  v,  p.  267. 
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its  effect  is  evidently  to  regulate  the  population 
more  equally  according  to  that  quantity  of  fub- 
fiflcncc,  which  can  permanently,  and  without 
occafional  defalcations,  be  fupplied.  And  this 
efTecl:,  I  have  no  hefitation  in  faying,  is  one  of 
the  greateft  advantages,  which  can  poflibly  occur 
to  a  fociety  ;  and  contributes  more  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  labouring  poor,  than  can  eafily  be 
conceived  by  thofe,  who  have  not  deeply  con- 
fidered  the  fubjecl:.  In  the  whole  compafs  of 
human  events,  I  doubt  if  there  be  a  more  fruit- 
ful fource  of  mifery,  or  one  more  invariably 
productive  of  difaftrous  confequences,  than  a 
fudden  flart  of  population  from  two  or  three 
years  of  plenty,  which  mufr.  necefTarily  be  re- 
prefTed  on  the  firft  return  of  fcarcity,  or  even  of 
average  crops.  It  has  been  fuggefted,  that,  if  wc 
were  in  the  habit  of  exporting  corn  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  bounty,  the  price  would  fall  frill 
lower  in  years  of  extraordinary  abundance,  than 
without  fuch  a  bounty  and  fuch  exportation  ; 
becaufe  the  exuberance  belonging  to  that  part  of 
the  crop  ufually  exported  would  fall  upon  the 
home  market.  But  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon 
for  fuppofing,  that  this  would  be  the  cafe.  The 
quantity  annually  exported  would  by  no  means 
be  fixed,  but  would  depend  upon  the  flate  of 

the 
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the  crop,  and  the  demands  of  the  home  market. 
One  e;reat  advantage  of  a  foreign  market,  both 
with  regard  to  buying  and  felling,  is  the  im- 
probability, that  years  of  fcarcity,  or  years  of 
abundance,  mould  in  many  different  countries, 
occur  at  the  fame  time.  In  a  year  of  abun- 
dance the  fixed  mm  of  the  bounty  would  always 
bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  coft  of  produc- 
tion. A  greater  encouragement  would  there- 
fore be  given  to  export,  and  a  very  moderate 
lowering  of  price  would  probably  enable  the 
farmer,  to  difpofe  of  the  whole  of  his  excefs  in 
foreign  markets. 

The  moft  plaufible  argument  that  Dr.  Smith 
adduces  asrainft  the  corn  laws  is,  that,  as  the 
money  price  of  corn  regulates  that  of  all  other 
home-made  commodities,  the  advantage  to  the 
proprietor  from  the  increafed  money  price  is 
merely  apparent,  and  not  real ;  fince  what  he 
gains  in  his  fales,  he  muft  lofe  in  his  purchafes. a 

This  pofition,  however,  is  not  true,  without 
many  limitations.  The  money  price  of  corn 
in  a  particular  country  is  undoubtedly  by  far 
the  moft  powerful  ingredient  in  regulating  the 
price  of  labour,  and  of  all  other  commodities  ; 
but  it  is  not  enough  for  Dr.  Smith's  pofition, 
a  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  b.  iv,  c.  v,  p.  269. 
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that  it  mould  be  the  molt  powerful  ingredient ; 
it  mull  be  fliown,  that,  other  caufes  remaining 
the  fame,  the  price  of  every  article  will  rife 
and  fall  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
corn ;  and  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe. 
Dr.  Smith  himfelf  excepts  all  foreign  commo- 
dities ;  but  when  we  reflect  upon  the  fum  of 
our  imports,  and  the  quantity  of  foreign  articles 
ufed  in  our  manufactures,  this  exception  alone 
is  of  very  great  importance.    Wool  and  raw 
hides,  two  moft  important  materials  of  home 
growth,  do  not,  according  to  Dr.  Smith's  own 
reafonings,  (Booki,  c.  xi,  p.  363  et  feq.)  depend 
much  upon  the  price  of  corn  and  the  rent  of 
land  ;  and  the  price  of  flax  is  of  courfe  greatly 
influenced  by  the  quantity  we  import.  But 
woollen   cloths,   leather,  linen,    cottons,  tea, 
fugar,  &c,  which  are  comprehended  in  the 
above-named  articles,  form  almoft  the  whole  of 
the  clothing  and  luxuries  of  the  induftrious 
clafTes  of  fociety.    Confequently,  although  that 
part  of  the  wages  of  labour,  which  is  expended 
in  food,  will  rife  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
corn,  the  whole  of  the  w*ages  vsill  not  rife  in 
the  fbme  proportion.    When  great  improve- 
ments in  manufacturing  machinery  have  taken 
place  in  any  country,  that  part  of  the  price  of 
i  the  • 
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the  wrought  commodity,  which  pays  the  intcreft 
of  the  fixed  capital  employed  in  producing  it, 
as  this  capital  had  been  accumulated  before  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  labour,  will  not  rife  in 
confequence  of  this  advance,  except  as  it  re- 
quires gradual  renovation.  And  in  the  cafe  of 
great  and  numerous  taxes  on  confumption,  as 
thofe  who  live  by  the  wages  of  labour  muft 
alwTays  receive  'wherewithal  to  pay  them,  at 
leaft  all  thofe  upon  necevlaries,  a  rife  or  fall  in 
the  price  of  corn,  though  it  would  increafe  or 
decreafe  that  part  of  the  wages  of  labour  which 
refolves  itfelf  into  food,  evidently  would  not  in- 
creafe or  decreafe  that  part,  which  was  denYined 
for  the  payment  of  taxes. 

It  cannot  then  be  admitted  as  a  general  po- 
fition,  that  the  money  price  of  corn  in  any  coun- 
try is  an  accurate  meafure  of  the  real  value  of 
filver  in  that  country.  But  all  thefe  confider- 
ations,  though  of  great  weight  to  the  owners  of 
land,  will  not  influence  the  growth  of  corn  be- 
yond the  current  leafes.  At  the  expiration  of  a 
lcafc,  any  particular  advantage,  which  the  farmer 
had  received  from  a  favourable  proportion  be- 
tween the  price  of  corn  and  of  labour,  would  be 
taken  from  him,  and  any  difadvantage  from  an 
unfavourable  proportion  made  up  to  him.  The 

fole 
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fole  caufe,  which  would  determine  the  quantity 
of  effective  capital  employed  in  agriculture, 
would  be  the  extent  of  the  effectual  demand  for 
corn;  and  if  the  bounty  had  really  enlarged  this 
demand,  which  it  certainly  would  have  done, 
it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe,  that  more  capital 
would  not  be  employed  upon  the  land. 

When  Dr.  Smith  fays,  that  the  nature  of 
things  has  ftamped  upon  corn  a  real  value, 
which  cannot  be  altered  by  merely  altering  the 
money  price  ;  and  that  no  bounty  upon  expor- 
tation, no  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  can 
raife  that  value,   nor  the   freeft  competition 
lower  it;a  it  is  evident,  that  he  changes  the 
queftion  from  the  profits  of  the  growers  of  corn 
or  the  proprietors  of  land,  to  the  phyfical  and 
abfolute  value  of  corn  in  itfelf.    I  certainly  do 
not  mean  to  fay,  that  the  bounty  alters  the 
phyfical  value  of  corn,  and  makes  a  bufhel  of  it 
fupport  a  greater  number  of  labourers  for  a  day 
than  it  did  before ;  but  I  certainly  do  mean  to 
fay,  that  the  bounty  to  the  Britifh  cultivator 
does,  in  the  actual  ftate  of  things,  really  increafe 
the  demand  for  Britifh  corn ;  and  thus  encou- 
rages him  to  fow  more  than  he  ctherwife  would 
do,  and  enables  him  in  confequence  to  employ 
*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  b.  iv,  c.  v,  p.  278. 

more 
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more  bufhels  of  corn  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
•Greater  number  of  labourers. 

If  Dr.  Smith's  theory  were  ftricilj  true,  and 
the  real  price  of  corn,  or  its  price  in  the  mm  of 
all  other  commodities,  never  fuffered  any  vari- 
ation, it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  reafon  why 
we  grow  more  corn  now  than  we  did  200  years 
ago.    If  no  rife  in  the  nominal  price  of  corn 
were  a  real  rife,  or  could  enable  the  farmer  to  cul- 
tivate better,  or  determine  more  of  the  national 
capital  to  the  land,  it  would  appear,  that  agricul- 
ture was  indeed  in  a  moft  unfortunate  fituation, 
and  that  no  adequate  motive  could  exiit.  to  the 
further  inveftment  of  capital  in  this  branch  of 
induftry.    But  furely  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the 
real  price  of  corn  varies,  though  it  may  not  vary 
fo  much  as  the  real  price  of  other  commodities  ; 
and  that  there  are  periods  when  all  wrought 
commodities  are  cheaper,  and  periods  when 
they  are  dearer,  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
corn :  and  in  the  one  cafe  capital  flows  from 
manufactures  to  agriculture,  and  in  the  other 
from  agriculture  to  manufactures.    To  overlook 
thefe  periods,  or  confider  them  of  flight  impor- 
tance, is  unpardonable,  becaufe  in  every  branch 
of  trade  thefe  periods  form  the  grand  encourage- 
ment to  an  increafc  of  fupply.    Undoubtedly  the 

profits 
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profits  of  trade  in  any  particular  branch  of  in- 
duflry  can  never  long  remain  higher  than  in 
others ;  but  how  arc  they  lowered,  except*  by 
influx  of  capital  occafioned  by  thefe  high 
profits  ?  It  never  can  be  a  national  object  per- 
manently to  increafe  the  profits  of  any  particular 
fet  of  dealers.  The  national  object  is  the  in- 
creafe of  fupply  ;  but  this  object  Cannot  be  at- 
tained but  by  previoufly  increafing  the  profits  of 
thefe  dealers,  and  thus  determining  a  greater 
quantity  of  capital  to  this  particular  employ- 
ment. The  fhip-owners  and  failors  do  not  make 
greater  profits  now,  than  they  did  before  the 
navigation  act':  but  the  object  of  the  nation 
was  not  to  increafe  the  profits  of  fhip-owners 
and  failors,  but  the  quantity  of  fhipping  and 
feamen ;  and  this  could  not  be  done  but  by  a 
law,  which,  by  increafing  the  demand  for  them, 
raifed  the  profits  of  the  capital  before  employed 
in  this  way,  and  determined  a  greater  quantity 
to  flow  into  the  fame  channel.  The  object  of 
the  nation  in  the  corn  laws  is  not  the  increafe 
of  the  profits  of  the  farmers,  or  the  rents  of  the 
landlords ;  but  the  determination  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  national  capital  to  the  land,  and 
the  confequent  increafe  of  fupply  :  and  though 
in  the  cafe  of  an  advance  in  the  price  of  corn 

from 
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from  an  increafed  demand,  the  rife  of  wages, 
the  rife  of  rents,  and  the  fall  of  filver,  tend  to 
obfcure  in  fome  degree  our  view  of  the  fubjecl ; 
yet  we  cannot  refufe  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
real  price  of  corn  varies  during  periods  fuffici- 
ently  long  to  affect  the  determination  of  capital, 
or  we  mail  be  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  own- 
ing, that  no  motive  can  exift  to  the  further  in- 
veftment  of  capital  in  the  production  of  corn. 

The  mode  in  which  a  bounty  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  operates  feems  to  be  this. 
Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  price  at  which  the 
Britifh  grower  can  afford  to  fell  his  corn  in 
average  years  is  55  millings,  and  the  price  at 
which  the  foreign  grower  can  fell  it,  53  {hil- 
lings. Thus  circumftanced,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  Britifh  grower  cannot  export  corn  even  in 
years  confiderably  above  an  average  crop.  In 
this  ftate  of  things  let  a  bounty  of  five  fhillings 
per  quarter  be  granted  on  exported  corn.  Im- 
mediately as  this  bounty  was  eftablifhed  the 
exportation  would  begin,  and  go  on,  till  the  price 
in  the  home  market  had  rifen  to  the  price  at 
which  Britifh  corn  could  be  fold  abroad  with 
the  addition  of  the  bounty.  The  abftra&ion  of 
a  part  of  the  home  fupply,  or  even  the  appre- 
henfion  of  it,  would  foon  raife  the  price  in  the 

vol.  11.  n  home 
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home  market ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  quan- 
tity exported  before  this  rife  had  taken  place 
would  not,  at  the  moft,  bear  fuch  a  proportion 
to  the  whole  quantity  in  the  ports  of  Europe, 
as  to  lower  the  general  price  more  than  a  (hil- 
ling in  the  quarter.    Confequently  the  Britim 
grower  would  fell  his  corn  abroad  for  52  mil- 
lings, which  with  the  addition  of  the  bounty 
would  be  57  millings,  and  what  was  fold  at 
l|ome  would   bear   exactly  the   fame  price, 
throwing  out  of  our  confideration  at  prefent  the 
expences  of  freight,  &c.    The  Britim  grower 
therefore,  inftead  of  55  millings  at  which  he 
could  afford  tp  fell,  would  get  57  millings  for 
his  whole  crop.   Dr.  Smith  hasfupppfed,  that  a 
bounty  of  five  millings  would  raife  the  price  of 
corn  in  the  home  market  four  millings ;  but  this 
is  evidently  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  the  grow- 
ing price  of  corn  was  not  lower  abroad  than  at 
home,  and  in  this  cafe  his  fuppofition  would 
probably  be  correct:.    In  the  cafe  before  fup- 
ppfed  however,  the  extra  profits  of  the  farmer 
would  be  only  two  millings.    As  far  as  this  a^- 
yance  would  go,  it  would  raife  the  profits  of 
farming,  and  encourage  him  to  grow  more  corn. 
The  next  year  therefore  the  fupply  would  be 
increafed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pur- 
chafers 
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chafers  of  the  year  before,  and  to  make  this  ad- 
ditional quantity  go  off,  the  price  rmiit  fall ; 
and  it  would  of  courfe  fall  both  in  the  foieign 
and  the  home  market,  as  while  any  exportation 
continues,  the  price  in  the  home  market  wil* 
be  regulated  by  the  price  in  foreign  markets 
with  the  addition  of  the  bounty.  This  fall  may 
be  inconfiderable,  but  ftill  the  effect  will  be  in 
this  direction,  and  after  the  firft  year,  the  price  of 
corn  will  for  fome  time  continue  to  fall  towards 
its  former  level.  In  the  mean  time  however, 
the  cheapnefs  of  corn  abroad  might  gradually 
tend  to  increafe  the  number  of  purchafers,  and 
extend  the  effectual  demand  for  corn,  not  only 
at  the  late  reduced  prices,  but  at  the  original 
or  even  higher  prices.  But  every  extenfion  of 
this  kind  would  tend  to  raife  the  price  of  corn 
abroad  to  a  nearer  level  with  the  growing  price 
at  home,  and  confequently  would  give  the 
Britilh  farmer  a  greater  advantage  from  the 
bounty.  If  the  demand  abroad  extended  only 
in  proportion  to  the  cheapnefs,  the  effect  would 
be,  that  part  of  the  agriculture  of  foreign  coun- 
tries would  be  checked  to  make  room  for  the 
increafed  agriculture  of  Britain,  and  fome  of 
the  foreign  growers,  who  traded  upon  the  fmal- 
left  profits,  would  be  juftled  out  of  the  markets. 

W  2  At 
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At  what  time  the  advanced  price  at  home 
would  begin  to  affect  the  price  of  labour  and 
of  all  other  commodities,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  fay ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the  interval 
might  be  confiderable,  hecaufe  the  firft  and 
greateft  rife,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  has  been 
made,  would  not  be  above  threepence  in  the 
bufhel,  and.  this  advance  would  for  fome  time 
diminilh  every  year.  But  after  the  full  effect 
from  this  advance,  whatever  it  might  be,  had 
taken  place,  the  influence  of  the  bounty  would 
by  no  means  be  loft.  For  fome  years  it  would 
give  the  Britifh  grower  an  abfolute  advantage 
over  the  foreign  grower.  This  advantage  would 
of  courfe  gradually  diminilh,  hecaufe  it  is  the 
nature  of  all  effectual  demand  to  be  ultimately 
fupplied,  and  to  oblige  the  producers  to  fell  at 
the  loweft  price  that  they  can  afford.  But 
after  having  experienced  a  period  of  very  de- 
cided encouragement,  the  Britifh  grower  will 
find  himfelf  at  laft  on  a  level  with  the  foreign 
grower,  which  he  was  not  before  the  bounty, 
and  in  the  habit  of  fupplying  a  larger  market 
than  his  own  upon  equal  terms  with  his  com- 
petitors. And  after  this,  if  the  foreign  and 
Britifh  markets  continued  to  extend  themfelves 
equally,  the  Britifh  grower  would  continue  to 

proportion 
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proportion  his  fupplies  to  both  ;  becaufe,  unlefs 
a  particular  increafe  of  demand  were  to  take 
place  at  home,  he  could  never  withdraw  his 
foreign  fupply  without  lowering  the  price  of  his 
whole  crop  ;  and  the  nation  would  thus  be  in 
poffeffion  of  a  conftant  {tore  for  years  of  fear- 
city. 

To  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  indeed,  the 
fuppofition  here  made  will  not  apply.  In  average 
years  we  do  not  grow  enough  for  our  own  con- 
sumption. Our  firft  object  mull  therefore  be 
to  fupply  our  own  wants,  before  we  aim  at  ob- 
taining an  excefs,  and  the  reltrictive  laws  on 
importation  are  ftrongly  calculated  to  produce 
this  effect.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
decided  encouragement  to  the  inveftment  of 
capital  in  agriculture,  than  the  certainty,  that 
for  many  years  to  come  the  price  will  never 
fall  fo  low  as  the  growing  price  according  to 
the  exifting  leafes.  If  fuch  a  certainty  has  no 
tendency  to  give  encouragement  to  Britilh  agri- 
culture, on  account  of  the  advance  it  may  occa- 
fion  in  the  price  of  labour,  it  may  fafely  be  pro- 
nounced, that  no  poffible  increafe  of  wealth  and 
population  can  ever  encourage  the  production  of. 
corn.a    In  a  nation  which  never  imported  corn 

except 

a  If  the  operation  of  the  corn  laws,  as  they  were  eftablifhed 
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except  in  a  fcarcity,  commerce  could  never  get 
the  Itart  of  agriculture  ;  and  rcftrictive  laws  on 
importation,  as  far  as  they  go,  tend  to  give  a  re- 
lative difcouragement  to  manufactures,  and  a  re- 
lative encouragement  to  agriculture.  If  without 
diminifhing  manufactures,  they  were  merely  to 
determine  a  greater  part  of  the  future  annual  ac- 
cumulation to  fall  on  the  land,  the  effect 
undoubtedly  be  in  the  higheft  degree  defirable ; 
but  even  allowing,  that  the  prefent  very  rapid 
march  of  wealth  in  general  were  to  fuffer  a  flight 
relaxation  in  its  progrefs,  if  there  be  any  founda- 
tion whatever  for  the  alarms  that  have  of  late 
been  exprefTed  refpecting  the  advantageous  em- 
ployment of  fo  rapidly  increaiing  a  capital,  we 
might  furely  be  willing  to  facrifice  a  fmall  portion 
of  prefent  riches,  in  order  to  attain  a  greater  degree 

in  1700,  had  continued  uninterrupted,  I  cannot  bring  myfelf 
to  believe,  that  we  fhould  now  be  in  the  habit  of  importing  fo 
much  corn  as  we  do  at  prefent.  Putting  the  bounty  on  ex- 
portation out  of  the  queftion,  the  refhictive  laws  on  importa- 
tion alone  would  have  made  it  impoflible.  The  demand  for 
Britifh  corn  would,  for  the  laft  30  years,  have  been  both  greater 
ind  more  uniform  than  it  has  been ;  and  it  is  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  fupply  and  demand  to  fuppofe,  that  this 
would  not  have  occaiioned  a  greater  growth.  Dr.  Smith's 
argument  clearly  proves  too  much,  which  is  as  bad  as  prov- 
ing too  iirtle, 
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of  fccurity,  independence,  and  permanent  prof- 
peri  ty. 

Having  confidered  the  effect  of  the  bounty  on 
the  farmer,  it  remains  to  confider  its  effect  on 
the  confumer.  It  muff  be  allowed,  that  all  the 
direct  effects  of  the  bounty  are  to  raife,  and  not 
to  lower  the  price  of  corn  to  the  confumer ; 
but  its  indirect  effects  are  both  to  lower  the 
average  price,  and  to  prevent  the  variations 
above  and  below  that  price.  If  we  take  any 
period  of  fome  length  prior  to  the  eftabliih- 
ment  of  the  bounty,  we  mall  find,  that  the  ave- 
rage price  of  corn  is  moft  powerfully  affected  by 
years  of  fcarcity.  From  1637  to  1700,  both 
inclufive,  the  average  price  of  corn,  according 
to  Dr.  Smith,  was  2I.  lis.  ojd. ;  yet  in  1688  the 
growing  price,  according  to  an  eftimate  of  Gre- 
gory King,  which  Dr.  Smith  fuppofes  to  be  cor- 
rect, was  only  il.  8s.  It  appears  therefore,  that 
during  this  period  it  was  the  price  of  fcarcity, 
rather  than  the  growing  price,  which  influenced 
the  general  average.  But  this  high  average 
price  would  not  proportionally  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  corn.  Though  the  far- 
mer might  feel  very  fanguine  during  one  or  two 
years  of  high  price,  and  project  many  improve- 
ments, yet  the  glut  in  the  market,  which  would 

N  4  follow. 
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follow,  would  deprefs  him  in  the  fame  degree, 
and  deftroy  all  his  projects.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
a  year  of  high  price  really  tends  to  impoverifli 
the  land,  and  prepare  the  way  for  future  fcarcity. 
The  period  is  too  fhort  to  determine  more  capi- 
tal to  the  land,  and  a  temporary  plenty  is  often 
reftored  by  fowing  ground  that  is  not  ready  for 
it,  and  thus  injuring  the  permanent  interests  of 
agriculture.  It  may  eafily  happen  therefore,  that 
a  very  fluctuating  price,  although  the  general 
average  be  high,  will  not  tend  to  encourage  the 
determination  of  capital  to  the  land  in  the  fame 
degree  as  a  Headier  price  with  a  lower  general 
average,  provided  that  this  average  is  above  the 
growing  price.  And  if  the  bounty  has  any 
tendency  to  encourage  a  greater  fupply,  and  to 
caufe  the  general  avefage  to  be  more  affected  by 
the  growing  price  than  the  price  of  fcarcity,  it 
may  produce  a  benefit  of  very  high  magnitude 
to  the  confumer,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  fur- 
nilhes  a  better  encouragement  to  the  farmer ; 
two  objects  which  have  been  confidered  as  in- 
compatible, though  not  with  fufficient  reafon. 
For  let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  growing  price  in 
this  country  is  55  Ihillings  per  quarter,  and  that 
for  three  years  out  of  the  laft  ten  the  price  from 
fcarcity  had  been  five  guineas,  for  four  years  55 

millings, 
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{hillings,  and  for  the  remaining  three  years  53 
(hillings.  In  this  cafe  the  average  of  the  ten 
years  will  be  a  little  above  3I.  9s.  This  is  a 
rnoft  encouraging  price  ;  but  the  three  years 
which  were  below  the  growing  price  would  de- 
ftroy  in  a  great  meafure  its  effect ;  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  agriculture  would  have  re- 
ceived a  much  more  beneficial  impulfe,  if  the 
price  had  continued  fteadily  at  3  guineas  during 
the  whole  time.  With  regard  to  the  confumer, 
the  advantage  of  the  latter  average  need  not  be 
infifted  on. 

When  Dr.  Smith  afferted,  that  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  corn  could  not  poffibly  happen  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  bounty,  he  overlooked  a  diftinction, 
which  it  is  neceffary  to  make  in  this  cafe, 
between  the  growing  price  of  corn  in  years  of 
common  plenty,  and  the  average  price  of  a  pe- 
riod including  years  of  fcarcity,  which  are  in 
fact  two  very  different  things.  Suppofing  the 
wages  of  labour  to  be  regulated  more  frequently 
by  the  former  than  the  latter  price,  which  per- 
haps is  the  cafe,  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that 
the  bounty  could  not  lower  the  growing  price ; 
though  it  might  very  eafily  lower  the  average 
price  of  a  long  period,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  had  this  effecl:  in  a  confiderable  degree 
during  the  firft  half  of  the  laft  century. 

The 
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The  operation  of  the  bounty  on  the  value  of 
filver  is,  in  the  fame  manner,  in  its  direct  effect 
to  depreciate  it,  but  its  indirect  effects  may  per- 
haps tend  more  powerfully  to  prevent  it  from 
falling.  In  the"  progrefs  of  wealth,  when  com- 
merce outftrips  agriculture,  there  is  a  conftant 
tendency  to  a  depreciation  of  filver ;  and  a  ten- 
dency to  an  oppofite  effect,  when  the  balance 
leans  to  the  fide  of  agriculture.  During  the 
firft  half  of  the  laft  century  agriculture  feemed 
to  flourim  more  than  commerce,  and  filver, 
according  to  Dr,  Smith,  feemed  to  rife  in 
value  in  moft  of  the  countries  in  Europe. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  century  com- 
merce  feemed  to  have  got  the  {tart  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  effect  not  being  counteracted  by  a 
deficiency  of  circulating  medium,  filver  has  been 
very  generally  depreciated.  As  far  as  this  de- 
preciation is  common  to  the  commercial  world, 
it  is  comparatively*  of  little  importance ;  but 

undoubtedly 

a  Even  the  depreciation  which  is  common  to  the  commer-( 
cial  world  produces  much  evil  to  individuals  who  have  fixed 
incomes,  and  one  important  national  evil,  that  of  indifpofing 
landlords  to  let  long  leafes  of  farms.  With  regard  to  leafes, 
the  operation  of  the  bounty  would  certainly  be  favourable. 
It  has  appeared,  that,  after  the  advance  occafioned  on  its  firft 
eftablifhment,  the  price  of  corn  would  for  many  years  tend  to 
fall  towards  its  former  level,  and  if  no  other  caufes  intervened, 

a  very 
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undoubtedly  thofe  nations  will  feel  it  moft, 
where  this  caufe  has  prevailed  in  the  greateft 
decree,  and  where  the  nominal  price  of  labour 
has  rifen  the  higheft,  and  has  been  moft  affected 
by  the  competition  of  commercial  wealth,  ope- 
rating on  a  comparative  deficiency  of  corn.  It 
will  certainly  be  allowed,  that  thofe  landed  na- 
:  tions,  which  fupply  the  ports  of  Europe  with 
corn,  will  be  the  leaft  liable  to  this  difadvan- 
■  tage;  and  even  thofe  fmall  ftates  whofe  wants  are 
I  known  will  probably  fuffer  lefs,  than  thofe  whofe 
wants,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  quite  uncer- 
tain, may  be  very  confiderable.  That  England  is 
in  the  latter  fituation,  and  that  the  rapid  progrefs 
of  commercial  wealth,  combined  with  years  of 
fcarcity,  has  raifed  the  nominal  price  of  wages 
more  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  will 

a  very  confiderable  time  might  elapfe,  before  it  had  regained 
the  height  from  which  it  began  to  fink.  Conlequently  after 
the  firft  depreciation,  future  depreciation  would  be  checked, 
and  of  courfe  long  leafes  more  encouraged.  The  abfolute  de- 
preciation occafioned  by  the  efhblifhment  of  the  bounty- 
would  be  perfectly  incor.lider?.ble,  compared  with  the  other 
caufes  of  depreciation,  which  are  constantly  operating  in  this 
country.  Independently  of  the  funding  fyftem,  the  extended 
ufe  of  paper,  the  influx  of  commercial  wealth,  and  the  com- 
parative deficiency  of  corn,  every  tax  on  the  neceffaries  of  life 
tends  to  lower  the  value  of  filver. 

not 
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not  be  denied  ;  and  the  natural  confequencc  is, 
that  filver  is  more  depreciated  here  than  in  the 
reft  of  Europe. 

If  the  bounty  has  any  efFecl;  in  weakening  this  I 
caufe  of  depreciation,  by  preventing  the  average 
price  of  corn  from  being  fo  much  affected  by 
the  price  of  fcarcity,  the  ultimate  advantage, 
which  its  indirect  operation  occafions,  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  filver,  may  more  than 
counterbalance  the  prefent  difadvantage  of  its 
direct  operation. 

On  the  whole  therefore  it  appears,  that  the 
corn  laws,  by  opening  a  larger,  but  more  parti- 
cularly by  opening  a  fteadier  demand  for  Bri- 
tifli  corn,  muft  give  a  decided  encouragement 
to  Britifti  agriculture/ 

This, 

a  On  account  of  the  tendency  of  population  to  increafe  in 
proportion  to  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  it  has  been  fuppofed 
by  fome,  that  there  would  always  be  a  fufBcient  demand  at 
home  for  any  quantity  of  corn  which  could  be  grown.  But 
this  is  an  error.  It  is  undoubtedly  irue,  that,  if  the  far- 
mers could  gradually  increafe  their  growth  of  corn  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  could  fell  it  fnfficiently  cheap%  a  population  would 
arife  at  home  to  demand  the  whole  of  it.  Rut  in  this  cafe,  the 
great  increafe  of  demand  arifes  folely  from  the  cheapnefs,  and 
muft  therefore  be  totally  of  a  different  nature  from  fuch  3 
demand  as,  in  the  a&ual  circumftances  of  the  country,  would 

encourage 
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This,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  an  advantage  of 
considerable  magnitude;  but  this  advantage 
cannot  be  attained  without  the  atttendant  evil 
of  eftablifhing  a  fixed  difference  between  the 
price  of  corn  in  Britain  and  in  the  ports  of  Eu- 
rope, and  as  far  as  the  nominal  price  of  corn 
regulates  the  price  of  all  other  commodities,  a 
proportional  difference  in  the  value  of  filver. 
With  regard  to  the  permanent  interefts  of  com- 
merce there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  this 
difadvantage  would  be  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  tendency  of  a  fuller  and  fteadier 
Supply  of  corn  to  prevent  the  future  depreciation 
of  filver  in  this  country  :  but  ftill  it  is  a  prelent 
evil ;  and  the  good  and  evil  of  the  fyftem  mull 
be  compared  with  the  good  and  evil  of  a  perfect 
freedom  in  the  commerce  of  grain,  the  name 
of  which  is  undoubtedly  molt,  fafcinating.  The 
advantages  of  an  unlimited  freedom  of  impor- 
tation and  exportation  are  obvious.    The  Spe- 

encourage  an  increafed  fupplv.  If  the  makers  of  fuperfine 
broad  cloths  would  fell  their  commodity  for  a  (hilling  a  yard 
inftead  of  a  guinea,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  demand 
would  increafe  more  than  ten  fold  ;  but  the  certainty  of  fuch 
an  increafe  of  demand,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  would  have  no  tendency 
whatever,  in  the  a6tual  circumftances  of  any  known  country, 
to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  bioad  cloths. 

cific 
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cific  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  it  in  a  rich  and 
commercial  country  is,  that  the  rents  of  land  and 
the  wages  of  labour  would  not  fall  in  proportion 
to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn.  If  land  yielded  no 
other  produce  than  corn,  the  proprietors  would 
be  abfolutely  obliged  to  lower  their  rents  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  diminifhed  demand  and  dt- 
miniflied  price,  becaufe,univerfally,  it  is  price  that 
determines  rent,  not  rent  that  determines  price  ; 
but  in  a  country  where  the  demands  for  the 
produces  of  pafture  are  very  great,  and  daily  in- 
creafing,  the  rents  of  land  would  not  be  entirely 
determined  by  the  price  of  corn;  and  though 
they  would  fall  with  a  fall  in  the  price  of  corn, 
they  would  not  fall  in  proportion.  In  the  fame 
manner  the  wages  of  labour,  being  influenced 
not  only  by  the  price  of  corn,  but  by  the  com- 
petition of  commercial  wealth,  and  the  other 
caufes  before  enumerated,  though  they  would 
probably  fall  with  a  fall  in  the  price  of  corn 
would  not  fall  in  proportion.  During  the  firft 
half  of  the  laft  century,  the  average  price  of  corn, 
fell  confiderably,  but,  owing  to  the  demand  for 
labour  arifing  from  an  increafing  commerce,  the 
price  of  labour  did  not  fall  with  it.  High  rents 
and  high  wages,  occafioned  by  an  increafed  de- 
mand and  an  increafed  price  of  corn,  cannot 

poflibly 
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poffibly  ftop  cultivation,  for  the  obvious  reafon, 
that  the  power  of  paying  the  advance  is  given 
previous  to  the  advance  taking  place ;  but  high 
rents  and  high  wages  fupported  by  other  caufes 
than  the  price  of  corn  tend  moft  powerfully  to 
flop  it.  Under  thefe  circumftances  land,  on 
which  little  labour  has  been  beftowed,  will  ge- 
nerally yield  a  higher  rent  than  that,  on  which 

I  much  has  been  beftowed,  and  the  bringing  of 
frelh  land  under  cultivation  is  moft  powerfully 

i  checked.  A  rich  and  commercial  nation  is 
thus  by  the  natural  courfe  of  things  led  more  to 
pafture  than  tillage,  and  is  tempted  to  become 
daily  more  dependent  upon  others  for  its  fup- 
plies  of  corn.  If  all  the  nations  of  Europe  could 
be  confidered  as  one  great  country,  and  if  any 
one  ftate  could  be  as  fecure  of  its  fupplies  from 
others,  as  the  pafture  diftricts  of  a  particular  ftate 
are  from  the  corn  diftri&s  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, there  would  be  no  harm  in  this  depen- 
dence, and  no  perfon  would  think  of  propofing 
Corn  laws.  But  can  we  fafely  confider  Europe  in 
this  light?  The  fortunate  fituation  of  this  country, 
and  the  excellence  of  its  laws  and  government, 
exempt  it  above  any  other  nation  from  foreign 
jiyyafion  and  domeftic  tumult ;  and  it  is  a  par- 
donable 
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donable  love  of  one's  country,  which  under  fuch 
circumftanccs  produces  an  unwillingnefs  to  ex- 
pofe  it,  in  fo  important  a  point  as  the  fupply  of 
its  principal  food,  to  mare  in  the  changes  and 
chances  which  may  happen  to  the  continent. 
How  would  the  miferies  of  France  have  been 
aggravated  during  the  revolution,  if  fhe  had  been 
dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  the  fupport 
of  two  or  three  millions  of  her  people  ! 

That  we  can  readily  turn  ourfelves  from  an 
importing  to  an  exporting  nation,  in  the  article 
of  corn,  I  would  by  no  means  pretend  to  fay ; 
but  both  theory,  and  the  experience  of  the  firft 
half  of  the  laft  century,  warrant  us  in  conclud- 
ing it  practicable  ;  and  we  cannot  but  allow,  that 
it  is  worth  the  experiment,  as  the  permanence 
of  our  national  profperity  may  depend  upon 
it.a  If  we  proceed  in  our  prefent  courfe,  let 
us  but  for  a  moment  reflect  on  the  pro- 
bable confequences.  We  can  hardly  doubt,  that 
in  the  courfe  of  fome  years  we  ihall  draw 

a  Since  this  was  firft  written,  a  new  fyftem  of  corn  laws 
has  been  eftablifhed  by  the  legiflature,  but  it  is  not  fo  power- 
ful in  its  operation  as  that  of  1688  and  1700.  The  new  laws 
tend  ftrongly  to  encourage  the  growth  of  an  independent  fup- 
ply of  corn,  but  not  fo  ftrongly  the  production  of  an  excefs. 
An  independent  fupply  however  is,  certainly  the  firft  and  inoft 
important  objetSt. 

from 
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from  America,  and  the  nations  bordering  on  the 
Baltic,  as  much  as  two  millions  of  quarters  of 
wheat,  befides  other  corn,  the  fupport  of  above 
two  millions  of  people.    If  under  thele  circum- 
fbnces,   any  commercial  difcuffion,  or  other 
difpute,  were  to  arife  with  thefe  nations,  with 
what  a  weight  of  power  they  would  negotiate  I 
Not  the  whole  Britifh  navy  could  offer  a  more 
convincing  argument  than  the  fimple  threat  of 
fhutting  all  their  ports.    I  am  not  unaware, 
that  in  general,  we  may  fecurely  depend  upon 
people's  not  acting  directly  centrary  to  their 
intereft.    But  this  coniideration,  all  powerful  as 
it  is,  will  fometimes  yield  voluntarily  to  national 
indignation,  and  is  fometimes  forced  to  yield  to 
the  refentment  of  a  fovereign.    It  is  of  fufficient 
weight  in  practice  when  applied  to  manufac- 
tures ;  becaufe  a  delay  in  their  fale  is  not  of 
fuch  immediate  confequence,  and  from  their 
fmaller  bulk  they  are  ealily  fmuggled.    But  in 
the  caf?  of  com,  a  delay  of  three  or  four  months 
may  produce   the  moft  complicated  mifery ; 
and  from  the  great  bulk  of  corn,  it  will  gene- 
rally be  in  the  power  of  a  fovereign  to  execute 
almoft  completely  his  refentful  purpofe.  Small 
commercial  ftates,  which  depend  nearly  for  the 
whole  of  their  fupplies  on  foreign  powers,  will 
"vol.  ii.  o  always 
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always  have  many  friends.    They  are  not  of  fuf- 
ficient  confequence  to  excite  any  general  indig-  \ 
nation  againft  them,  and  if  they  cannot  be  fup- 
plied  from  one  quarter,  they  will  from  another. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  with  fuch  a  ' 
country  as  Great  Britain,  whofe  commercial 
ambition  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  a  ge-  | 
neral  jealoufy,  and  in  facl  has  excited  it  to  a  very  j| 
great  degree.    If  our  commerce  continue  in- 
creafing  for  a  few  years,  and  our  commercial  \ 
population  with  it,  we  fhall  be  laid  fo  bare| 
to  the  Ihafts  of  fortune,  that  nothing  but  a 
miracle  can  fave  us  from  being  ftruck.  The 
periodical  return  of  fuch  feafons  of  dearth,  as 
thofe  which  we  have  of  late  experienced,  I  con- 
fider  as  abfolutely  certain,  upon  our  prefent  im- 
porting fyftem  ;  but  excluding  from  the  queftion 
at  prefent  the  dreadful  diftrefs  that  they  occafion, 
which  however  no  man  of  humanity  can  long  J 
banifh  from  his  mind,  I  would  afk,  is  it  politic,  a 
merely  with  a  view  to  our  national  greltnefs,  to  I 
render  ourfelves  thus  dependent  upon  others  for  I 
our  fupport,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  com- 
bination againft  us,  to  diminifh  our  population 
two  millions  ? 

To  reftore  our  independence,  and  build  our  1 
national  greatnefs  and  commercial  profperity  on,  i 

'  the  a 
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the  fure  Foundation  of  agriculture,  it  is  evi- 
dently not  fufficient,  to  propofe  premiums  for 
tillage,  to  cultivate  this  or  that  waftc,  or  even 
:o  pafs  a  general  enclofure  bill,  though  thefe  are 
ill  excellent  as  far  as  they  go.  If  the  increafe 
>£  the  commercial  population  keep  pace  with 
-hefe  efforts,  we  mall  only  be  where  we  were 
efore,  with  regard  to  the  neceffity  of  importa- 
:ion.  The  object  required  isj  to  alter  the  rela- 
ive  proportion  between  the  commercial  and 
e  agricultural  population  of  the  country  > 
hich  can  only  be  done  by  fome  fyftem,  that 
.rill  determine  a  greater  proportion  of  the  na- 
ional  capital  to  the  land.  I  fee  no  other  way 
tit  prefent  of  effecting  this  object,  but  by  com 
ws  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the 
ountry  and  the  ftate  of  foreign  markets;*  All 
' '  Items  of  peculiar  reftraints  and  encourage- 
ments are  undoubtedly  difagreeable,  and  the  ne- 
effity  of  reforting  to  them  may  juffcly  be  la- 

2 1  do  not  mean  to  aflert,  that  any  laws  of  this  kind  would 
ave  fufficient  power,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  to  reftore 
he  balance  between  our'  agricultural  and  commercial  popula- 
on;  but  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  they  have  this  ten- 
lency;  They  fhould  of  courfe  be  fupported  by  a  general  en- 
:lofure  bill  If  poflible,  and  by  every  relief  that  can  fafely  be 
;ranted  from  tdXes,  tithes,  and  poor  rates,  in  the  cultivation  of 
relh  lands. 

o  z  mented. 
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merited.  But  the  objection  which  Dr.  Smith  i 
brings  again (1  bounties  in  general,  that  of  forc- 
ing  fomc  part  of  the  induftry  of  the  country! 
into  a  channel  lefs  advantageous  than  that  in  I 
which  it  would  run  of  its  own  accord/  does  not! 
apply  in  the  prefent  iivftance,  on  account  of  thet 
preeminent  qualities  of  the  products  of  agri-1 
culture,  and  the  dreadful  confequences  that  at-1 
tend  the  fligheft  failure  of  them.  The  nature! 
of  things  has  indeed  (tamped  upon  corn  a  pe-ji 
culiar  value  ;b  and  this  remark,  made  by  DrJ 
Smith  for  another  purpofe,  may  fairly  be  ap-fl 
plied  to  juftify  the  exception  of  this  commodity] 
from  the  objections  againft  bounties  in  gcneralj 
If  throughout  the  commercial  world  every  kinc| 
of  trade  were  perfectly  free,  one  mould  un-l 
doubtedly  feel  the  greater!:  reluctance  in  proJ 
pofmg  any  interruption  to  fuch  a  fyftem  of  ge-l 
neral  liberty ;  and  indeed,  under  fuch  circum  J 
{lances,  agriculture  would  not  need  peculiar  en4j 
couragements.  But  under  the  prefent  univerl 
fal  prevalence  of  the  commercial  fyftem,  witffl 
all  its  diffrent  expedients  of  encouragement 
and  reflraint,  it  is  folly  to  except  from  our  at| 
tention  the  great  manufacture  of  corn,  whiclil 

»  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  b.  iv,  c.  v,  p.  278. 

b  Ibid. 

fupporfl  >' 
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Supports  all  the  reft.  The  high  duties  paid  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  are  fo 
direct  an  encouragement  to  the  manufacturing 
part  of  the  fociety,  that  nothing  but  fome  en- 
couragement of  the  fame  kind  can  place  the 
manufacturers  and  cultivators  of  this  country 
on  a  fair  footing.    Any    fyflem    of  encou- 

1  ragement  therefore,  which  might  be  found 
necefTary  for  the  commerce  of  grain,  would 
evidently  be  owing  to  the  prior  encouragements, 
which  had  been  given  to  manufactures.  If  all 
be  free,  I  have  nothing  to  fay  ;  but  if  we  protect 

1  and  encourage,  it  feems  to  be  folly  not  to  en- 
courage that  production,  which  of  all  others  is 
the  molt  important  and  valuable.11 

Let 

1  Though  I  have  dwelt  much  on  the  importance  of  railing 
.  a  quantity  of  corn  in  the  country  heyond  the  demands  of  the 
I  home  confumption,  vet  I  do  not  mean  to  recommend  that 
[  general  fyftem  of  ploughing,  which  takes  place  in  mod  parts 
-  of  France,  and  defeats  its  own  purpofe.  A  large  (rock  of 
I  cattle  is  not  only  neceffary  as  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  food 
1  of  the  country,  and  as  contributing  very  greatly  to  the  com- 
■  forts  of  a  confiderable  portion  of  its  population  ;  but  it  is  alfo 

neceffary  in  the  production  of  corn  itfclf.  A  large  furplus 
;  produce,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  perfons  employed, 

can  never  be  obtained  without  a  great  Itock  of  cattle.  At 
I  the  fame  time  it  does  not  follow,  that  we  fhould  throw  all  the 

land  that  is  fit  for  it  into  pafture.     It  is  an  observation  of 

o  3  Mr. 
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Let  it  not  however  be  imagined,  that  the 
moft  enlightened  fyftem  of  agriculture,  though 

it 

Mr.  Young,  and  I  mould  think  a  juft  one,  that  the  firft 
and  moft  obvious  improvement  in  agriculture  is  to  make  the 
fallows  qf  a  country  fupport  the  additional  cattle  and  flieep 
wanted  in  it.  (Travels  in  France,  vol."i,  p.  361.)  I  am  by  no 
means  fanguine,  however,'as  to  the  practicability  of  converting 
England  again  into  an  exporting  country,  while  the  demands 
for  the  products  of  pafture  are  daily  increafing,  from  the  in- 
creafing  riches  of  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation.  But 
fhould  this  be  really  considered  as  impracticable,  it  feems  to 
point  out  to  us  one  of  the  great  caufes  of  the  decay  of  na- 
tions. We  have  always  heard,  that  ftates  and  empires  have 
their  periods  of  declenfion  ;  and  we  learn  from  hiftory,  that 
the  different  nations  of  the  earth  have  flouriftied  in  a  kind  of 
fuceeffion,  and  that  poor  countries  have  been  continually  rif- 
tng  on  the  ruins  of  their  richer  neighbours.  Upon  the  com- 
mercial fyftem,  this  kind  of  fuceeffion  feems  to  be  in  the  na- 
tural and  neceffary  courfc  of  things,  independently  of  tbe  ef- 
fects of  war.  If  from  the  increafing  riches  of  the  commercial 
part  of  any  nation,  and  the  confequently  increafing  demand: 
for  the  products  of  pafture,  more  land  were  daily  laid  down 
to  grafs,  and  more  corn  imported  from  other  countries,  the 
•unvoidable  confequence  feems  to  be,  that  the  increafing  pros- 
perity of  thefe  countries,  which  their  exportation  of  corn 
would  contribute  to  accelerate,  muft  ultimately  diminifh  the 
population  and  power  of  the  countries  which  had  fettered 
them.  The  ancients  always  attributed  this  natural  weaknefs 
and  old  age  of  ftates  to  luxury.  But  the  moderns,  who  have 
generally  confidercd  luxury  as  a  principal  encouragement  to 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  consequently  a  powerful 

inftrument 
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it  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  produce  food  be- 
yond the  demands  of  the  a&ual  population,  can 

ever 

inflrumentof  profperity,  have,  with  great  appearance  of  rea- 
fon,  been  unwilling  to  confider  it  as  a  caufe  of  decline. 
But  allowing,  with  the  moderns,  all  the  advantages  of  luxury; 
and  when  it  falls  fhortof  adtual  vice,  they  are  certainly  great ; 
there  feems  to  be  a  point  beyond  which  it  muft  neceffarily 
become  prejudicial  to  a  (late,  and  bring  with  it  the  feeds  of 
weaknefs  and  decay.  This  point  is  when  it  is  pufhed  fo  far, 
as  to  trench  on  the  funds  neceflary  for  its  fupport,  and  to  be- 
come an  impediment  inftead  of  an  encouragement  to  agricul- 
ture, 

I  mould  be  much  mifunderftood,   if,  from  any  thing 
that  I  have  faid  in  the  four  laft  chapters,  I  mould  be  con- 
fidered  as  not  fufficiently  aware  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  commerce  and  manufactures.    I  look  upon  them  as  the 
moftdiftinguifhing  charaiteriftics  of  civilization,  the  moil  ob- 
vious' and  ftriking  marks  of  the  improvement  of  fociety,  and 
calculated  to  enlarge  our  enjoyments,  and  add  to  the  fum  of 
human  happinefs.    No  great  furplus  produce  of  agriculture 
could  exift  without  them,  and  if  it  did  exift,  it  would  be  com- 
paratively of  very  little  value.    But  {till  they  are  rather  the 
ornaments  and  embellifhments  of  the  political  ftrudture  than 
its  foundations.  While  thefe  foundations  are  perfectly  fecure, 
we  cannot  be  too  fqlicitous  to  make  all  the  apartments  con- 
venient and  elegant ;  but  if  there  be  the  flighted  reafon  to 
fear,  that  the  foundations  themfelves  may  give  way,  it  feems 
to  be  folly  to  continue  directing  our  principal  attention  to  the 
lefs  effential  parts.    There  has  never  yet  been  an  inftance  in 
hiftory  of  a  large  nation    continuing   with  undiminished 
vigour,  to  fupport  four  or  five  millions  of  its  people  on 

o  4  imported 
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ever  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  an  unchecked 
population.    The  errors  that  have  amen  from 

the 

imported  .corn ;    nor  do    I   believe,  that   there  ever  will 
be  fuch  an  inftance  in  future,    England  is  undoubtedly, 
from    her   infular    fituation,   and  commanding  navy,  the 
moft   likely  to  form   an   exception  to  this  rule  ;  but  ii) 
fpite  even  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  England  it  ap- 
pears to  be  clear,  that,  if  fhc  continue  yea:ly  to  increafe  her 
importations  of  corn,  (he  cannot  ultimately  efcape  t!ut  de- 
cline, which  feemsto  be  the  natural  and  necefiary  confequence 
of  exceffiye  commercial  wealth.    I  am  not  now  fpeaking  of 
the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years,  but  of  the  next  two  or  three 
hundred,    And  though  we  are  little  in  the  habit  of  looking 
fo  far  forwards,  yet  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  we  are  not 
bound  in  (Juty  to  make  fome  exertions  to  avoid  a  fyftem,  which 
muft  necefTarily  terminate  in  the  weaknefs  and  decline  of  our 
pofterity.    But  whether  we  make  any  practical  application  of 
fuch  a  difcuflion  or  .not,  it  is  curious,  to  contemplate  the  caufes 
of  thole  reveries  in  the  fates  of  empires,  which  fo  frequently 
changed  the  face  of  the  world  in  pail  times,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  fimilar,  though  perhaps,  not  fuch  violent 
changes  in  future.    War  svas  undoubtedlv  in  ancient  times 
the  principal  caufe  of  thefe  changes ;  but  it  frequently  only 
finifhed  a  work,  which  excels  of  luxury  and  the  neglect  of 
agriculture  had  begun.    Foreign  invaiions,  or  internal  con- 
vulhons,  produce  hut  a  temporary  and  comparatively  flight. ef- 
fect on  fuch  countries  as  Lombardy,  Tufcanyy  and  Flanders, 
but  are  fatal  to  fuch  ftates  as  Holland  and  Hamburgh;  and 
though  the    commerce  and  manufactures  of  England  will 
probably  always  be  fupported  in  a  great  degree  by  her  agri- 
culture, yet  that  part  which  is  not  fo  fupported  will  ftill  ic- 
main  fubiect  to  the  reverfes  of  dependent  ftates. 

We 
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fee  conftant  appearance  of  a  full  fupply  pro- 
duced by  the  agricultural  fjftcm,  and  the  iburce 
of  fome  other  prejudices  on  the  fubjcct  of 
population,  will  be  noticed  in  the  following 
chapter. 

We  mould  recoiled,  that  it  is  onlv  within  tHe  laft  twenty 
fer  thirty  years,  that  we  have  become  an  importing  nation. 
In  fo  moit  a  period,  it  could  hardly  be  expected,  that  the  evils 
of  the  fvftem  ihould  be  perceptible.  We  have  however 
already  fell  feme  of  its  inconveniences;  and  if  we  perfevene 
in  it,  its  evil  confequcnccs  may  by  no  ixicuju  be  a  .matter  of 
remote  fpcculation. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

On  the  prevailing  Errors  rcfpccling  Population  and  Plenty. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  many  countries  at 
the  period  of  their  greateft  degree  of  populouf- 
nefs  have  lived  in  the  greateft  plenty,  and  have 
been  able  to  export  corn  ;  but  at  other  periods, 
when  their  population  was  very  low,  have  lived 
in  continual  poverty  and  want,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  import  corn.  Egypt,  Paleftine,  Rome, 
Sicily,  and  Spain,  are  cited  as  particular  exem- 
plifications of  this  fact. ;  and  it  has  been  inferred, 
that  an  increafe  of  population  in  any  ftate,  not 
cultivated  to  the  utmoft,  will  tend  rather  to 
augment  than  dimmifh  the  relative  plenty  of 
the  whole  fociety ;  and  that,  as  Lord  Kaimes 
obferves,  a  country  cannot  eafily  become  too 
populous  for  agriculture ;  becaufe  agriculture 
has  the  fignal  property  of  producing  food  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  confumers.3 

The  general  facts,  from  which  thefe  inferences 

a  Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man,  b.  i,  flketch  i,  p.  106, 
107.  8vo.  1788. 

are 
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are  drawn,  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt ;  but 
the  inferences  by  no  means  follow  from  the  pre^ 
rruYes.  It  is  the  nature  of  agriculture,  particu-r 
larly  when  well  conducted,  to  produce  fupport 
for  a  confiderable  number  above  that  which  it 
employs  ;  and  confequently  if  thefe  members  of 
the  fociety,  or,  as  Sir  James  Steuart  calls  them, 
the  free  hands,  do  not  increafe,  fo  as  tq  reach 
the  limit  of  the  number  which  can  be  fupported 
by  the  furplus  produce,  the  whole  population 
of  the  country  may  continue  for  ages  increaiing 
with  the  improving  ftate  of  agriculture,  and  yet 
always  be  ableto  export  corn.  But  this  increafe, 
after  a  certain  period,  will  be  very  different 
from  the  natural  and  unreftricled  increafe  of 
population  ;  it  will  merely  follow  the  flow  aug- 
mentation of  produce  from  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  and  population  will 
frill  be  checked  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
fubfiftence.  It  is  very  juftly  obferved  by  Sir 
James  Steuart,  that  the  population  of  England 
in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  when  the  ex^ 
ports  of  corn  were  confiderable,  was  ftill  checked 
for  want  of  foqd.a  The  precifc  meafure  of  the 
population  in  a  country  thus  circumftanced 
will  not  indeed  be  the  quantity  of  food,  becaufe 

*  Polit.  Econ.  vol.  i,  b.  i,  c.  xv,  p.  100. 

part 
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part  of  it  is  exported,  but  the  quantity  of  em- 
ployment. The  ftate  of  this  employment  how- 
ever will  neceflarily  regulate  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, on  which  depends  the  power  of  the  lower 
claries  of  people  to  procure  food  ;  and  according 
as  the  employment  of  the  country  is  increafing, 
whether  flowly  or  rapidly,  thefe  wages  will  be 
fuch,  as  either  to  check  or  to  encourage  early 
marriages,  fuch,  as  to  enable  a  labourer  to  fup- 
port  only  two  or  three,  or  as  many  as  five  or  fix 
children. 

'  The  quantity  of  employment  in  any  country 
will  not  of  courfe  vary  from  year  to  year,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  quantity  of  produce  rauft 
necefiarily  do,  from  the  variation  of  the  feafons  ; 
and  confequently.  the  check  from  want  of  em- 
ployment will  be  much  more  fteady  in  its  ope- 
ration, and  be  much  more  favourable  to  the 
lower  claffesof  people,  than  the  check  from  the 
immediate  want  of  food.  The  firfi:  will  be 
the  preventive  check  ;  the  fecond  the  pofitive 
check.  When  the  demand  for  labour  is  either 
ftationary,  or  increafing  very  ilowly,  people  not 
feeing  any  employment  open  by  which  they  can 
fupport  a  family,  or  the  wages  of  common  la- 
bour being  inadequate  to  this  purpofe,  will  of 
courfe  be  deterred  from  marrying,    But  if  a 

demand 
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demand  for  labour  continue  increafing  with 
fome  rapidity,  although  the  fupply  of  food  be 
uncertain,  on  account  of  variable  feafons  and  a 
dependence  on  other  countries,  the  population 
tfriH  evidently  go  on,  till  it  is  pofitively  checked 
by  famine,  or  the  difeafes  arifing  from  fevere 
want. 

Scarcity  and  extreme  poverty  therefore  may 
or  may  not  accompany  an  increafing  population, 
according   to  circumflances :    but  they  mu'l 
neceffariJy  accompany  a  permanently  declining 
population  ;  becaufe  there  never  has  been,  nor 
probably  ever  will  be,  any  other  caufe  than 
want  of  food,  which  makes  the  population  of  a 
country  permanently  decline.    In  the  numerous 
inflances  of  depopulation  which  occur  in  hif- 
tory,  the  caufes  of  it  may  always  be  traced  to 
the  want  of  induftry,  or  the  ill  direction  of  that 
indullry,  arifing  from  violence,  bad  government, 
ignorance,  &c.  which  firft  occafions  a  want  of 
food,  and  of  courfe  depopulation  follows.  When 
Rome  adopted  the  cuitom  of  importing  all  her 
corn,  and  laying  all  Italy  into  pafture,  fhe  foon 
declined  in  population.    The  caufes  of  the  depo- 
pulation of  Egypt  and  Turkey  have  already  been 
alluded  to  ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  Spain,  it  was 
certainly  not  the  numerical  lofs  of  people  occa- 

fioned 
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floned  by  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors ;  but  the 
induftry  and  capital  thus  expelled,  which  per- 
manently injured  her  population.  When  a 
country  has  been  depopulated  by  violent  caufes, 
if  a  bad  government,  with  its  ufual  concomitant 
infecurity  of  property  enfue,  which  has  gene- 
rally been  the  cafe  in  all  thofe  counties  which 
are  now  lefs  peopled  than  formerly,  neither 
the  food  nor  the  population  can  recover  itfelf 
and  the  inhabitants  will  probably  live  in  fevere 
want.  But  when  an  accidental  depopulation 
takes  place,  in  a  country  which  was  before  po- 
pulous and  induftrious,  and  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
porting corn,  if  the  remaining  inhabitants  be 
left  at  liberty  to  exert,  and  do  exert,  their  indus- 
try in  the  fame  direction  as  before,  it  is  a  ftrange 
idea  to  entertain,  that  they  would  then  be  unable 
to  fupply  themfelves  with  corn  in  the  fame 
plenty  ;  particularly  as  the  diminiflied  numbers 
would  of  courfe  cultivate  principally  the  more 
fertile  parts  of  their  territory,  and  not  be  obliged, 
as  in  their  more  populous  ftate,  to  apply  to  un- 
grateful foils.  Countries  in  this  fituation  would 
evidently  have  the  fame  chance  of  recovering 
their  former  number,  as  they  had  originally  of 
reaching  this  number ;  and  indeed  if  abfolute 

populoufnefs 
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populoufnefs  were  neceflary  to  relative  plenty, 
as  Ibme  agricultures  have  fuppofed",  it  would 
be  inipoffible  for  new  colonies  to  increafe  with 
the  fame  rapidity  as  old  flates* 

The 

a  Among  others,  I  allude  more  particularly  to  Mr.  Ander- 
fon,  who,  in  a  Calm  Invefigation  of the  Ciramjiances  which 
have  led  to  the  prefent  Scarcity  of  Grain  in  Britain,  (publifhed 
in  i8oi)  has  laboured  with  extraordinary  earneftnefs,  and  I 
believe  with  the  bed:  intentions  pofiible,  to  imprefs  this  cu- 
rious truth  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  The  particular 
pofition  which  he  attempts  to  prove  is,  that  an  increafe  of  po- 
pulation in  any  fate,  ivhofe  fields  have  not  been  made  to  attain 
their  highef  poffible  degree  of  produclivenefs,  (a  thing  that  pro- 
bably has  never  yet  been  feen  on  this  globe)  will  necefjarily  have  its 
means  of  fubf fence  rather  augmented  than  diminifhed  by  that 
augmentation  of  its  population ;  and  the  reverfe.  The  propo- 
rtion is,  to  be  fure,  expreffed  rather  obfeurely  ;  but  from  the 
context,  his  meaning  evidently  is,  that  every  increafe  of  popu- 
lation tends  to  increafe  relative  plenty,  and  vice  verfa.  He 
concludes  his  proofs  by  obferving,  that,  if  the  fa£te  which  he 
has  thus  brought  forward  and  connected,  do  not  ferve  to  re- 
move the  fears  of  thofe,  who  doubt  the  poffibility  of  this  coun- 
try producing  abundance  to  fuftain  its  increafing  population, 
were  it  to  augment  in  a  rntio  greatly  more  progreflive  than  it 
has  yet  done,  he  fliould  doubt  whether  they  could  be  con- 
vinced of  it,  were  one  even  to  rife  from  the  dead  to  tell  them 
fo.  Mr.  A%  is  perhaps  juftified  in  this  doubt,  from  the  known 
incredulity  of  the  age,  which  might  caule  people  to  remain 
unconvinced  in  both  cafes.  I  agree  with  Mr.  A.  however, 
entirely,  refpeding  the  importance  of  directing  a  greater  part 

of 
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The  prejudices  on  the  fubjecl:  of  population 
bear  a  very  striking  rcfemblance  to  the  old  pre- 
judices about  fpecie,  and  we  know  how  llowly 
and  with  what  difficulty  thefe  lair,  have  yielded 
to  jufter  conceptions.  Politicians  obferving,  that: 
ftates  wrHch  were    powerful  and  profperous 
were  almolr.  invariably  populous,  have  miftaken 
an  effect  for  a  caufe,  and  concluded,  that  their 
population  was  the  caufe  of  their  profperity,  in- 
ftead  of  their  profperity  being  the  caufe  of  their 
population  ;  as  the  old  political  economics  con- 
cluded, that  the  abundance  of  fpecie  was  the 
caufe  of  national  wealth,  inftead  of  the  effect  of 
it.    The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour, 
in  both  thefe  inftances,  became  in  confequence 
afecondary  conlideration;  and  its  increafe,  it  was 
conceived,  would  naturally  follow  the  increafe 
of  fpecie  in  the  one  cafe,  or  of  population  in  the 
other.    The  folly  of  endeavouring  by  forcible 
means  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  fpecie  in  any 
country,  and  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of  accu- 

of  the  national  induftry  to  agriculture  ;  but  from  the  circum- 
fhnce  of  its  being  poflible  for  a  country,  with  a  certain  direc- 
tion of  its  induftry,  always  to  export  corn,  although  it  mav 
be  very  populous,  he  has  been  led  into  the  A  range  error  of 
fuppoling,  that  an  agricultural  country  could  fupport  an  un- 
checked population. 

mulating 
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mulating  it  beyond  a  certain  level  by  any  hu- 
man laws  that  can  be  devifed,  are  now  fully 
eftablifhed,  and  have  been  completely  exempli-* 
fied  in  the  inftances  of  Spain  and  Portugal :  but 
the  illufion  ftill  remains  refpecling  population ; 
and  under  this  imprefhon,  almoft  every  political 
treatife  has  abounded  in  propofals  to  encourage 
population,  with  little  or  no  comparative  refer- 
ence to  the  means  of  its  fupport.  Yet  furcly 
the  folly  of  endeavouring  to  increafe  the  quan- 
tity of  fpecie  in  any  country,  without  an  increafe 
of  the  commodities  which  it  is  to  circulate,  is 
not  greater,  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  in- 
creafe the  number  of  people,  without  an  increafe 
of  the  food  which  is  to  maintain  them  ;  and  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  level  above  which  no 
human  laws  can  raife  the  population  of  a  coun- 
try is  a  limit  more  fixed  and  impafTable  than 
the  limit  to  the  accumulation  of  fpecie.  How- 
ever improbable  in  facl,  it  is  poffible  to  conceive, 
that  means  might  be  invented  of  retaining  a 
quantity  of  fpecie  in  a  {late,  greatly  beyond 
■what  was  demanded  by  the  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour ;  but  when  by  great  encouragements 
population  has  been  raifed  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
this  produce  is  meted  out  to  each  individual  in 
the  fmalleft  portions  that  can  fupport  life,  no 
vol.  ii.  p  {tretch 
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ftretch  of  ingenuity  can  even  conceive  the  pof- 
libility  of  going  further. 

It  has  appeared,  I  think,  clearly,  in  the  review 
of  different  focieties  given  in  the  former  part  of 
this  work,  that  thofe  countries,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  funk  in  the  moll  barbarous  ig- 
norance, or  oppreffed  by  the  raoft  cruel  ty- 
ranny, however  low  they  might  be  in  actual 
population,  were  very  populous  in  proportion  to 
their  means  of  fubfiftence;  and  upon  the  flight- 
eft  failure  of  the  feafons  generally  YufTered  the 
feverities  of  want.  Ignorance  and  defpotifm 
feem  to  have  no  tendency  to  deftroy  the  paf- 
fion,  which  prompts  to  increafe  ;  but  they  ef- 
fectually deftroy  the  checks  to  it  from  reafon 
and  forefight.  The  improvident  barbarian,  who 
thinks  only  of  his  prefent  wants,  or  the  mifer- 
able  peafant,  who,  from  his  political  fituation, 
feels  little  fecurity  of  reaping  what  he  has  fown, 
will  feldom  be  deterred  from  gratifying  his  paf- 
ilons  by  the  profpecl  of  inconveniences,  which, 
cannot  be  expected  to  prefs  on  him  under  three 
or  four  years.  But  though  this  want  of  fore- 
light,  which  is  foftered  by  ignorance  and  def- 
potifm, tends  thus  rather  to  encourage  the  pro- 
creation of  children,  it  is  abfolutely  fatal  to  the 
induflry  which  is  to  fupport  them.  Induftry 

cannot 
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Cannot  exift  without  forefight  and  fecurity. 
The  indolence  of  the  favage  is  well  known ; 
and  the  poor  Egyptian  or  Abyffinian  Farmer 
without  capital,  who  rents  land  which  is  let  out 
yearly  to  the  highefh"  bidder,  and  who  is  con- 
ftantly  fubjecl:  to  the  demands  of  his  tyrannical 
mailers,  to  the  cafual  plunder  of  an  enemy,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  to  the  violation  of  his  mifer- 
able  contract,  can  have  no  heart  to  be  indubi- 
ous, and,  if  he  had,  could  not  exercife  that  in- 
duftry with  fuccefs.  Even  poverty  itfelf,  which 
appears  to  be  the  great  fpur  to  induftry,  when 
it  has  once  pafled  certain  limits,  almoft  ceafes 
to  operate.  The  indigence  which  is  hopelefs 
deftroys  all  vigorous  exertion,  and  confines  the 
efforts  to  what  is  fufficient  for  bare  exiftence. 
It  is  the  hope  of  bettering  our  condition,  and 
the  fear  of  want,  rather  than  want  itfelf,  that  is 
the  beft  ftimulus  to  induftry;  and  its  mod  con- 
ftant  and  beft  directed  efforts  will  almoft  in- 
variably be  found  among  a  clafs  of  people  above 
the  clafs  of  the  wretchedly  poor. 

The  effect  of  ignorance  and  oppreffion  will 
therefore  always  be  to  deftroy  the  fprings  of  in- 
duftry, and  confequently  to  diminilli  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  in  any  country  ; 
and  this  diminution  will  inevitably  be  followed 

P2  by 
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by  a  decreafc  of  the  population,  in  fpitc  of  th« 
birth  of  any  number  of  children  whatever  an-  ' 
nually.    The  defire  of  immediate  gratification, 
and  the  removal  of  the  reftraints  to  it  from  j 
prudence,    may  perhaps,    in  fuch   countries,  \ 
prompt  univerfally  to  early  marriages;  but  when  | 
thefe  habits  have  once  reduced  the  people  to 
the  loweft  poffible  ftate  of  poverty,  they  can  I 
evidently  have  no  further  effecT:  upon  the  popu- 
lation. Their  only  effect  muft  be  on  the  degree 
of  mortality  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that,  if  we 
could  obtain  accurate  bills  of  mortality  in  thofe 
fouthern  countries,  where  very  few  women  re-  ; 
main  unmarried,  and  all  marry  young,  the  pro-  'j 
portion  of  the  annual  deaths  would  be  I  in  17,  Q 
1 8,  or  20,  inftead  of  1  in  34,  36,  or  40,  as  in  j 
European  flates,   where  the  preventive  check 
operates. 

That  an  increafc  of  population,  when  it  fol-  \ 
lows  in  its  natural  order,  is  both  a  great  pofitivej 
good  in  itfelf,  and  abfolutely  necefTary  to  a  fur-  V, 
thcr  increafe  in  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  any  country,  I  mould  be  the  laftl 
to  deny.    The  only  queftion  is,  what  is  the  na*| 
tural  order  of  its,  progrefs  ?  In  this'  point  Sir' 
James  Steuart,  who  has  in  general  explained^! 
this  fubiecl:  fo  well,  appears  to  me  to  have  fallenjr! 

intol 
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Jnto  an  error.  He  determines,  that  multiplica- 
tion is  the  efficient  caufe  of  agriculture,  and  not 
agriculture  of  multiplication.3  But  though  it 
may  be  allowed,  that  the  increafe  of  people  be- 
yond what  could  eafily  fubfift  on  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth  firft  prompted  man  to  till 
the  ground  ;  and  that  the  view  of  maintaining 
a  family,  or  of  obtaining  fome  valuable  confe- 
deration in  exchange  for  the  produces  of  agri- 
culture, ftili  operates  as  the  principal  ftimulus  to 
cultivation  ;  yet  it  is  clear,  that  thefe  products, 
in  their  actual  ftate,  muft  be  beyond  the  lowefl 
wants  of  the  exifHng  population,  before  any  per- 
manent increafe  can  poffibly  be  fupported.  Wc 
know,  that  a  multiplication  of  births  has  in  num- 
berlefs  inflances  taken  place,  which  has  produced 
no  effect  upon  agriculture,  and  has  merely  been 
followed  by  an  increafe  of  difeafes  ;  but  perhaps 
there  is  no  inftance,  where  a  permanent  increafe 
of  agriculture  has  not  effected  a  permanent  in- 
creafe of  population  fomewhere  or  other.  Con- 
fequently,  agriculture  may  with  more  pro- 
priety be  termed  the  efficient  caufe  of  popula- 
tion, than  population  of  agriculture  ;b  though  they 

certainly 

*  Polit.  Econ.  vol.  iyh.  i,  c.  xviii,  p.  J 14, 
b Sir  James  Steuaxt  explains  huufelf  afterwards  by  faying, 
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certainly  react  upon  each  other,  and  are  mutu- 
ally necelTary  to  each  other's  fupport.  This  in- 
deed feems  to  be  the  hinge  on  which  the  fub- 
ject  turns,  and  all  the  prejudices  reflecting  po- 
pulation have,  perhaps,  arifen  from  a  miftake 
about  the  order  of  precedence. 

The  author  of  &  Ami  des  Hoimnes,  in  a  chap- 
ter on  the  effects  of  a  decay  of  agriculture  upon 
population,  acknowledges,  that  he  had  fallen 
into  a  fundamental  error  in  confidering  popula- 
tion as  the  fource  of  revenue ;  and  that  he  was 
afterwards  fully  convinced,  that  revenue  was  the 
fource  of  population.11  From  a  want  of  atten- 
tion to  this  molt  important  diftinction,  ftatef- 
men,  in  purfuit  of  the  defirable  object;  of 
population,  have  been  led  to  encourage  early 
marriages,  to  reward  the  fathers  of  families,  and 
to  difgrace  celibacy  ;  but  this,  as  the  fame  au- 
thor juftly  obferves,  is  to  drefs  and  wrater  a  piece 
of  land  without  fowing  it,  and  yet  to  expect  a 
crop. 

Among  the  other  prejudices,  which  have  pre- 

that  lie  means  principally  the  multiplication  of  thofe  pcrfons, 
who  have  Come  valuable  confideration  to  give  for  the  products 
of  agriculture  ;  but  this  is  evidently  not  mere  increafe  of  po- 
pulation, and  fuch  an  explanation  feems  to  admit  the  incor- 
rc&nefs  of  the  general  propofition. 

3  Tom.  viii,  p.  84,  l2mo.  9  vols.  1762. 

vailed 
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vailed  on  the  fubject  of  population,  it  has  been 
generally  thought,  that  while  there  is  either 
wade  among  the  rich,  or  land  remaining  uncul- 
tivated in  any  country,  the  complaints  for  want 
of  food  cannot  be  juffcly  founded;  or  at  leaft 
that  the  preffure  of  diflrefs  upon  the  poor  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  ill  conduct  of  the  higher 
clafles  of  fociety,  and  the  bad  management  of 
the  land.  The  real  effect  however  of  thefe 
two  circum fiances  is  merely  to  narrow  the 
limit  of  the  actual  population  ;  but  they  have 
little  or  no  influence  on  what  may  be  called 
the  average  preffure  of  diftrefs  on  the  poorer 
members  of  fociety.  If  our  anceftors  had  been 
fo  frugal  and  indultrious,  and  had  tranfmitted 
fuch  habits  to  their  pofterity,  that  nothing  fu- 
perfluous  was  now  confumed  by  the  higher 
claffes,  no  horfes  were  ufed  for  pleafure,  and  no 
land  was  left  uncultivated,  a  finking  difference 
would  appear  in  the  flate  of  the  actual  popu- 
lation ;  but  probably  none  whatever,  in  the  ftate 
of  the  lower  claffes  of  people,  with  refpect  to  the 
price  of  labour,  and  the  facility  of  fupporting  a 
family.  The  wafte  among  the  rich,  and  the 
horfes  kept  for  pleafure,  have  indeed  a  little  the 
effect  of  the  confumption  of  grain  in  diftilleries, 
noticed  before  with  regard  to  China.    On  the 

p  A  fuppofition? 
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fuppofition,  that  the  food  confumed  in  this 
manner  may  be  withdrawn  on  the  occafion  of  a 
fcarcity,  and  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
they  operate  certainly,  as  far  as  they  go,  like 
granaries  which  are  only  opened  at  the  time 
that  they  are  mod  wanted,  and  mull  therefore 
tend  rather  to  benefit  than  to  injure  the  lower 
clafles  of  fociety. 

With  regard  to  uncultivated  land,  it  is  evident* 
that  its  effect:  upon  the  poor  is  neither  to  injure 
nor  to  benefit  them.  The  fudden  cultivation  of 
it  will  indeed  tend  to  improve  their  condition  for 
a  time,  and  the  neglect  of  lands  before  culti- 
vated will  certainly  make  their  fituation  worfe 
for  a  certain  period  ;  but  when  no  changes  of 
this  kind  are  going  forward,  the  effect  of  un- 
cultivated land  on  the  lower  clafT:s  operates 
merely  like  the  pofTeffion  of  a  fmaller  territory. 
It  is  indeed  a  point  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  poor,  whether  a  country  be  in  the  habit  of 
exporting  or  importing  com ;  but  this  point  is 
not  neceffarily  connected  with  the  complete  or 
incomplete  cultivation  of  the  whole  territory, 
but  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  the  furplus 
produce,  to  thofe  who  are  fupported  b)  it ;  and 
in  fact  this  proportion  is  generally  the  greateft, 
in  countries  which  have  not  yet  completed  the 

cultivation 
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cultivation  of  all  their  territory.  If  every  inch 
of  land  in  this  country  were  well  cultivated, 
there  would  be  no  reafon  to  expect,  merely  from 
this  circumftance,  that  we  fhould  be  able  to 
export  corn.  Our  power  in  this  refpeel  would 
depend  entirely  on  the  proportion  of  the  furplus 
produce  to  the  commercial  population ;  and 
this  of  courfe  would  in  its  turn  depend  on  the 
direction  of  capital  to  agriculture  or'commcrce. 

It  is  not  probable,  that  any  country  with  a 
large  territory  mould  ever  be  completely  culti- 
vated ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  we 
often  draw  very  inconfiderate  conclufions  againft 
the  induftry  and  government  of  ftates  from  the 
appearance  of  uncultivated  lands  in  them.  It 
feems  to  be  the  clear  and  exprefs  duty  of  every 
government,  to  remove  all  obftacles,  and  give 
every  facility  to  the  enclofure  and  cultivation  of 
land ;  but  when  this  has  been  done,  the  reft 
muft  be  left  to  the  operation  of  individual  in- 
terefl;  and  upon  this  principle  it  cannot  be 
expected,  that  any  new  land  mould  be  brought 
into  cultivation,  the  manure  and  the  labour  ne- 
ceffary  for  which  might  be  employed  to  greater 
advantage  on  the  improvement  of  land  already 
in  cultivation  ;  and  this  is  a  cafe,  which  will 
yery  frequently  occur.    In  countries  pofleffed 

of 
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of  a  large  territory,  there  will  always  be  a  great 
quantity  of  land  of  a  middling  quality,  which 
requires  conftant  drefling  to  prevent  it  from 
growing  worfe,  but  which  would  admit  of  very- 
great  improvement,   if  a  greater  quantity  of 
manure  and  labour  could  be  employed  upon  it. 
The  great  obftaclc  to  the  melioration  of  land 
is  the  difficulty,   the  expenfc,  and  fometimcs 
the  impossibility  of  procuring  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  dreffmg.  As  this  inftrument  of  improve- 
ment, therefore,  is  in  practice  limited,  whatever 
it  may  be  in  theory,  the  queftion  will  always 
be,  how  it  may  be  moft  profitably  employed  ; 
and  in  any  inftancc,  where  a  certain  quantity  of 
dreffing  and  labour,  employed  to  bring  new  land 
into  cultivation,  would  have  yielded  a  perma- 
nently greater  produce,  if  employed  upon  old 
land,  both  the  individual  and  the  nation  are 
iofers.    Upon  this  principle,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  farmers  in  fome  fituations  never  to 
drefs  their  poorefr.  land,  but  to  get  from  it 
merely  a  fcanty  crop  every  three  or  four  years, 
and  to  employ  the  whole  of  their  manure, 
which  they  practically  feel  is  limited,  on  thofe 
parts  of  their  farms,  where  it  will  produce  a 
greater  proportional  effecT:, 

The  cafe  will  be  different  of  courfe,  in  a 

fmall 
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fmall  territory  with  a  great  population,  fup- 
ported  on  funds  not  derived  from  their  own  foil. 
In  this  cafe  there  will  be  little  or  no  choice  of 
land,  and  a  comparative  fuperabundance  of  ma- 
nure; and  under  fuch  circumftances  the  pooreft 
foils  may  be  brought  under  cultivation.  But 
for  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  mere  population  that 
is  wanted,  but  a  population  which  can  obtain 
the  produce  of  other  countries,  while  it  is  gra- 
dually improving  its  own  ;  otherwife  it  would 
be  immediately  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
limited  produce  of  this  fmall  and  barren  terri- 
tory ;  and  the  melioration  of  the  land  might 
perhaps  never  take  place  ;  or  if  it  did,  it  would 
take  place  very  flowly  indeed,  and  the  popula- 
tion would  always  be  exactly  meafured  by  this 
tardy  rate,  and  could  not  poffibly  increafe  be- 
yond it. 

This  fubjecT:  is  illuftrated  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  Campine  in  Brabant,  which,  according  to 
the  Abbe  Mann,a  confifted  originally  of  the 
moil:  barren  and  arid  fand.  Many  attempts 
were  made  by  private  individuals  to  bring  it 
under  cultivation,  but  without  fuccefs ;  which 

a  Memoir  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  Netherlands,  publiihed 
in  vol.  i  of  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
p.  225. 

proves, 
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proves,  that,  as  a  farming  project,  and  confidered 
as  a  fole  dependence,  the  cultivation  of  it  would 
not  anfwcr.  Some  religious  houfes,  however, 
at  laft  fettled  there  ;  and  being  fupported  by 
other  funds,  and  improving  the  land  merely  as 
a  fecondary  object,  they  by  degrees,  in  the 
courfe  of  fome  centuries,  brought  nearly  the 
whole  under  cultivation,  letting  it  out  to  far- 
mers as  foon  as  it  was  fufficiently  improved. 

There  is  no  fpot,  however  barren,  which 
might  not  be  made  rich  this  wray,  or  by  the 
concentrated  population  of  a  manufacturing 
town  :  but  this  is  no  proof  whatever,  that,  with 
refpect  to  population  and  food,  population  has 
the  precedence ;  hecaufe  this  concentrated  po- 
pulation could  not  poflibly  exift,  without  the 
preceding  exiftence  of  an  adequate  quantity  of 
food  in  the  furplus  produce  of  fome  other  dif- 
tricV 

In  a  country  like  Brabant  or  Holland,  where 
territory  is  the  principal  want,  and  not  manure, 
fuch  a  diftricfc  as  the  Campine  is  defcribed  to 
be  may  perhaps  be  cultivated  with  advantage. 
But  in  countries  pofTeifed  of  a  large  territory, 
and  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  tend  of  a 
middling  quality,  the  attempt  to  cultivate  fuch 
a  fpot  would  be  a  palpable  mifdirection  and 

walie 
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wafte  both  of  individual  and  national  re- 
fources. 

The  French  have  already  found  their  error  in 
bringing  under  cultivation  too  great  a  quantity 
of  poor  land.  They  are  now  fenfible,  that  they 
have  employed  in  this  way  a  portion  of  labour 
and  dreffing,  which  would  have  produced  a 
permanently  better  effect,  if  it  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  further  improvement  of  better  land. 
Even  in  China,  which  is  fo  fully  cultivated  and 
fb  fully  peopled,  barren  heaths  have  been  noticed 
in  fome  diftricts;  which  prove,  that,  difcreffed  as 
the  people  appear  to  be  for  fubhitence,  it  does 
not  anfwer  to  them  to  employ  any  of  their  ma- 
nure on  fuch  fpots.  Thefe  remarks  will  be 
{till  further  confirmed,  if  we  recollecl:,  that,  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  large  furface  of  bad  land, 
there  mull:  neceflarily  be  a  very  great  wafte  of 
feed  corn. 

We  mould  not  therefore  be  too  ready  to 
.make  inferences  againft  the  internal  economy 
of  a  country  from  the  appearance  of  unculti- 
vated heaths,  without  other  evidence.  But 
the  fact  is,  that,  as  no  country  has  ever  reached, 
or  probably  ever  will  reach,  its  higheft  poffible 
acme  of  produce,  it  appears  always  as  if  the 
want  of  induftry,  or  the  ill-direction  of  that  in- 

duftry, 
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duftry,  was  the  a&ual  limit  to  a  further  incrcafe 
of  produce  and  population,  and  not  the  abfo- 
lute  refufal  of  nature  to  yield  any  more  :  but  a 
man  who  is  locked  up  in  a  room  may  be  fairly 
faid  to  be  confined  by  the  walls  of  it,  though  he 
may.  never  touch  them  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
principle  of  population,  it  is  never  the  queftion, 
whether  a  country  will  produce  any  more,  but 
whether  it  may  be  made  to  produce  a  fuffici- 
ency  to  keep  pace  with  an  unchecked  increafe 
of  people.    In  China,  the  queftion  is  not,  whe- 
ther a  certain  additional  quantity  of  rice  might 
be  raifed  by  improved  culture ;   but  whether 
fuch  an  addition  could  be  expecled  during  the 
next  twenty-five  years,  as  would  be  fufficient 
to  fupport  an  additional  three  hundred  millions 
of  people.    And  in  this  country,  it  is  not  the 
queftion,  whether  by  cultivating  all  our  com- 
mons wTe  could  raife  confiderably  more  corn 
than  at  prefent ;  but  whether  we  could  raife 
fufficient  for  a  population  of  twenty  millions  in 
the  next  twenty-five  years,  and  forty  millions 
in  the  next  fifty  years. 

The  allowing  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  to 
be  abfolutely  unlimited  fcarcely  removes  the 
weight  of  a  hair  from  the  argument;  which  de- 
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pcnds  entirely  upon  the  differently  increafing 
ratios  of  population  and  food  :  and  all  that  the 
moft  enlightened  governments,  and  the  moft  per- 
fevering  and  befr.  guided  efforts  of  induftry  can 
do,  is  to  make  the  neceffary  checks  to  popula- 
tion operate  more  equably,  and  in  a  direction  to 
produce  the  leaft  evil  ;  but  to  remove  them  is 
a  talk  absolutely  hop  clefs. 


E  S  SAY,  &c 


BOOK  IV. 

OF  OUR  FUTURE  PROSPECTS  RESPECTING  THE 
REMOVAL  OR  MITIGATION"  OF  THE  EVILS 
ARISING  FROM  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  POPU- 
LATION* 


CHAP.  I. 


Of  moral  re/lraint}  and  our  obligation  to  praclife  this  virtue. 

As  it  appears,  that,  in  the  actual  ftate  of  every 
fociety  which  has  come  within  our  review,  the 
natural  progrefs  of  population  has  been  con- 
ftantly  and  powerfully  checked;  and  as  it  feems 
evident,  that  no  improved  form  of  government, 
no  plans  of  emigration,  no  benevolent  inflitu- 
tions,  and  no  degree  or  direction  of  national  in- 
duffcry,  can  prevent  the  continued  action  of  a 
great  check  to  population  in  fome  form  or  other; 
VOL.  II.  q  it 
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it  follows,  that  we  muft  fubmit  to  it  as  an  in- 
evitable law  of  nature ;  and  the  only  inquiry 
that  remains  is,  how  it  may  take  place  with  the 
lead  poffible  prejudice  to  the  virtue  and  happi- 
nefs  of  human  fociety.  All  the  immediate  checks 
to  population,  which  have  been  obferved  to  pre- 
vail in  the  fame  and  different  countries,  feem  to 
be  refolvable  into  moral  reftraint,  vice,  and 
mifery  ;  and  if  our  choice  be  confined  to  thefe 
three,  we  cannot  long  hefitate  in  our  decifion 
refpecling  which  it  would  be  moil  eligible  to 
encourage. 

In  the  firft  edition  of  this  effay  I  obferved, 
that  as  from  the  laws  of  nature  it  appeared,  that 
fome  check  to  population  muft  exift,  it  wTas 
better  that  this  check  Ihould  arife  from  a  fore- 
light  of  the  difficulties  attending  a  family,  and 
the  fear  of  dependent  poverty,  than  from  the 
actual  prefence  of  want  and  ficknefs.  This  idea 
will  admit  of  being  purfued  further ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that,  from  the  prevailing  opi- 
nions rcfpeding  population,  which  undoubtedly  I 
originated  in  barbarous  ages,  and  have  been  con*  I 
tinued  and  circulated  by  that  part  of  every  com- 
munity which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  interefted  ; 
in  their  fupport,  we  have  been  prevented  from  i 

attending  J 
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attending  to  the  clear  dictates  of  reafon  and  na- 
ture on  this  fubjecl. 

Natural  and  moral  evil  feem  to  be  the  inftru- 
ments  employed  by  the  Deity  in  admoniming 
us  to  avoid  any  mode  of  conduct,  which  is  not 
fuited  to  our  being,  and  will  confequently  injure 
our  happinefs.  If  we  be  intemperate  in  eating 
and  drinking,  we  are  difordered ;  if  we  indulge 
the  tranfports  of  anger,  we  feldom  fail  to  commit 
acts  of  which  we  afterwards  repent ;  if  we  mul- 
tiply too  fait,  we  die  miferably  of  poverty  and 
contagious  difeafes.  The  laws  of  nature  in  all 
thefe  cafes  are  fimilar  and  uniform.  They  in- 
dicate to  us,  that  we  have  followed  thefe  im- 
pulfes  too  far,  fo  as  to  trench  upon  fome  other 
law,  which  equally  demands  attention.  The 
uneafinefs  we  feel  from  repletion,  the  injuries 
that  we  inflict  on  ourfelves  or  others  in  anger, 
and  the  inconveniencies  we  fufTer  on  the  ap- 
proach of  poverty,  are  all  admonitions  to  us  to 
regulate  thefe  impulfes  better  ;  and  if  we  heed 
not  this  admonition,  wejuftly  incur  the  penalty 
of  our  difobedience,  and  our  fufFerings  operate 
as  a  warning  to  others. 

Prom  the  inattention  of  mankind  hitherto  to 
the  confequences  of  increasing  too  faft,  it  mull 
be  prefumed,  that  thefe  confequences  are  not  fo 

Q  2  immediately 
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immediately  and  powerfully  connected  with  the 
conduct  which  leads  to  them,  as  in  the  other 
inftances ;  but  the  delayed  knowledge  of  any 
particular  effects  does  not  alter  their  nature,  or 
our  obligation  to  regulate  our  eonducl  accord- 
ingly, as  foon  as  we  arc  fatisfied  of  what  this 
eonducl:  ought  to  be.  In  many  other  inftances 
it  has  not  been  till  after  long  and  painful  expe- 
rience, that  the  eonducl  moil  favourable  to  the 
happinefs  of  man  has  been  forced  upon  his  at- 
tention. The  kind  of  food,  and  the  mode  of 
preparing  it,  bell  fuited  to  the  purpofes  of  nu- 
trition and  the  gratification  of  the  palate ;  the 
treatment  and  remedies  of  different  difbrders ; 
the  bad  effects  on  the  human  frame  of  lowr  and 
marlhy  fituations ;  the  invention  of  the  moft 
convenient  and  comfortable  clothing;  the  con- 
llruction  of  good  houfes ;  and  all  the  advantages 
and  extended  enjoyments,  which  diftinguifh  ci- 
vilized life,  were  not  pointed  out  to  the  atten- 
tion of  man  at  once  ;  but  were  the  How  and 
late  refult  of  experience,  and  of  the  admonitions 
received  by  repeated  failures. 

Difeafes  have  been  generally  confidcred  as  the 
inevitable  inflictions  of  Providence  ;  but  per- 
haps a  great  part  of  them  may  more  juftly  be 
confidcred  as  indications,  that  we  have  offended 

againfl 
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againft  fome  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  plague 
at  Conftantinople,  and  in  other  towns  of  the 
Eaft,  is  a  confbmt  admonition  of  this  kind  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  human  constitution  can- 
not fupport  fuch  a  {late  of  filth  and  torpor  ; 
and  as  dirt,  fqualid  poverty,  and  indolence,  are 
in  the  higheft  degree  unfavourable  to  happinefs 
and  virtue,  it  feems  a  benevolent  difpenfation, 
that  fuch  a  {late  mould  by  the  laws  of  nature 
produce  difeafe  and  death,  as  a  beacon  to  others 
to  avoid  fplitting  on  the  fame  rock. 

The  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  London  till 
the  year  1666  operated  in  a  proper  manner  on 
the  conduct  of  our  anceftors ;  and  the  removal 
of  nuifances,  the  contlruction  of  drains,  the 
-widening  of  the  ftreets,  and  the  giving  more 
room  and  air  to  their  houfes,  had  the  effect  of 
eradicating  completely  this  dreadful  diforder, 
and  of  adding  greatly  to  the  health  and  happi- 
nefs of  the  inhabitants.  1 

In  the  hiftory  of  every  epidemic  it  has  almoft 
invariably  been  obferved,  that  the  lower  claffes 
of  people,  whofe  food  was  poor  and  infufficient, 
and  who  lived  crowded  together  in  fmall  and 
dirty  houfes,  were  the  principal  victims.  In 
-what  other  manner  can  nature  point  out  to  us, 
that,  if  we  increafe  too  fait  for  the  means  of 

Q  3  fubfiflence, 
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fubfiftence,  fo  as  to  render  it  ncceffary  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  fociety  to  live  in  this  refer- 
able manner,  we  have  offended  ac;ainft  one  of 
her  laws  ?  This  law  fhe  has  declared  exactly  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  fhe  declares  that  intempe- 
rance in  eating  and  drinking  will  be  followed 
by  ill  health  ;  and  that  however  grateful  it  may 
be  to  us  at  the  moment,  to  indulge  thefc  pamons 
to  excefs,  this  indulgence  will  ultimately  pro- 
duce unhappinefs.  It  is  as  much  a  law  of  na- 
ture, that  repletion  is  bad  for  the  human  frame, 
as  that  eating  and  drinking,  unattended  with 
this  confequence,  are  good  for  it. 

An  implicit  obedience  to  the  impulfes  of  our 
natural  pamons  would  lead  us  into  the  wildeft 
and  moft  fatal  extravagancies ;  and  yet  we  have 
the  ftrongeft  reafons  for  believing,  that  all  thefe 
paffions  are  fo  neceffary  to  our  being,  that  they 
could  not  be  generally  weakened  or  diminimed, 
without  injuring  our  happinefs.  The  moft 
powerful  and  univerfal  of  all  our  defires  is  the 
defire  of  food,  and  of  thofe  things,  fuch  as 
clothing,  houfes,  &c,  which  are  immediately 
ncceffary  to  relieve  us  from  the  pains  of  hunger 
and  cold.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  thefe 
defires  put  in  motion  the  greateft  part  of  that 
activity,  from  which  the  multiplied  improve- 
ments 
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merits  and  advantages  of  civilized  life  are  de- 
rived; and  that  the  purfuit  of  thefe  objects,  and 
the  ^ratification  of  thefe  defires,  form  the  prin- 
cipal  happinefs  of  the  larger  half  of  mankind, 
civilized  or  uncivilized,  and  are  indifpenfably 
neceffary  to  the  more  refined  enjoyments  of 
the  other  half.  We  are  all  confcious  of  the 
incftimable  benefits,  that  we  derive  from  thefe 
defires,  when  directed  in  a  certain  manner;  but 
we  are  equally  confcious  of  the  evils  refulting 
from  them,  when  not  directed  in  this  manner  ; 
lo  much  fo,  that  fociety  has  taken  upon  itfelf 
to  punifh  moft  feverely  what  it  confiders  as  an 
irregular  gratification  of  them.  And  yet  the 
defires  in  both  cafes  are  equally  natural,  and, 
abftra&edly  confidered,  equally  virtuous  The 
act  of  the  hungry  man,  who  fatisfies  his  appe- 
tite bv  taking;  a  loaf  from  the  Ihelf  of  another, 
is  in  no  refpect  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
act  of  him,  who  does  the  fame  thing  with  a 
loaf  of  his  own,  but  by  its  confequences.  From 
the  confideration  of  thefe  confequences,  we  feel 
the  moft  perfect  conviction,  that,  if  people  were 
not  prevented  from  gratifying  their  natural  de- 
fire£  with  the  loavesMn  the  polTeffion  of  others, 
the  number  of  loaves  would  univerfally  di- 
miniuh.  This  experience  is  the  foundation  of  the 

Q  4  laws 
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laws  relating  to  property,  and  of  the  diftinc- 
tions  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  gratification  of 
defires,  otherwife  perfectly  the  fame. 

If  the  pleafure  arifing  from  the  gratification 
of  thefe  propenfities  were  univerfally  diminifhed 
in  vividnefs,  violations  of  property  would  be- 
come lefs  frequent ;  but  this  advantage  would 
be  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  narrrowing  of 
the  fources  of  enjoyment.  The  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  all  thofe  productions,  which 
contribute  to  human  gratification,  would  be 
much  greater  in  proportion  than  the  diminution 
of  thefts ;  and  the  lofs  of  general  happinefs  on 
the  one  fide  would  be  beyond  companion 
greater  than  the  gain  of  happinefs  on  the  other. 
When  we  contemplate  the  conftant  and  fevere 
toils  of  the  greatefl  part  of  mankind,  it  is  im- 
poffible  not  to  be  forcibly  imprefTed  with  the 
reflection,  that  the  fources  of  human  happinefs 
would  be  moft  cruelly  diminifhed,  if  the  prof- 
peel:  of  a  good  meal,  a  warm  houfe,  and  a  com- 
fortable firefide  in  the  evening,  were  not  incite 
ments  fufficiently  vivid,  to  give  intereft  and 
cheerfulnefs  to  the  labours  and  privations  of  the 
day, 

After  the  defire  of  food,  the  moft  powerful 
and  general  of  our  defires  is  the  paffion  between 

the 
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the  iexes,  taken  in  an  enlarged  fenfe.    Of  the 
happinefs  fpread  over  human  life  by  this  paf- 
iion  very  few  are  unconicious.    Virtuous  love, 
exalted  by  friendfhip,  feems  to  be  that  fort  of 
mixture  of  fenfual  and  intellectual  enjoyment, 
particularly  fuited  to  the  nature  of  man,  and 
moft  powerfully  calculated  to  awaken  the  Em- 
pathies of  the  foul,  and  produce  the  mod  exqui- 
fite  gratifications.    Perhaps  there  is  fcarcely  a 
man,  who  has  once  experienced  the  genuine  de- 
light of  virtuous  love,  however  great  his  intel- 
lectual pleafures  may  have  been,  that  does  not 
look  back  to  the  period  as  the  funny  fpot  in  his 
whole  life,  where  his  imagination  loves  moll  to 
bafk,  which  he  recollects  and  contemplates  with 
the  fondeft  regret,  and  which  he  would  mofl 
"vvifli  to  live  over  again. 

It  has  been  faid  by  Mr.  Godwin,  in  order  to 
fhow  the  evident  inferiority  of  the  pleafures  of 
fenfe,  "  Strip  the  commerce  of  the  fexes  of  all 
"  its  attendant  circumftances,  and  it  would  be 
"  generally  deipifed.v  He  might  as  well  fay 
to  a  man  who  admired  trees,  ftrip  them  of  their 
fpreading  branches  and  lovely  foliage,  and  what 
beauty  can  you  fee  in  a  bare  pole  ?  But  it  was 
the  tree  with  the  branches  and  foliage,  and  not 
without  them,  that  excited  admiration.    It  is 

"  the 
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"  the  fymmctry  of  perfon,  the  vivacity,  the  vo- 
"  luptuous  foftnefs  of  temper,  the  affectionate 
"  kindnefs  of  feeling,  the  imagination  and  the 
"  wit"3  of  a  woman,  which  excite  the  paffion 
of  love,  and  not  the  mere  diftinction  of  her 
being  a  female.  . 

It  is  a  very  great  miftake  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
paffion  between  the  fexes  only  operates  and  in- 
tiuences  human  conduct,  when  the  immediate 
gratification  of  it  is  in  contemplation.  The  for- 
mation and  fteady  purfuit  of  fome  particular 
plan  of  life  has  been  juftly  confidered  as  one  of 
the  moO;  permanent  fources  of  happinefs;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  there  are  not  many 
of  thefe  plans  formed,  that  are  not  connected  in 
a  considerable  degree  with  the  profpect  of  the 
gratification  of  this  paffion,  and  with  the  fup- 
port  of  children  arifing  frona  it.  The  evening 
meal,  the  warm  houfe,  and  the  comfortable 
firefide,  would  lofe  half  of  their  intereft,  if  we 
were  to  exclude  the  idea  of  fome  object  of  af- 
fection, with  whom  they  were  to  be  fhared. 

We  have  alfo  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
paffion  between  the  fexes  has  the  moft  power- 
ful tendency  to  foften  and  meliorate  the  human 
character,  and  keep  it  more  alive  to  all  the 
*  Political  Juftice,  vol  i,  b.  i,  c.  v,  p.  72,  8vo. 

kindlier 
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kindlier  emotions  of  benevolence  and  pity.  Ob- 
Ifervations  on  favage  life  have  generally  tended 
Ito  prove,  that  nations,  in  which  this  paffion  ap- 
[peared  to  be  lefs  vivid,  were  diftinguifhed  by  a 
Rterocious  and  malignant  fpirit,  and  particularly 
feby  tyranny  and  cruelty  to  the  fex.  If  indeed  this 
tbond  of  conjugal  affection  were  confiderably 
nweakened,  it  feems  probable,  either  that  the  man 
^would  make  ufe  of  his  fuperior  phyfical  ftrength, 
and  turn  his  wife  into  a  flave,  as  among  the  ge- 
nerality of  lavages ;  or  at  bed,  that  every  little 
inequality  of  temper,  which  rnufr.  neceflarily  oc- 
cur between  two  perfons,  would  produce  a  total 
alienation  of  affeclion  ;   and  this  could  hardly 
take  place,   without  a  diminution  of  parental 
fondnefs  and  care,  w;hich  would  have  the  moft 
fatal  effeel:  on  the  happinefs  of  fociety. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  obfervations 
on  the  human  character  in  different  countries 
warrant  us  in  the  conclulion,  that  the  paffion  is 
ftronger,  and  its  general  effects  in  producing 
gentlenefs,  kindnefs,  and  fuavity  of  manners, 
much  more  powerful,  where  obftacles  are  thrown 
in  the  way  of  very  early  and  univerfal  gratifica- 
tion. In  fome  of  the  fouthern  countries,  where 
every  impuife  may  be  almoft  immediately  in- 
dulged, the  paflion  finks  into  mere  animal  de- 
fire, 
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fire,  is  foon  weakened  and  almoft  extinguifhed 
by  excefs,  and  its  influence  on  the  character  is 
extremely  confined.  But  in  European  coun- 
tries, where,  though  the  women  be  not  fecludcd, 
yet  manners  have  impofed  confidcrable  reftraints 
on  this  gratification,  the  paffion  not  only  rifes 
in  force,  but  in  the  univerfality  and  beneficial 
tendency  of  its  effects ;  and  has  often  the  moft 
influence  in  the  formation  and  improvement  of 
the  characler,  where  it  is  the  leaft  gratified. 

Confidering  then  the  paffion  between  the 
fexes  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations,  and  in- 
cluding the  endearing  engagement  of  parent  and 
child  refulting  from  it,  few  will  be  difpofed  to 
deny,  that  it  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients 
of  human  happinefs.  Yet  experience  teaches 
us,  that  much  evil  flows  from  the  irregular  gra- 
tification of  it ;  and  though  the  evil  be  of  little 
weight  in  the  fcale,  when  compared  with  the 
good,  yet  its  abfolute  quantity  cannot  be  incon- 
fiderablc,  on  account  of  the  ftrength  and  uni- 
verfality of  the  paffion.  It  is  evident  however, 
from  the  general  conduct  of  all  governments 
in  their  diftribution  of  punifhments,  that  the 
evil  refulting  from  this  caufc  is  not  fo  great  and 
fo  immediately  dangerous  to  fociety,  as  the  irre- 
gular gratification  of  the  defire  of  property  ;  but 

placing 
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i  facing  this  evil  in  the  mod  formidable  point  of 
!  new,  we  Ihould  evidently  purchafe  a  diminu- 
I  :ion  of  it  at  a  very  dear  price,  by  the  extinction 

Dr  diminution  of  the  paffion  which  caufes  it;  a 
I  :hange,  which  would  probably  convert  human 

ife  either  into  a  cold  and  cheerlefs  blank,  or  a 

fcene  of  favage  and  mercilefs  ferocity. 
A  careful  attention  to  the  remote  as  well  as 
[.immediate  effects  of  all  the  human  paffions,  and 
[all  the  general  laws  of  nature,  leads  us  ftrongly 

to  the  conclufion,  that,  under  the  prefent  con- 
t'ftitution  of  things,  few  or  none  of  them  would 
iadmit  of  being  greatly  diminifhed,  without  nar- 
r rowing  the  fources  of  good,  more  powerfully 
tthan  the  fources  of  evil.  And  the  reafon  feems 
t  to  be  obvious.  •  They  are,  in  facl,  the  materials 
tef  all  our  pleafures,  as  well  as  of  all  our  pains ; 
cof  all  our  happjnefs,  as  well  as  of  all  our  mifery; 
cof  all  our  virtues,  as  well  as  of  all  our  vices.  It 
rmuft  therefore  be  regulation  and  direction  that 
3are  wanted,  not  diminution  or  extinction. 

It  is  juftly  obferved  by  Dr.  Paley,  that  (C  Hu- 
man  paffions  are  either  neceflary  to  human. 
"  welfare,  or  capable  of  being  made,  and  in  a 
"  great  majority  of  inftances,  are  in  facl:,  made 
<c  conducive  to  its  happinefs.    Thefe  paffions  are 

"  ftrong  and  general ;  and  perhaps  would  not 

<f  anfwer 
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"  anfwcr  their  purpofe,  unlefs  they  were  fo. 
"  But  ilrength  and  generality,  when  it  is  expo 
K  dient  that  particular  circumftances  mould  be 
5f  refpected,  become,  ifleft  to  themfelves,  excefs 
"  and  mifdireclion.  From  which  excefs  and 
"  mifdireclion  the  vices  of  mankind  (the  caufes 
"  no  doubt  of  much  mifery)  appear  to  fpring. 
"  This  account,  while  it  Ihows  us  the  principle 

of  vice,  ihows  us  at  the  fame  time  the  pro- 
"  vince  of  reafon  and  felf-government."- 

Our  virtue  therefore,  as  reafonable  beings, 
evidently  confifts  in  educing  from  the  general 
materials,  whkn  the  Creator  has  placed  under 
our  guidance,  the  greateft  fum  of  human  hap- 
pinefs ;  and  as  natural  impulfes  are  abftract- 
edly  confidered  good,  and  only  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  confequences,  a  ftricT:  attention 
to  thefe  confequences,  and  the  regulation  of  our 
condudt  conformably  to  them,  muft  be  con- 
fidered as  our  principal  duty. 

The  fecundity  of  the  human  fpecies  is,  in 
fome  refpects,  a  diftinct  confideration  from  the 
paffion  between  the  fexes,  as  it  evidently  de- 
pends more  upon  the  power  of  women  in  bear- 
ing children,  than  upon  the  ftrength  or  weak- 
nefs  of  this  paffion.    It  is  however  a  law  ex- 

■  Natural  Theology,  c.  xxvi,  p.  547. 

aftly 
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actly  fimilar  in  its  great  features  to  all  the  other 
laws  of  nature.  It  is  ftrong  and  general,  and 
apparently  would  not  admit  of  any  very  con- 
(iderable  diminution,  without  being  inadequate 
to  its  object ;  the  evils  arifmg  from  it  are  inci- 
dental to  thefe  neceflary  qualities  of  ftrength 
and  generality ;  and  thefe  evils  are  capable  of 
being  very  greatly  mitigated,  and  rendered  com- 
paratively light,  by  human  energy  and  virtue. 
We  cannot  but  conceive,  that  it  is  an  object  of 
the  Creator,  that  the  earth  mould  be  replenilhed ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  clear,  that  this  could  not  be 
effected  without  a  tendency  in  population  to  in- 
creafe  fafter  than  food ;  and  as  with  the  prefent 
law  of  increafe,  the  peopling  of  the  earth  does  not 
proceed  very  rapidly,  we  have  undoubtedly  fome 
rcafon  to  believe,  that  this  law  is  not  too  power- 
ful for  its  apparent  object.  The  defire  of  the 
means  ,of  fubfiftence  would  be  comparatively 
confined  in  its  effects,  and  would  fail  of  produc- 
ing that  general  activity  fo  neceffary  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  faculties,  were  it  not 
for  the  ftrong  and  univerfal  effort  o£pppulation, 
to  increafe  with  greater  rapidity  than  its 
fupplies.  If  thefe  two  tendencies  were  exactly 
balanced,  I  do  not  fee  what  motive  there  would 

be 
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be  fufficicntly  ftrong,  to  overcome  the  acknow- 
ledged indolence  of  man,  and  make  him  proceed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  foil.    'The  population 
of  any  large  territory,  however  fertile,  would  be 
as  likely  to  Hop  at  five  hundred,  or  five  thou* 
fand,  as  at  five  millions,  or  fifty  millions.  Such 
a  balance  therefore  would   clearly  defeat  one 
great  purpofe  of  creation  ;  and  if  the  queftion 
be  merely  a  queftion  of  degree,  a  queftion  of  a 
little  more  or  a  little  lefs  ftrength,  we  may  fairly 
diftruft  our  competence  to  judge  of  the  precife 
quantity  neceffary  to  anfvver  the  object  with 
the  fmalleft  fum  of  incidental  evil.    In  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  things  we  appear  to  have  under  our 
guidance  a  great  power,  capable  of  peopling  a 
defer t  region  in  a  fmall  number  of  years  ;  and 
yet,  under  other  circumftances,  capable  of  being 
confined  by  human  energy  and  virtue  to  any 
limits  however  narrow,  at  the  expenfe  of  a 
fmall  comparative  quantity  of  evil.  The  analogy 
of  all  the  other  laws  of  nature  w-ould  be  com- 
pletely violated,  if  in  this  inftancc  alone  there 
were  no  provifion  for  accidental  failures,  no  re- 
fources  againft  the  vices  of  mankind,  or  the 
partial  mifchiefs  refulting  from  other  general 
laws.    To  effect  the  apparent  object  without 
any  attendant  evil,  it  is  evident,  that  a  perpetual 

change 
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change  in  the  law  of  increafe  would  be  necef- 
fary,  varying  with  the  varying  circumftances  of 
each  country.  But  inftead  of  this,  it  is  nojt 
.  only  more  confonant  to  the  analogy  of  the  other 
parts  of  nature,  but  we  have  reafon  to  think, 
that  it  is  more  .conducive  to  the  formation  and 
improvement  of  the  human  mind,  that  the  law 
mould  be  uniform,  and  the -evils  incidental  to  it, 
under  certain  circumftances,  be  left  to  be  miti- 
gated or  removed  by  man  himfelf.  His  duties 
in  this  cafe  vary  with  his  fituation  ;  and  he  is 
thus  .kept  more  alive  to  the  confequences  of  his 
actions,  and  his  faculties  have  evidently  greater 
play  and  opportunity  of  improvement,  than  if 
the  evil  were  removed  by  a  perpetual  change  of 
the  law  according  to  circumftances. 

Even  if  from  paffions  too  eafily  fubdued,  or 
the  facility  of  illicit  intercourfe,  a  ftate  of  celi- 
bacy were  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  not  a 
ftate  of  foroe  privation,  the  end  of  nature  in  the 
peopling  of  the  earth  would  be  apparently  .liable 
rto  be  defeated.  Jt  is  of  the  very  utmoft  im- 
portance to  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  that  they 
mould  not  increafe  too  faft ;  but  it  does  not 
appear,  that  the  object  to  be  accomplifhed  would 
admit  of  any  very  confiderable  diminution  in 
the  defire  of  marriage.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of 
vol.  ii.  r  each 
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each  individual  not  to  marry,  till  he  has  a  prof- 
pc6l  of  fupporting  his  children ;  but  it  is  at  the 
fame  time  to  be  wifhed,  that  he  mould  retain 
undiminifhed  his  defire  of  marriage,  in  order 
that  he  may  exert  himfelf  to  realize  this  prof- 
peel;,  and  be  ftimulated  to  make  provifion  for 
the  fupport  of  greater  numbers, 

It  is  evidently  therefore  regulation  and  di- 
rection, that  are  required  with  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  population,  not  diminution  or  alte- 
ration. And  if  moral  reftraint  be  the  only  vir- 
tuous mode  of  avoiding  the  incidental  evils  arif- 
ing  from  this  principle,  our  obligation  to  practife 
it  will  evidently  reft  exactly  upon  the  fame 
foundation,  as  our  obligation  to  practife  any  of 
the  other  virtues,  the  foundation  of  utility. 

Whatever  indulgence  we  may  be  difpofed  to 
allow  to  occafional  failures  in  the  difcharge  of  a 
duty  of  acknowledged  difficulty,  yet  of  the 
ftrict  line  of  dutv  we  cannot  doubt.  Our  ob- 
ligation  not  to  marry  till  we  have  a  fair  prof- 
peel;  of  being  able  to  fupport  our  children  will 
appear  to  deferve  the  attention  of  the  moralift, 
if  it  can  be  proved,  that  an  attention  to  this 
obligation  is  of  moft  powerful  effect  in  the  pre- 
vention of  mifcry ;  and  that,  if  it  were  the 
general  cuftom  to  follow  the  firft  impulfe  of 

nature, 
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nature,  and  marry  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the 
.univerfal  prevalence  of  every  known  virtue,  in 
:  the  greater!:  conceivable  degree,  would  fail  of 
refcuing  fociety  from  the  moft  wretched  and 
defperate  ftate  of  want,  and  all  the  difeafes  and 
.  famines,  which  ufually  accompany  it. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Effeili  which  would  refult  to  Society  from  the  prevalence 

of  this  virtue. 

One  of  the  principal  reafons,  which  have  pre-  [ 
vented  an  affent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  conftant  ! 
tendency  of  population  to  increafe  beyond  the 
means  of  fubfiftence,  is  a  great  unwillingnefs  tol 
believe,  that  the  Deity  would  by  the  laws  of 
nature  bring  beings  into  exiftence,  which  by 
the  laws  of  nature  could  not  be  fupported  in 
that  exiftence.    But  if  in  addition  to  that  ge- 
neral activity  and  direction  of  our  induftry  put 
in  motion  by  thefe  laws,  we  further  confider, 
that  the  incidental  evils  arifing  from  them  are 
conftantly  directing  our  attention  to  the  proper 
check  to  population,  moral  reftraint ;  and  if  it 
appear,  that,  by  a  ftrict  obedience  to  thofe  duties, 
which  are  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture and  reafon,  and  are  confirmed  and  fanc- 
tioned  by  revelation,  thefe  evils  may  be  avoided ; 
the  objection  will,  I  truft;  be  removed,  and  all 
apparent  imputation  on  the  goodnefs  of  theii 
Deity  be  done  away. 

Thci 
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The  heathen  moralifts  never  reprefented  hap- 
pinefs  as  attainable  on  earth,  but  through  the 
medium  of  virtue ;  and  among  their  virtues 
prudence  ranked  in  the  fir  ft  clafs,  and  by  fome 
was  even  confidered  as  including  every  other. 
The  chriftian  religion  places  our  prcfent  as  well 
as  future  happinefs  in  the  exercife  of  thofe  vir- 
tues, which  tend  to  fit  us  for  a  ftate  of  fuperior 
enjoyment ;  and  the  fubje&ion  of  the  paflions 
rto  the  guidance  of  reafon,  which,  if  not  the 
whole,  is  a  principal  branch  of  prudence,  is  in 
confequence  moft  particularly  inculcated. 

If  for  the  fake  of  illuftration,  we  might  be 
permitted  to  draw  a  picture  of  fociety,  in  which 
each  individual  endeavoured  to  attain  happinels 
by  the  ftrict  fulfilment  of  thofe  duties,  which 
the  moft  enlightened  of  the  ancient  phijofophers 
deduced  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  which 
have  been  diredly  taught,  and  received  fuch 
powerful  fandtions  in  the  moral  code  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  it  would  prefent  a  very  different  fcene, 
from  that  which  we  now  contemplate.  Every 
acl,  which  was  prompted  by  the  defire  of  im- 
mediate gratification,  but  which  threatened  an 
ultimate  overbalance  of  pain,  would  be  confidered 
as  a  breach  of  duty  ;  and  confequcntly  no  man, 
whofc  earnings  were  only  fu.Tcicnt  to  maintain 

R  3  t\VO 
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two  children,  would  put  himfelfin  a  fituation 
in  which  he  might  have  to  maintain  four  or 
five,  however  he  might  be  prompted  to  it  by 
the  paflion  of  love.    This  prudential  reftraint, 
if  it  were  generally  adopted,  by  narrowing  the 
fupply  of  labour  in  the  market,  would,  in  the 
natural  courfe  of  things,  foon  raife  its  price. 
The  period  of  delayed  gratification  would  be 
palled  in  faving  the  earnings,  which  were  above 
the  wants  of  a  Tingle  man,  and  in  acquiring  ha- 
bits of  fobriety,  induftry,  and  economy,  which 
would  enable  him  in  a  few  years  to  enter  into 
the  matrimonial  contract  without  fear  of  its 
confequences.    The  operation  of  the  preventive 
check  in  this  way,  by  conftantly  keeping  the 
population  within  the  limits  of  the  food,  though 
conflantly  following  its  increafe,  would  give  a 
real  value  to  the  rife  of  wages,  and  the  funis 
faved  by  labourers  before  marriage,  very  differ- 
ent froni  thofe  forced  advances  in  the  price  of 
labour,  or  arbitrary  parochial  donations,  which, 
in.  proportion  to  their  magnitude  and  extenfivC" 
nefs,  muft  of  neceffity  be  followed  by  a  propor- 
tional advance  in  the  price  of  provillons.  As 
the  wrages  of  labour  would  thus  be  fufficient,  to 
maintain  with  decency  a  large  family,  and  as 
every  married  couple  would  fet  out  with  a  fum 

for 
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for  contingencies,  all  fqualid  poverty  would  be 
removed  from  fociety ;  or  at  lean:  be  confined 
to  a  very  few,  who  had  fallen  into  misfortunes, 
againft  which  no  prudence  or  forefight  could 
provide. 

The  interval  between  the  age  of  puberty  and 
the  period  at  which  each  individual  might  ven- 
ture on  marriage  muft,  according  to  the  fuppo- 
fition,  be  palled  in  Uriel:  chaftity  ;  becaufe  the 
law  of  chaftity  cannot  be  violated  without  pro- 
ducing evil.  The  effect  of  any  thing  like  a  pro- 
mifcuous  intercourfc,  which  prevents  the  birth 
of  children,  is  evidently  to  weaken  the  bell  af- 
fections of  the  heart,  and  in  a  verv  marked 
manner  to  degrade  the  female  character.  And 
any  other  intercourfc  would,  without  improper 
arts,  bring  as  many  children  into  the  fociety  as 
marriage,  with  a  much  greater  probability  of 
their  becoming  a  burden  to  it. 

Thefe  confiderations  mow,  that  the  virtue 
of  chaftity  is  not,  asfome  have  fuppofed,  a  forced 
produce  of  artificial  fociety  ;  but  that  it  has  the 
moil  real  and  iblid  foundation  in  nature  and 
reafon ;  being  apparently  the  only  virtuous 
mean  of  avoiding  the  vice  and  mifery,  which 
refult  fo  often  from  the  principle,  of  population. 

In  iuch  a  fociety  as  we  have  been  fuppoiing, 

r  4  it 
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it  might  be  neccflary  for  both  fexes,  to  pafs 
many  of  the  early  years  of  life  in  the  fingle 
ftate  ;  and  if  this  were  general,  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  room  for  a  much  greater  number  to 
marry  afterwards,  fo  that  fewer,  upon  the  whole, 
would  be  condemned  to  pafs  their  lives  in  celi. 
bacy.    If  the  cuftom  of  not  marrying  early 
prevailed  generally,  and  if  violations  of  chaftity 
were  equally  difhonourable  in  both  fexes,  a  more 
familiar  and  friendly  intercourfe  between  them 
might  take  place  without  danger.    Two  young 
people  might  converfe  together  intimately,  with- 
out its  being  immediately  fuppofed,  that  they 
cither  intended  marriage  or  intrigue ;  and  a 
much  better  opportunity  would  thus  be  given 
to  both  fexes  of  finding  out  kindred  diipofitions, 
and  of  forming  thofe  ftrong  and  lafting  attach- 
ments, without  which  the  married  ftate  is  ge- 
nerally more  productive  of  jnifery  than  of  hap- 
pinefs.    The  earlier  years  of  life  would  not  be 
fpent  without  love,  though  without  the  full 
gratification  of  it.    The  paflioft,  inftead  of  being 
cxtinguifried,  as  it  now  too  frequently  is  by  early 
fenfuality,  ^would  only  be  repreffed  for  a  time, 
that  it  might  afterwards  burn  with  a  brighter, 
purer,  and  fteadier  flame ;  and  the  happinefs  of 
the  married  ftate,  inftead  of  an  opportunity  of 

immediate 
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immediate  indulgence,  would  be  looked  forward 
to  as  the  prize  of  induftry  and  virtue,  and  the 
jeward  of  a  genuine  and  conilant  attachment2. 

The  pafl&on  of  love  is  a  powerful  ftimu- 
Jus  in  the  formation  of  character,  and  often 
prompts  to  the  moft  noble  and  generous  exer- 
tions; but  this  is  only  when  the  affeclions  are 
centred  in  one  objecl: ;  and  generally  when  full 
gratification   is  delayed  by  difficulties.*  The 

heart 

*  Dr.  Curric,  in  his  interefting  obfervations  on  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  the  Scotch  peafantry,  which  he  has  pre- 
fixed to  his  life  of  Burns,  remarks,'  with  a  juft  knowledge  ot 
human  nature,  that,  "  in  appreciating  the  happintfs  and  virtue 
"  of  a  community,  there  is  perhaps  no  (ingle  criterion  on 
"  which  fo  much  dependence  may  be  placed  as  the  ftate  of 
**  the  intercourfe  between  the  fexes.    Where  this  difplays 

ardour  of  attachment,  accompanied  by  purity  of  conduct, 
}*  the  character  and  the  influence  of  women  rife,  our  imper- 
"  feiSt  nature  mounts  in  the  fcale  of  moral  exellence;  and 
44  from  the  fource  of  this  fingle  affection,  a  ftream  of  felicity 
44  defcends,  .which  branches  into  a  thoufand  rivulets,  that  en- 

rich  and  adorn  the  field  of  life.  Where  the  attachment 
"  between  the  fexes  finks  into  an  appetite,  the  heritage  of 
*«  our  fpecies  is  comparatively  poor,  and  man  approaches  to 
44  the  condition  of  the  brutes  that  perifli,"    Vol.  i,  p.  18. 

b  Dr.  Currie  obferves,  that  the  Scottifh  peafant  in  the 
eourfe  of  his  paflion  often  exerts  a  fpirit  of  adventure,  of 
which  a  Spanifli  cavalier  need  not  be  afhamed.  Burns' 
Works,  vol.  i,  p.  lo.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  this  kind 
©f  romantic  paflion,  which,  Dr.  C.  fays,  characterizes  the  at-, 

tashment, 
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heart  is  perhaps  never  fo  much  difpofed  to  vir- 
tuous conduct,  and  certainly  at  no  time  is  the 
virtue  of  chaftity  fo  little  difficult  to  men,  as 
when  under  the  influence  of  fuch  a  paflion. 
Lvate  marriages  taking  place  in  this  way  would 
be  ,very  different  from  thole  of  the  fame  name 
at  prefent,  where  the  union  is  too  frequently 
prompted  folely  by  interefted  views,  and  the 
parties  meet  not  unfrequcntly  with  exhauftcd 
conftitutions,  and  generally  with  exhaufted  af- 
fections.   The  late  marriages  at  prefent  are  in- 
deed principally  confined  to  the  men  ;  and  there 
are  few,  however  advanced  in  life  they  may  be, 
who,  if  they  determine  to  marry,  do  not  fix  their 
choice  on  a  very  young  wife..  A  young  woman 
without    fortune,    when  fhe   has  paffed  her 
twenty-fifth  year,  begins  to  fear,  and  with  rca- 
fon,  that  fhe  may  lead  a  life  of  celibacy  ;  and 
with  a  heart  capable  of  forming  a  ffrong  at- 
tachment, feels  as  each  year  creeps  on  her  hopes 
of  finding  an  object  on  which  to  reft  her  affec- 
tions gradually  diminifhing,  and  the  uneafinefs 
of  her  fituation  aggravated  by  the  filly  and  un- 

tachment  of  the  humbleft  people  of  Scotland,  and  which 
has  hecn  greatlv  foftered  hy  the  elevation  of  mind  given 
t'othem  by  a  fuperior  education,  has  had  a  molt  powerful  and 
moft  beneficial- influence  on  the  national  character. 

juft 
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juft  prejudices  of  the  world.  If  the  general  age 
of  marriage  among  women  were  later,  the  pe- 
riod of  youth  and  hope  would  be  prolonged,  and 
fewer  would  be  ultimately  difappointed. 

That  a  change  of  this  kind  would  be  a  moil 
decided  advantage  to  the  more  virtuous  half  of 
fociety,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt.  How- 
ever impatiently  the  privation  might  be  borne 
by  the  men,  it  would  be  fupported  by  the  wo- 
men readily  and  cheerfully ;  and  if  they  could 
look  forwards  with  juft  confidence  to  marriage 
at  twenty-eight  or  thirty,  I  fully  believe,  that,  if 
the  matter  were  left  to  their  free  choice,  they 
would  clearly  prefer  waiting  till  this  period,  to 
the  being  involved  in  all  the  cares  of  a  large  fa- 
mily at  twenty  five.    The  mod  eligible  age  of 
marriage  however  could  not  be  fixed;  bat  mull 
depend  entirely  on  circumftances  and  fituation. 
There  is  no  period  of  human  life,  at  which  na- 
ture more  flrongly  prompts  to  an  union  of  the 
fexes,  than  from  feventcen  or  eighteen  to  twenty. 
In  every  fociety  above  that  {late  of  depreffion, 
which  almofc  excludes  reafon  and  forefighr, 
thefe  early  tendencies  rauil  necefl'arily  be  re- 
strained ;  and  if,  in  the  actual  {late  of  things, 
•inch  a  rcHra'uit  on  the  impulfes  of  nature  be 
i  )und  unavoidable,  (it   what  time  can  we  be 
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confiflently  relcafcd  from  it,  but  at  that  period, 
whatever  it  may  be,  when,  in  the  exifting  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  focicty,  a  fair  profpect  prefents 
itfelfof  maintaining  a  family? 

The  difficulty  of  moral  reftraint  will  perhaps 
be  objected  to  this  doctrine.  To  him  who  does 
not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  I  have  only  to  fay,  that,  after  the  molt 
careful  inveftigation,  this  virtue  appears  to  be 
abfolutely  ncccflary,  in  order  to  avoid  certain 
evils,  which  would  otherwife  refult  from  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  nature.  According  to  his  own 
principles,  it  is  his  duty  to  purfue  the  greateft 
good  confident  with  thefe  laws  ;  and  not  to  fail 
in  this  important  end,  and  produce  an  over- 
balance of  mifery,  by  a  partial  obedience  to  fome 
of  the  dictates  of  nature,  while  he  neglects  others. 
The  path  of  virtue,  though  it  be  the  only  path 
which  leads  to  permanent  happinefs,  has  always 
been  reprefentcd  by  the  heathen  moraliits  as  of 
difficult  afcent. 

To  the  Chriftian  I  would  fay,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures molt  clearly  and  precifely  point  it  out  to 
us  as  our  duty,  to  reftrain  our  palTions  within 
the  bounds  of  reafon  ;  and  it  is  a  palpable  dif- 
obedience  of  this  law.  to  indulge  our  defircs  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  reafon  tells  us  will  unavoidably 

end 
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end  in  mifery.  The  Chriftian  cannot  confider 
the  difficulty  of  moral  reftraint  as  any  argument 
againft  its  being  his  duty;  fince  in  almoft  every 
page  of  the  facred  writings,  man  is  defcribed  as 
encornpafied  on  all  fides  by  temptations,  which 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  refift  ;  and  though  no 
duties  are  enjoined,  which  do  not  contribute  to 
his  happinefs  on  earth  as  well  as  in  a  future 
{late,  yet  an  undeviating  obedience  is  never  re- 
prefented  as  an  eafiy  tafk. 

There  is  in  general  fo  ftrong  a  tendency  to 
love  in  early  youth,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
at  this  period  to  diftinguifh  a  genuine  from  a 
trandent  paffion.  If  the  earlier  years  of  life  were 
paifed  by  both  fexes  in  moral  reftraint,  from  the 
greater  facility    that   this    would  give  to  the 
meeting  of  kindred  difpoiitions,  it  might  even 
admit  of  a  doubt,  whether  more  happy  mar- 
riages would  not  take  place,  and  confequentl}' 
more  pleafure  from  the  paffion  of  love,  than  in 
a-ftate  fuch  as  that  of  America,  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  which  would  fallow  of  a  very  early  union 
of  the  fexes.  But  if  we  compare  the  intercourfe 
of  the  fexes  in  fiich  a  iociety  as  I  have  been 
fupponng,  with  that  which  now  exifts  in  Eu- 
rope, taken  under  all  its  circumftances,  it  may 
iafely  be  afferted,  that,  independently  of  the  load 
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of  mifery  which  would  be  removed,  the  fum  of 
plc;ifurable  fenfations  from  the  paflion  of  love 
would  be  increafed  in  a  very  great  degree. 

If  we  could  fuppofe  fuch  a  fyftem  general, 
the  acceffion  of  happinefs  to  foeiety  in  its  inter- 
nal economy  would  fcarcely  be  greater  than  in 
its  external  relations.  It  might  fairly  be  ex- 
pected, that  war,  that  great  peft  of  the  human 
race,  would,  under  fuch  circumftanccs,  fbon 
ceafe  to  extend  its  ravages  fo  widely  and  fo  fre- 
quently, as  it  does  at  prefent. 

One  of  its  firft  caufes  and  raofi:  powerful  im- 
pulfes  was  undoubtedly  an  infufficiency  of  room 
and  food ;  and  greatly  as  the  circumftances  o£ 
mankind  have  changed  fince  it  firft  began,  the 
lame  caufe  ftill  continues  to  operate  and  to  pro- 
duce, though  in  a  fmaller  degree,  the  fame  ef- 
fects. The  ambition  of  princes  would  want 
inftruments  of  deftruclion,  if  the  diftrefTes  of  the 
lower  claiXes  of  people  did  not  drive  them  under 
their  ftandards.  A  recruiting  ferjeant  always 
prays  for  a  bad  harveft,  and  a  want  of  employ- 
ment, or  in  other  words,  a  redundant  popula- 
tion. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  when  war 
v/as  the  great    bufinefs  of  mankind,  and  tire 
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drains  of  population  from  this  caufe  were,  beyond 
comparifon,  greater  than  in  modern  times,  the 
legators  and  ftatcfmen  of  each  country,  ad- 
verting principally  to  the  means  of  offence  and 
defence,  encouraged  an  increafe  of  people  in 
every  poffible  way,  fixed  a  ftigma  on  barrennefs 
and  celibacy,  and  honoured  marriage.  The 
popular  reli^ons  followed  thefe  prevailing  opi- 
nions. In  many  countries  the  prolific  power  of 
nature  was  the  object  of  folemn  worlhip.  In 
the  religion  of  Mahomet,  which  was  eflablifhed 
by  the  fword,  and  the  promulgation  of  which 
in  confequence  could  not  be  unaccompanied  by 
an  extraordinary  deftru&ion  of  its  followers,  the 
procreation  of  children  to  glorify  the  Creator 
was  laid  down  as  one  of  the  principal  duties  of 
man  ;  and  he,  who  had  the  moft  numerous  off- 
fpring,  was  confidered  as  having  beft  anfwered 
the  end  of  his  creation.  The  prevalence  of  fuch 
moral  fentiments  had  naturally  a  great  effect  in 
encouraging  marriage ;  and  the  rapid  procrea- 
tion, which  followed,  was  partly  the  effect  and 
partly  the  caufe  of  inceffant  war.  The  vacan- 
cies occafioned  by  former  defolations  made  room 
for  the  rearing  of  frefh  fupplies ;  and  the  over- 
flowing rapidity,  with  which  thefe  fupplies  fol- 
lowed,  conftantly  furnifhed  freih  incitements 

and 
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and  frefh  iuftrumenls  for  renewed  hoftilituas. 
Under  the  influence  of  fuch  moral  fentiments  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  fury  of  jncellaut 
w.ar  fhould  ever  abate. 

It  is  .a  plcanng  confirmation  of  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  the  Christian  religion,  ,and  of  its  being 
adapted  to  a  more  improved  flate  of  human  fo- 
ciety,  that  it  places  our  duties  repealing  mar- 
riage and  the  procreation  of  children  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  from  that  in  which  they  were  before 
beheld. 

Without  entering  .minutely  into  the  fubjecl, 
which  would  evidently  lead  too  far,  I  think  it 
will  be  admitted,  that,  if  we  apply  the  Spirit  of 
St.  Paul's  declarations  respecting  marriage  to  the 
prefent  ilate  of  fociety,  and  the  Itnown  confti- 
tution  of  our  .nature,  the  natural  inference  feems 
to  .he,  that,  when  marriage  does  not  interfere 
with  higher  duties,  k  is  right ;  when  it  does,  it 
is  wrong.  According  to  the  genuine  principles 
of  moral  fcience,  "  The  method  of  coming  at 
"  the  will  of  God  from  the  light  of  nature  is,  to 
"  inquire  into  the  tendency  of  the  action  to 
ft.  promote  or  diminifh  the  general  happinefs.*" 
There  are  perhaps  few  actions,  that  tend  fo  di- 
rectly to  diminim  the  general  happinefs,  as  to 

a  Paley's  Moral  Philoibphy,  r.ol.  i,  b.  ii,c.  iv.,  p.  65. 
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j  marry  without  the  means  of  fupporting  chil- 
dren. He  who  commits  this  act,  therefore, 
clearly  offends  againft  the  will  of.  God;  and 
having  become  a  burden  on  the  fociety  in  which 
he  lives,  and  plunged  himfelf  and  family  into  a 

I  fituation,  in  which  virtuous*habits  are  preferred 
with  more  difficulty  than  in  any  other,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  violated  his  duty  to  his  neighbours 
and  to  himfelf,  and  thus  to  have  liftened  to  the 
voice  of  paffion  in  oppofition  to  his  higher  ob- 
ligations. > 

In  a  fociety,  fuch  as  I  have  fuppofed,  all  the 
members  of  which  endeavour  to  attain  happi- 
nefs  by  obedience  to  the  moral  code  derived 
from  the  light  of  nature,  and  enforced  by  ftrong 
fanctions  in  revealed  religion,  it  is  evident,  that 
no  fuch  marriages  could  take  place;  and  the 
prevention  of  a  redundant  population,  in  this 
way,  would  remove  one  of  the  principal  encou*- 
ragements  to  orfenfive  war;  and  at  the  fame 
time  tend  powerfully  to  eradicate  thofe  two 
fatal  political  diforders,  internal  tyranny  and  in- 
ternal tumult,  which  mutually  produce  each 
other. 

Indifpofed  to  a  war  of  offence,  in  a  war*  of 
defence,  fuch  a  fociety  would  be  ftrong  as  a 
rock  of  adamant.   Where  every  family  pofleffed 
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the  neceffaries  of  life  in  plenty,  and  a  decent 
portion  of  its  comforts  and  conveniences,  there 
could  not  exift  that  hope  of  change,  or  at  belt 
that  melancholy  and  dimcartening  indifference 
to  it,  which  fometimes  prompts  the  lower  daffes 
of  people  to  fay,  "  let  what  will  come,  we  can- 
"  not  be  worfe  off  than  we  are  now."  Every 
heart  and  hand  would  be  united  to  repel  an  in- 
vader, when  each  individual  felt  the  value  of 
the  folid  advantages  which  he  enjoyed,  and  a 
profpecl:  of  change  prefented  only  a  profpeel:  of 
being  deprived  of  them. 

As  it  appears  therefore,  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  each  individual  to  avoid  all  the  evil  confe- 
quences  to  himfelf  and  fociety  refulting  from 
the  principle  of  population,,  by  the  practice  of  a 
virtue  clearly  dictated  to  him  by  the  light  of 
nature,  and  exprefsly  enjoined  in  revealed  re- 
ligion ;  and  as  we  have  reafon  to  think,  that  the 
exercife  of  this  virtue  to  a  certain  degree  would 
tend  rather  to  increafe  than  diminifh  individual 
happiness ;  we  can  have  no  reafon  to  impeach 
the  jultice  of  the  Deity,  becaufe  his  general 
laws  make  this  virtue  neceffary,  and  puniih  our 
offences  againft  it  by  the  evils  attendant  upon 
vice,  and  the  pains  that  accompany  the  various 
forms  of  premature  death.    A  really  virtuous 
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fociety,  fuch  as  I  have  fuppofed,  would  avoid 
thefe  evils.    It  is  the  apparent  object  of  the 
Creator  to  deter  us  from  vice  by  the  pains 
which  accompany  it,  and  to  lead  us  to  virtue 
jtby  the  happinefs  that  it  produces.    This  object 
^appears  to  our  conceptions  to  be  worthy  of  a 
^benevolent  Creator.    The  laws  of  nature  re- 
specting population  tend  to  promote  this  ob- 
j  ject.    No  imputation,  therefore,  on  the  benevo- 
illence  of  the  Deity,  can  be  founded  on  thefe 
illaws,  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  any  of 
tthe  evils  neceflarily  incidental  to  an  imperfect 
ftate  of  exiftence. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Q/"  the  only  effectual  mode  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  Poor. 

He  who  publishes  a  moral  code,  or  fyftem  of 
duties,  however  firmly  he  may  be  convinced  of 
the  ftrong  obligation  on  each  individual  {Welly 
to  conform  to  it,  has  never  the  folly  to  imagine, 
that  it  will  be  univerfally  or  even  generally  prac- 
tifed.  But  this  is  no  valid  objection  againft  the 
publication  of  the  code.  If  it  were,  the  fame 
objection  would  always  have  applied;  we  mould 
be  totally  without  general  rules ;  and  to,  the 
vices  of  mankind  arifing  from  temptation  would 
be  added  a  much  longer  lift,  than  we  have  at 
prefent,  of  vices  from  ignorance. 

Judging  merely  from  the  light  of  nature,  if 
we  feel  convinced  of  the  mifery  arifing  from  a 
redundant  population  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  evils  and  unhappinefs,  particularly  to  the  i 
female  fex,  arifing  from  promifcuous  intercourfe, 
on  the  other,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  is  poflible  fori 
any  perfon,  who  acknowledges  the  principle  ofl 
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totility  as  the  great  foundation  of  morals,  to 
Lefcape  the  conclufion,  that  moral  reflraint,  or  the 
Labfhiining  from  marriage  till  we  are  in  a  con- 
Ldition  to  fupport  a  family,  with  a  perfectly  moral 
LconducT:  during  that  period,-  is  the  flrict  line  of 
duty ;  and  wThen  revelation  is  taken  into  the 
,]ueition,  this  duty  undoubtedly  receives  very 
powerful  confirmation.  At  the  fame  time  I 
believe,  that  few  of  my  readers  can  be  lefs  fan- 
guine  in  their  expectations  of  any  great  change 
in  the  general  conduct  of  men  on  this  fubjecl:, 
than  I  am  :  and  the  chief  reafon  why  in  the 
laft  chapter  I  allowed  myfelf  to  fuppofe  the 
univerfal  prevalence  of  this  virtue  was,  that  I 
might  endeavour  to  remove  any  imputation  on 
the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity,  by  mowing,  that  the 
evils  arifing  from  the  principle  of  population 
were  exactly  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  gene- 
rality of  other  evils,  which  excite  fewer  com- 
plaints ;  that  they  were  increafed  by  human  ig- 
norance and  indolence,  and  diminifhed  by  hu- 
man knowledge  and  virtue  ;  and  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  each  individual  ft.ricr.ly  fulfilled  his 
duty,  would  be  almofr.  totally  removed ;  and 
this  without  any  general  diminution  of  th6fe 
fources  of  pleafure,  arifing  from  the  regulated 
indulgence  of  the  paffions,  which  have  been 
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jjuftly  confidered  as  the  principal  ingredients  of 
human  happinefs. 

If  it  will  anfwer  any  purpofe  of  illuftration, 
I  fee  no  harm  in  drawing  the  picture  of  afociety, 
in  which  each  individual  is  fuppofed  ftrictly  to 
fulfil  his  duties ;  nor  does  a  writer  appear  to  be 
juftly  liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  vifionary, 
unlefs  he  make  fuch  univerfal  or  general  obe- 
dience neceffary  to  the  practical  utility  of  his 
fyftem,  and  to  that  degree  of  moderate  and  par- 
tial improvement,  which  is  all  that  can  ration- 
ally be  expected  from  the  moft  complete  know- 
ledge of  our  duties. 

But  in  this  refpect  there  is  an  cfTential  dif- 
ference between  that  improved  flate  of  fociety, 
which  I  have  fuppofed  in  the  laft  chapter,  and 
moft  of  the  other  fpeculations  on  this  fubject. 
The  improvement  there  fuppofed,  if  we  ever 
lhould  make  approaches  towards  it,  is  to  be  ef- 
fected in  the  way  in  which  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  feeing  all  the  greateft  improvements 
effected,  by  a  direct  application  to  the  intereft 
and  happinefs  of  each  individual.  It  is  not  re- 
quired of  us,  to  act  from  motives,  to  which  we 
are  unaccuftomed ;  to  purfue  a  general  good, 
which  we  may  not  diftinctly  comprehend,  or 
the  effect  of  which  may  be  weakened  by  dif- 
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[rtance  and  diffufion.  The  happinefs  of  the 
i  whole  is  to  be  the  refult  of  the  happinefs  of 
|  individuals,  and  to  begin  firft  with  them.  No 
cooperation  is  required.  Every  ftep  tells.  He 
who  performs  his  duty  faithfully  will  reap  the 
|  full  fruits  of  it,  whatever  may  be  the  number 
of  others  who  fail.  This  duty  is  intelligible  to 
the  humbleft  capacity.  It  is  merely,  that  he  is 
not  to  bring  beings  into  the  world,  for  whom 
he  cannot  find  the  means  of  fupport.  When 
once  this  fubjeel:  is  cleared  from  the  obfeurity 
thrown  over  it  by  parochial  laws  and  private 
benevolence,  every  man  muft  feel  the  ftrongeft 
conviction  of  fuch  an  obligation.  If  he  cannot 
fupport  his  children,  they  muft  ftarve  ;  and  if 
he  marry  in  the  face  of  a  fair  probability,  that 
he  (hall  not  be  able  to  fupport  his  children, 
he  is  guilty  of  all  the  evils,  which  he  thus 
brings  upon  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  his  offspring. 
It  is  clearly  his  intereft,  and  will  tend  greatly 
to  promote  his  happinefs,  to  defer  marrying, 
till  by  induftry  and  economy  he  is  in  a  capa- 
city to  fupport  the  children,  that  he  may  rea- 
fonably  expect  from  his  marriage-;  and  as  he 
cannot  in  the  mean  time  gratify  his  paflions, 
without  violating  an  exprefs  command  of  God, 
and  running  a  great  rifk  of  injuring  himfelf, 
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or  fome  of  his  fellow  creatures,  confiderations 
of  his  own  intcrcft  and  happinefs  will  dictate 
tohira  the  ftrong  obligation  to  a  moral  conduct, 
while  he  remains  unmarried. 

However  powerful  may  be  the  impulfcs  of 
paffion,  they  are  generally  in  fome  degree  mot 
dined  by  rcafon.  And  it  does  not  feem  entirely 
vifionary  to  fuppofe,  that,  if  the  true  and  perma-* 
nent  caufe  of  poverty  were  clearly  explained, 
and  forcibly  brought  home  to  each  man's  bo- 
fom,  it  would  have  fome,  and  perhaps  not  an 
inconnderable  influence  on  his  conduct  •  at  lean: 
the  experiment  has  never  yet  been  fairly  tried. 
Almoft  every  thing,  that  has  been  hitherto  done 
for  the  poor,  has  tended,  as  if  withfolicitous  care, 
to  throw  a  veil  of  obfeurity  over  this  fubject, 
and  to  hide  from  them  the  true  caufe  of  their 
poverty.  When  the  wages  of  labour  are  hardly 
fufHcient  to  maintain  two  children,  a  man  mar- 
ries, and  has  five  or  fix.  He  of  courfe  finds  him- 
felf  miferably  diftrefled.  He  accufes  the  infuf- 
ficiency  of  the  price  of  labour  to  maintain  sl 
family.  He  accufes  his  parifli  for  their  tardy 
and  fparing  fulfilment  of  their  obligation  to  af- 
fift  him.  He  accufes  the  avarice  of  the  rich, 
who  furTer  him  to  want  what  they  can  fo  well 
fpare.    He  accufes  the  partial  and  unjuft  inlH- 

tutions 
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ttutions  of  fociety,  which  have  awarded  him  an 

i  inadequate  fhare  of  the  produce  of  the  earth. 

jHe  accuies  perhaps  the  difpenfations  of  Provir 
dcnce,  which  have  affigned  to  him  a  place  in 
fociety  fo  befet  with  unavoidable  diftrefs  and 

I  depcndance.  In  fearching  for  objects  of  accu-t 
ration,  he  never  adverts  to  the  quarter,  from 

•  which  his  misfortunes  originate.    The  laffc  per- 
fon  that  he  would  think  of  accufing  is  him- 
felf,  on  whom  in  fa£t  the  principal  blame  lies, 
except  in  as  far  as  he  has  been  deceived  by  the 
higher  claiTes  of  fociety.   He  may  perhaps  wifh, 
that  he  had  not  married,  becaufe  he  now  feels 
the  inconveniences  of  it;  but  it  never  enters 
into  his  head,  that  he  can  have  done  any  thing 
wrong.    He  has  always  been  told,  that  to  raife 
up  fubjects  for  his  king  and  country  is  a  very 
meritorious  act.    He  has  done  this  act,  and  yet 
is  fufFering  for  it.    He  naturally  thinks,  that  he 
is  fufFering  for  righteoufnefs  fake ;  and  it  can- 
not  but  ftrike  him  as  mofr.  extremely  unjuft  and 
cruel  in  his  king  and  country,  to  allow  him 
thus  to  fufFer,  in  return  for  giving  them  what 
they  are  continually  declaring  that  they  partih 
cularly  want. 

Till  thefe  erroneous  ideas  have  been  cor- 
rected, and  the  language  of  nature  and  reafon 

has 
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has  been  generally  heard  on  the  fubjed  of  po- 
pulation, inftead  of  the  language  of  error  and 
prejudice,  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  any  fair  ex- 
periment has  been  made  with  the  underftand- 
ings  of  the  common  people;  and  we  cannot 
juftly  accufe  them  of  improvidence  and  want 
of  iaduftry,  till  they  ad  as  they  do  now,  after 
it  has  been  brought  home  to  their  comprehen- 
flons,  that  they  are  themfelves  the  caufe  of  their 
own  poverty;  that  the  means  of  redrefs  are  in 
their  own  hands,  and  in  the  hands  of  no  other 
perfons  whatever ;  that  the  fociety  in  which 
they  live,  and  the  government  which  prefides 
over  it,,  are  without  any  direct:  power  in  this 
refpect;  and,  however  ardently  they  may  defire 
to  relieve  them,  and  whatever  attempts  they 
may  make  to  do  fo,  are  really  and  truly  un- 
able to  execute  what  they  benevolently  wim, 
but  unjuftly  promife  ;  that  when  the  wages  of 
labour  will  not  maintain  a  family,  it  is  an  in- 
controvertible fign,  that  their  king  and  country 
do  not  want  more  fubjects,  or  at  lean:  that  they 
cannot  fupport  them  ;  that  if  they  marry  in  this 
cafe,  fo  far  from  fulfilling  a  duty  to  fociety,  they 
are  throwing  a  ufelefs  burden  on  it,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  are  plunging  themfelves  into 
diftrefs;  and  that  they  arc  acting  directly  con- 
trary 
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trary  to  the  will  of  God,  and  bringing  down 
upon  themfelves  various  difeafes,  which  might 
all,  or  the  greater  part,  have  been  avoided,  if 
they  had  attended  to  the  repeated  admonitions, 
which  he  gives  by  the  general  laws  of  nature 
to  every  being  capable  of  reafon. 

Dr.  Paley,  in  his  Moral  Philofophy,  obferves, 
that  "in  countries  in  which  fubfiftence  is  be- 
"  come  fcarce,  it  behoves  the  ftate  to  watch 
"  over  the  public  morals  with  increafed  folici- 
"  tude ;  for  nothing  but  the  inftinct  of  nature, 
"  under  the  reftraint  of  chaftity,  will  induce 
"  men  to  undertake  the  labour,  or  confent  to 
<f  the  facrifice  of  perfonal  liberty  and  indul- 
"  gence,  which  the  fupport  of  a  family  in  fuch 
*'  circumftances  requires3."  That  it  is  always 
the  duty  of  a  ftate,  to  ufe  every  exertion  likely 
to  be  effectual  in  difcouraging  vice  and  pro- 
moting virtue,  and  that  no  temporary  circum- 
ftances ought  to  caufe  any  relaxation  in  thelQ 
exertions,  is  certainly  true.  The  means  there- 
fore propofed  are  always  good;  but  the  parti- 
cular end  in  view  in  this  cafe  appears  to  be 
abfolutely  criminal.  We  wilh  to  force  people 
into  marriage,  when  from  the  acknowledged 
fcarcity  of  fubfiftence    they  will  have  little 

*  Vol,  ii,  c.  xi,  p.  352. 
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chance' of  being  able  to  fupport  their  children. 
We  might  as  well  force  people  into  the  water, 
who  are  unable  to  fwim.  In  both  cafes  we 
rafhly  tempt  Providence.  Nor  have  we  more 
reafon  to  believe,  that  a  miracle  will  be  worked 
to  fave  us  from  the  mifery  and  mortality  remitt- 
ing from  our  conduct  in  the  one  cafe,  than  in 
the  other. 

The  object  of  thofe,  who  really  wifli  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  lower  claifes  of  focietv, 
muft  be  to  raife  the  relative  proportion  between 
the  price  of  labour  and  the  price  of  provifions, 
fo  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to  command  a  larger 
lhare  of  the  neceiTaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
We  have  hitherto  principally  attempted  to  at- 
tain this  end  by  encouraging  the  married  poor, 
and  confequently  increafmg  the  number  of  la- 
bourers, and  overftocking  the  market  with  a 
commodity,  which  we  {till  fay  that  we  wifli  to 
be  dear.  It  would  feem  to  have  required  no 
great  fpirit  of  divination,  to  foretel  the  certain 
failure  of  fuch  a  plan  of  proceeding.  There,  is 
nothing  however  like  experience.  It  has  been 
tried  in  many  different  countries,  and  for  many 
hundred  years,  and  the  fuccefs  has  always  been 
anfwerable  to  the  nature  of  the  fcheme.  It  is 
really  time  now  to  try  fomething  elfe. 

When 
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When  it  was  found,  that  oxygene,  or  pure; 
vital  air,  would  not  cure  confumptions,  as  was 
expected,  but  rather  aggravated  their  fymptoms  ; 
a  trial  was  made  of  an  air  of  the  moll:  oppofitc 
kind.  I  wifh  we  had  acted  with  the  fame  phi- 
lofophical  fpirit  in  our  attempts  to  cure  the  dif- 
eafe  of  poverty ;  and  having  found,  that  the 
pouring  in  of  frefh  fupplies  of  labour  only 
tended  to  aggravate  the  fymtoms,  had  tried 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  withholding  a  little 
thefe  fupplies.. 

In  all  old  and  fully-peopled  fbtes  it  is  from 
this  method,  and  this  alone,  that  we  can  ra- 
tionally expect  any  effential  and  permanent  me- 
lioration in  the  condition  of  the  lower  claries  of 
people. 

In  an  endeavour  to  raife  the  proportion  of  the 
quantity  of  provifions  to  the  number  of  con- 
fumers  in  any  country,  our  attention  would  na- 
turally be  firft  directed  to  the  increaling  of  the  ab- 
folute  quantity  of  provifions ;  but  finding,  that,  as 
fait  as  we  did  this,  the  number  of  confumers  more 
than  kept  pace  with  it,  and  that  with  all  our 
exertions  we  were  {till  as  far  as  ever  behind,  v 
mould  be  convinced,  that  our  efforts  directf 
only  in   this  way  would   never  fucceed. 
would  appear  to  be  fetting  the  tortoife  to  ca 

.  i  the 
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the  hare.  Finding  therefore,  that  from  the  laws 
of  nature  we  could  not  proportion  the  food  to 
the  population,  our  next  attempt  mould  natu- 
rally be,  to  proportion  the  population  to  the 
food.  If  we  can  perfuade  the  hare  to  go  to 
fleep,  the  tortoife  may  have  fome  chance  of  over- 
taking her. 

We  are  not  howTever  to  relax  our  efforts  in  in- 
creafmg  the  quantity  of  provifions  ;  but  to  com- 
bine another  effort  with  it,  that  of  keeping  the 
population,  when  once  it  has  been  overtaken,  at 
fuch  a  diftance  behind,  as  to  effect  the  relative 
proportion  which  we  defire ;  and  thus  unite  the 
two  grand  defiderata,  a  great  actual  population, 
and  a  {late  of  fociety,  in  which  fqualid  poverty 
and  dependence  are  comparatively  but  little 
known ;  two  objects  which  arc  far  from  being 
incompatible. 

If  we  be  really  ferious  in  what  appears  to  be 
the  object  of  fuch  general  refearch,  the  mode  of 
effentially  and  permanently  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  we  muft  explain  to  them 
the  true  nature  of  their  fituation,  and  mow  them, 
that  the  withholding  of  the  fupplies  of  labour 
is  the  only  poflible  way  of  really  raifing  its  price; 
and  that  they  themfelves,  being  the  pofleffors  of 

this 
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I  this  commodity,  have  alone  the  power  to  do 
this. 

I  cannot  but  confider  this  mode  of  diminifh- 
ing  poverty  as  fo  perfectly  clear  in  theory,  and 
;  fo  invariably  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  every 
other  commodity  that  is  brought  to  market, 
'that  nothing,  but  its  being  lhown  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  produce  greater  evils  than  it  propofes  to 
remedy,  can  juftify  us  in  not  making  the  at- 
tempt to  put  it  into  execution. 


CHAP. 


(  £72  ) 


;   CHAP.  VI. 

Objections  to  ibis  mode  conjldcrcd. 

O^E  objection,  which  perhaps  will  be  made  tiu| 
this  plan,  is  that  from  which  alone  it  derives 
its  value — a  market  rather  underftocked  witir 
labour.  This  mud:  undoubtedly  take  place  in  a 
certain  degree ;  but  by  no  means  in  fuch  a  de- 
gree, as  to  affect  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  way  in  which  we  are  going  on; 
at  prefcnt,  and  the  enormous  incrcafe  in  the 
price  of  provifions,  which  feems  to  threaten  usy 
w7ill  tend  much  more  effectually  to  enable  fo- 
reigners to  underfell  us  in  the  markets  of  Eu-, 
rope,  than  the  plan  now  propofed.  If  the  po- 
pulation of  this  country  were  better  propor-* 
tioned  to  its  food,  the  nominal  price  of  labour 
might  be  lower  than  it  rs  now,  and  yet  be  fuf- 
ficiefit  to  maintain  a  wife  nd  fix  children.  But 
putting  this  fubject  of  a  market  understocked 
with  h'lour  in  the  moft  un  vourable  point  of 
view,  if  the  rich  will  not  fubmit  to  a  flight  in- 
convenience neceffarily  attendant  on  the  attain- 
ment 
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ent  of  what  they  profefs  to  delirc,  they  can- 
>t  really  be  in  earneft  in  their  profeffions. 
heir  benevolence  to  the  poor  muft  be  either 
dldifh  play  or  hypocrify  ;  it  mull  be  either  to 
aufe  themfelves,  or  to  pacify  the  minds  of  the 
mmon  people  with  a  mere  mow  of  attention 

their  wants.  To  wifh  to  better  the  condi-* 
>n  of  the  poor  by  enabling  them  to  command 
greater  quantity  of  the  necefTaries  and  com- 
fits of  life,  and  then  to  complain  of  high  wages, 
the  act  of  a  filly  boy,  who  gives  away  his  cake 
d  then  cries  for  it.  A  market  overftocked 
ith  labour,  and  an  ample  remuneration  to  each 
30urer,  are  objeels  perfectly  incompatible  with 
,ch  other.  In  the  annals  of  the  world  they 
ver  exifted  together ;  and  to  couple  them 
en  in  imagination  betrays  a  grofs  ignorance 

the  fimpleft  principles  of  political  economy. 

A  fecond  objection  that  may  be  made  to  this 
in  is,  the  diminution  of  population  that  it 
ould  caufe.  It  is  to  be  confidered  however,  that 
is  diminution  is  merely  relative ;  and  when 
ice  this  relative  diminution  had  been  effe&ed, 
r  keeping  the  population  ftationary,  while  the 
f  pply  of  food  had  increafed,  it  might  then  ftart 
rem,  and  continue  increafing  for  ages,  with  the 

vol.  II,  T  increafe 
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increafe  of  food,  maintaining  always  the  fame 
relative  proportion  to  it.    I  can  eafily  conceive, 
that  this  country,  with  a  proper  direction  of  the 
national  induftry,  might,  in  the  courfe  of  fome 
centuries,  contain  two  or  three  times  its  prefent 
population,  and  yet  every  man  in  the  kingdom 
be  much  better  fed  and  clothed  than  he  is  at 
prefent.    While  the  fprings  of  induftry  con- 
tinue in  vigour,  and  a  fufficient  part  of  that  in- 
duftry is  directed  to  agriculture,  we  need  be  un- 
der no  apprehenfions  of  a  deficient  population; 
and  nothing  perhaps  would  tend  fo  ftrongly  to 
excite  a  fpirit  of  induftry  and  economy  among 
the  poor,  as  a  thorough  knowledge,  that  theiri 
happinefs  mull  always  depend  principally  upon! 
themfelves ;    and   that,   if  they   obey  theinj 
paffions  in  oppofition  to  their  reafon,  or  be  notl| 
induftrious    and    frugal  while  they  are  fingletj 
men,  to  fave  a  fum  for  the  common  contingent 
cies  of  the  married  ftate,  they  muft  expect  tof  J 
fufFer  the  natural  evils,  which  Providence  ha^ 
prepared  for  thofe  who  difobey  its  repeated  ad-»  i 
monitions. 

A  third  objection  which  may  be  ftarted  tty 
this  plan,  and  the  only  one  which  appears  to 
me  to  have  any  kind  of  plaufibility,  is,  that  by\ 
endeavouring  to  urge  the  duty  of  moral  reftraint)  I 

on 
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n  the  poor,  we  may  increafe  the  quantity  of 
ice  relating  to  the  fex.  _ 
I  mould  be  extremely  forry  to  fay  any  thing, 
hich  could  either  directly  or  remotely  be  con- 
rued  unfavourably  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  ;  but 
certainly  cannot  think,  that  the  vices  which 
;late  to  the  fex  are  the  only  vices,  which  are 
>  be  confidered  in  a  moral  queftion ;  or  that 
;iey  are  even  the  greateft  and  moft  degrading 
>)  the  human  character.    They  can  rarely  or 
:ever  be  committed  without  producing  unhap- 
inefs  fomevvhere  or  other,  and  therefore  ought 
ways  to  be  ftrongly  reprobated  :  but  there  are 
:ther  vices,  the  effects  of  which  are  {till  more 
eernicious ;  and  there  are  other  fituation?,  which 
,  ad  more  certainly  to  moral  offences  than  the 
ifraining  from  marriage.    Powerful  as  may  be 
ne  temptations  to  a  breach  of  chaftity,  I  am 
ldined  to  think,  that  they  are  impotent,  in 
:Dmparifon  of  the  temptations  arifing  from  con- 
i  nued  diftrefs.    A  large  clafs  of  women,  and 
nany  men,  I  have  no  doubt,  pafs  a  considerable 
art  of  their  lives  conliftently  with  the  laws  of 
haftity  ;  but  I  believe  there  will  be  found  very 
;w,  who  pafs  through  the  ordeal  of  fqualid  and 
opelcfs  poverty,  or  even  of  long  continued«em- 

T  2t  *  barraffed 
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barrafTed  circumftances,  without  a  great  moral 
degradation  of  character. 

In  the  higher  and  middle  clafTes  of  fociety,  it 
is  a  melancholy  and  diftreffing  fight  to  obfervc, 
not  unfrequcntly,  a  man  of  a  noble  and  ingenu- 
ous difpofition,  once  feelingly  alive  to  a  fenfe  of 
honour  and  integrity,  gradually  finking  under 
the  preflure  of  circumftances,  making  his  ex- 
cufes  at  firft  with  a  blufbt  of  confeious  fhame, 
afraid  of  feeing  the  faces  of  his  friends  fromjj 
whom  he  may  have  borrowed  money,  reduced 
to  the  meaneft  tricks  and  fubterfuges  to  delaw 
or  avoid  the  payment  of  his  jufl  debts ;  tilf 
ultimately  grown  familiar  with  falfehood,  and 
at  enmity  with  the  world,  he  lofes  all  the  gracq 
and  dignity  of  man. 

To  the  general  prevalence  of  indigence,  and! 
the  extraordinary  encouragements  which  wd 
afford  in  this  country  to  a  total  want  of  fore-J 
fight  and  prudence  among  the  common  people/1 

is 

a  Mr.  Colquhoun,  fpeaking  of  the  poor  laws,  obferves,  thaW 
**  in  fpite  of  all  the  ingenious  arguments  which  have  beerfl 
"  ufed  in  favour  of  a  fyftem,  admitted  to  be  wifely  conceive* 
"  in  its  origin,  the  effects  it  has  produced  inconteftably  provet| 
«*  that,  with  refpeel:  to  the  mafs  of  the  poor,  there  is  fomoi 
"  thing  radically  wrong  in  the  execution.    If  it  were  not  fall 
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;  to  be  attributed  a  confiderable  part  of  thofe 
ontinual  depredations  on  property,  and  other 
\  lore  atrocious  crimes,  which  drive  us  to  the 
©infill  refource  of  fuch  a  number  of  execu- 
ons.a    According  to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  above 
/wenty  thoufand  miferable  individuals  of  various 
Jafles  rife  up  every  morning,  without  knowing 
ow  or  by  what  means  they  are  to  be  fupported 
.uring  the  paffing  day,  or  where  in  many  inftan- 
ees  they  are  to  lodge  on  the  fucceeding  night.b 
:fc  is  by  thefe  unhappy  perfons,  that  the  princi- 
eal  depredations  on  the  public  are  committed  : 
rnd  fuppofing  but  few  of  them  to  be  married, 
rnd  driven  to  thefe  adls,  from  the  neceffity  of 
mpporting  their  children ;  yet  ftill  it  will  not 
teafe  to  be  true,  that  the  too  great  frequency  of 

it  is  impoflible,  that  there  could  exill  in  the  metropolis  fuch 
an  inconceivable  portion  of  human  mifery,  amidft  examples 
of  munificence  and  benevolence  unparallelled  in  any  age  or 

■  country."    Police  of  Metropolis,  c.  xiii.  p.  359. 

In  the  effedts  of  the  poor  laws,  I  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
-,'olquhoun  ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  admitting,  that 
fyftem  was  well  conceived  in  its  origin.    1  attribute  ftill 
^ore  evil  to  the  original  ill  conception,  than  to  the  fubfequent 
11  execution. 

8  Mr.  Colquhoun  obferves,  th  t  "  Indigence  in  the  prefent 
^*  ftate  of  fociety  may  be  confidered  as  a  principal  caui  of 

■  the  increafe  of  crimes."  Police  of  Metropolis,  c.  xiii, 
».  352.  b  Id.  c.  xi,  p.  313. 

t  3  marriage 
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marriage  among  the  pooied  claffes  is  one  of  the 
principal  caufes  of  the  temptations  to  thcfc 
crimes,  A  confiderable  part  of  thefe  unhappy 
wretches  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  fuch  marriages,  educated  in  workhoufes 
where  every  vice  is  propagated,  or  bred  up  at 
home  in  filth  and  rags,  and  with  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  every  moral  obligation."  A  {till  greater 
part  perhaps  confifta  of  perfons,  who,  being  un- 
able for  fome  time  to  get  employment  owing  to 
the  full  fupply  of  labour,  have  been  urged  to 
thefe  extremities  by  their  temporary  wants ;  and, 
having  thus  loft  their  characters,  are  rejected, 
even  when  their  labour  may  be  wanted,  by  the 
Well-founded  caution  of  civil  focicty.b 

a  Police  of  Metropolis,  c.  xi,  xii,  p.  355,  370. 
b  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  c.  xiii,  p.  353  et  feq.  la  fo 
large  a  town  as  London,  which  muft  neccflarily  encourage  a 
prodigious  influx  of  ftrangers  from  the  country,  there  muft 
be  always  a  great  many  perfons  out  of  work ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  fome  public  in  it  itution  for  the  relief  of  the  cafual 
poor  upon  a  plan  Cmiliar  to  that  propofed  by  Mr.  Colquhoun 
(c.  xiii,  p.  371.)  would,  under  very  judicious  management, 
produce  more  good  than  evil.  But  for  this  purpofe  it  would 
be  abfolutely  neceflary,  that,  if  work  were  provided  by  the 
jnftitution,  the  fum  that  a  man  could  earn  by  it  fhould  be  lefs 
than  the  worffc  paid  common  labour;  otherwife  the  claimants 
yrould  rapidly  increafe,  and  the  funds  would  foon  be  inade- 
quate 
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When  indigence  does  not  produce  overt  ads 
of  vice,  it  palfies  every  virtue.  Under  the  con- 
tinued temptations  to  a  breach  of  chaftity,  oc- 
cafional  failures  may  take  place,  and  the  moral 
i  fenfibility  in  other  refpects  not  be  very  flrikingly 
impaired  ;  but  the  continued  temptations  which 

quate  to  their  object.  In  theinftitution  at  Hamburgh,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  moft  fuccefsful  of  any  yet  eftablifhed, 
the  nature  of  the  work  was  fuch,  that,  though  paid  above  the 
ufual  price,  a  perfon  could  not  eafily  earn  by  it  more  than 
eighteen  pence  a  week.  It  was  the  determined  principle  of 
the  managers  of  the  inftitution,  to  reduce  the  fupport  which 
they  gave  lower  than  what  any  induftrious  man  or  woman 
in  fuch  circumflances  could  earn.  (Account  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor  in  Hamburgh,  by  C.  Voght,  p.  18.)  And 
it  is  to  this  principle,  that  they  attribute  their  fuccefs.  It 
fhould  be  obferved  however,  that  neither  the  inftitution  at 
Hamburgh,  nor  that  planned  by  Count  Rumford  in  Bavaria, 
has  fubfifled  long  enough  for  us  to  be  able  to  pronounce  on 
their  permanent  good  effects.  It  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt, 
that  inftitutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  on  their  fir  ft  efta- 
blifhment,  remove  a  great  quantity  of  diftrefs.  The  only 
queftion  is,  whether,  as  fucceeding  generations  arife,  the  in- 
creafmg  funds  neceffary  for  their  fupport,  and  the  increafing 
numbers  that  become  dependent,  are  not  greater  evils,  than 
that  which  was  to  be  remedied  ;  and  whether  the  countiy  will 
not  ultimately  be  left  with  as  much  mendicity  as  before,  befides 
all  the  poverty  and  dependence  accumulated  in  the  public  in- 
ftitutions. This  feems  to  be  nearly  the  cafe  in  England  at 
prefent.  I  do  not  believe,  that  we  fhould  have  more  beggars 
if  we  had  no  poor  laws. 

t  4  befet 
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befet  hopelefs  poverty,  and  the  ftrong  fenfe  of 
injuftice  that  generally  accompanies  it  from  an 
ignorance  of  its  true  caufe,  tend  fo  powerfully 
to  four  the  difpofition,  to  harden  the  heart,  and 
deaden  the  moral  fenfe,  that,  generally  fpeaking, 
virtue  takes  her  -flight  clear  away  from  the 
tainted  fpot,  and  does  not  often  return. 

Even  with  refpecl;  to  the  vices  which  relate 
to  the  fex,  marriage  has  been  found  to  be  by  no 
means  a  complete  remedy.  Among  the  higher 
clafTes,  our  Doctors  Commons,  and  the  lives  that 
many  married  men  are  known  to  lead,  fuffici- 
ently  prove  this ;  and  the  fame  kind  of  vice, 
though  not  fo  much  heard  of  among  the  lower 
clafles  of  people,  owing  to  their  indifference  and 
want  of  delicacy  on  thefe  fubjects,  is  probably 
not  very  much  lefs  frequent. 

Add  to  this,  that  fqualid  poverty,  particularly 
when  joined  with  idlenefs,  is  a  ftate  the  molt 
unfavourable  to  chaftity,  that  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. The  paffion  is  as  ftrong,  or  nearly  fo, 
as  in  other  fituations ;  and  every  reftraint  on  it 
from  perfonal  refpecl,  or  a  fenfe  of  morality,  is 
generally  removed.  There  is  a  degree  of  fqualid 
poverty,  in  which,  if  a  girl  was  brought  up,  I 
ihould  fay,  that  her  being  really  modeft  at 
twenty  was  an  abfolute  miracle.    Thofe  perfons 

mull; 
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imuft  have  extraordinary  minds  indeed,  and  fuch 
has  are  not  ufu ally  formed  under  fimiliar  circum- 
ftances,  who  can  continue  to  refpecl  themfelves, 
\when  no  other  p:;rfon  whatever  refpecl:s  them. 
I  If  the  children  thus  brought  up  were  even  to 
rmarry  at  twenty,  it  is  probable,  that  they  would 
have  patted  ibme  years  in  vicious  habits  before 
tthat  period. 

If  after  all,  however,  thefe  arguments  mould 
appear  infufficient  ;  if  we  reprobate  the  idea  of 
endeavouring  to  encourage  the  virtue  of  moral 
reflraint  among  the  poor,  from  a  fear  of  produc- 
ing vice  ;  and  if  we  think,  that  to  facilitate  mar- 
iriage  by  all  poffible  means  is  a  point  of  the  firfl 
tconfequence  to  the  morality  and  happinefs  of  the 
people  ;  let  us  act  confiftently,  and  before  we 
proceed,  endeavour  to  make  ourfelves  acquainted 
with  the  mode  by  which  alone  we  can  effect 
our  object. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  confcquenccs  of pwfuing  the  otpojlte  mode. 

It  is  an  evident  truth,  that,  whatever  mav  be 
the  rate  of  incrcafe  in  the  means  of  fubfiftence, 
the  increafe  of  population  muft  be  limited  by 
it,  at  leaft  after  the  food  has  once  been  divided 
into  the  fmalleft  fhares  that  will  fupport  life. 
All  the  children  born,  beyond  what  would  be  re- 
quired to  keep  up  the  population  to  this  level, 
mull  necefTarily  perim,  unlefs  room  be  made  for 
them  by  the  deaths  of  grown  perfons.  It  has 
appeared  indeed  clearly  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work,  that  in  all  old  ftates  the  marriages  and 
births  depend  principally  upon  the  deaths,  and 
that  there  is  no  encouragement  to  early  unions 
fo  powerful  as  a  great  mortality.  To  act  con- 
fidently therefore,  we  mould  facilitate,  inftead  of 
foolifhly  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  impede,  the 
operations  of  nature  in  producing  this  mortality  ; 
and  if  we  dread  the  too  frequent  vifitation  of 
the  horrid  form  of  famine,  we  mould  feduloufly 
encourage  the  other  forms  of  deftruclion,  which 

wc 
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we  compel  nature  to  ufe.  Inftead  of  recom- 
mending cleanlinefs  to  the  poor,  we  mould  en- 
courage contrary  habits.  In  our  towns  we 
mould  make  the  ftreets  narrower,  crowd  more 
people  into  the  houfes,  and  court  the  return  of* 
the  plague.  In  the  country,  we  mould  build 
our  villages  near  ftagnant  pools,  and  particularly 
encourage  fettlements  in  all  marmy  and  un- 
wholefome  fituations.a  But  above  all,  we  mould 
reprobate  fpecific  remedies  for  ravaging  difeafes; 
and  thofe  benevolent,  but  much  miftaken  men, 
who  have  thought  they  were  doing  a  fervice  to 
ma  kind  by  projecting  fchemes  for  the  total  ex- 
tirpation of  particular  diforders.  If  by  thefe 
and  fimilar  means  the  annual  mortality  were 
increafed  from  I  in  36  or  40,  to  1  in  18  or  20, 

a  Necker,  fpeaking  of  the  proportion  of  the  births  in  France, 
makes  ufe  of  a  new  and  inftru6tive  expreffion  on  this  fubje£l» 
though  he  hardly  feems  to  be  fufficiently  aware  of  it  himfelf. 
He  favs,  "  Le  nombre  des  naiflances  eft  a  celui  des  habitans 
f*  de  una  vingt-trois  et  vingt-qaatre  dans  lea  lieux  contraries  par 
*'  la  nature,  ou  par  des  circonjiances  morales :  ce  meme  rapport 
"  dans  la  plus  grande  partie  de  la  France,  eft  deun  a  25,  25^ 
"  &  26."  Adminifl.  des  Finances,  torn,  i,  c.  ix,  p.  254.  i2mo. 
It  would  appear  therefore,  that  we  had  nothing  more  to  do, 
than  to  fettle  people  in  marfhy  fituations,  and  opprefs  them 
by  a  bad  government,  in  order  to  attain  what  politicians  have 
hitherto  conGdered  as  fo  defirable — a  great  proportion  of 
marriages  and  a  greater  proportion  of  births. 

we 
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we  might  probably  every  one  of  us  marry  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  yet  few  be  abfolutcly 
ftarved. 

If  however,  we  all  marry  at  this  age,  and  yet 
ftill  continue  our  exertions  to  impede  the  ope- 
rations of  nature,  we  may  reft  allured,  that  all 
our  efforts  will  be  vain.  Nature  will  not,  nor 
cannot  be  defeated  in  her  purpofes.  The  ne- 
ceffary  mortality  mull:  come,  in  fome  form  or 
other;  and  the  extirpation  of  one  difeafe  will 
only  be  the  fignal  for  the  birth  of  another  per- 
haps more  fatal.  We  cannot  lower  the  waters 
of  mifery  by  prefting  them  down  in  different 
places,  which  mull:  neceffarily  make  them  rife 
fomewhere  elfe  :  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
hope  to  effect  our  purpofe  is  by  drawing  them 
off.  To  this  courfe  nature  is  conftantly  direct- 
ing our  attention  by  the  chaftifements,  which 
await  a  contrary  conduct.  Thefe  chaftifements 
are  more  or  lefs  fevere,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  her  admonitions  produce  their  in- 
tended effect.  In  this  country  at  prefent  thefe 
admonitions  are  by  no  means  entirely  neglected. 
The  preventive  check  to  population  prevails  to 
a  confiderable  degree,  and  her  chaftifements  are 
in  confequence  moderate:  but  if  we  were  all  to 
marry  at  the  age  of  puberty,  they  would  be  fe- 
vere 
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vere  indeed.  Political  evils  would  probably  be 
added  to  phyfical.  A  people  goaded  by  con- 
jftant  diftrcfs,  and  yifited  by  frequent-  returns  of 
famine,  could  not  be  kept  down  by  a  cruel  def- 
potifm.  We  mould  approach  to  the  {late  of 
the  people  in  Egypt  or  Abyffmia  ;  and  I  would 
afk,  whether  in  that  cafe  it  is  probable,  that  we 
{hould  be  more  virtuous  ? 

Phyficians  have  long  remarked  the  great 
changes,  which  take  place  in  difeafes ;  and  that, 
while  feme  appear  to  yield  to  the  efforts  of  hu- 
man care  and  {kill,  others  feem  to  become  in 
proportion  more  malignant  and  fatal.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Heberden  publifhed,  not  long  fince,  fome 
valuable  obfervations  on  this  fubject  deduced 
from  the  London  bills  of  mortality.  In  his 
preface,  fpeaking  of  thefe  bills,  he  fays,  "  the 
"  gradual  changes  they  exhibit  in  particular 
"  difeafes  correfpond  to  the  alterations,  which 
"  in  time  are  known  to  take  place,  in  the 
"  channels  through  which  the  great  ftream  of 
"  mortality  is  conflantly  flowing.3"  In  the 
body  of  his  work  afterwards,  fpeaking  of  {bme 
particular  difeafes,  he  obferves  with  that  can- 
dour which  always  diftinguifhes  true  fcience  : 

a  Obfervations  on  the  increafe  and  Decreafe  of  different 
Difeafes.    Preface,  p.  v,  4T0.  1801. 

**  It 
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"  It  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  fatisfaclory  reafon  for 
**  all  the  changes,  which  may  be  obferved  to 
"  take  place  in  the  hiftory  of  difeafes.  Nor  is 
*'  it  any  difgrace  to  phyficians,  if  their  caufes 
"  are  often  fo  gradual  in  their  operation,  or  fo 
"  fubtile,  as  to  elude  in\eftigation.a" 

I  hope  I  (hall  not  be  accufed  of  prefumption, 
in  venturing  to  fuggeft,  that,  under  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  fuch  changes  muft  take  place  ;  and 
perhaps  without  any  alteration  in  thofe  proxi- 
mate caufes,  which  are  ufually  looked  to  on 
thefe  occafions.  If  this  mould  appear  to  be 
true,  it  will  not  feem  extraordinary,  that  the 
moffc  Ikilful  and  fcientific  phyficians,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  principally  to  inveftigate  proximate 
caufes,  mould  fometimes  fearch  for  thefe  caufes 
in  vain. 

In  a  country  which  keeps  its  population  at  a 
certain  ftandard,  if  the  average  number  of  mar- 
riages and  births  be  given,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
average  number  of  deaths  will  alfo  be  given  ; 
and,  to  ufe  Dr.  Heberden's  metaphor,  the  chan- 
nels, through  which  the  great  ftream  of  mor- 
tality is  conftantly  flowing,  wTill  always  convey 
off  a  given  quantity.    Now  if  we  ftop  up  any 

aObfervations  on  the  Increafe  and  Decreafe  of  different 
Difeafes,  p.  43,410.  1801. 
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of  thefe  channels,  it  is  rhoft  perfectly  clear,  that 
the  ftream  of  mortality  muft  run  with  greater 
force  through  fome  of  the  other  channels  ;  that 
is,  if  we  eradicate  fome  difeafes,  others  will  be- 
come proportionally  more  fatal.    In  this  cafe 
the  only  diftinguimable  caufe  is  the  damming 
up  a  neceffary  outlet  of  mortality/    Nature,  in 
the  attainment  of  her  great  purpofes,  feems  al- 
ways to  feize  upon  the  weaken:  part.    If  this 
part  be  made  ftrong  by  human  fkill,  me  feizes 
upon  the  next  weaken:  part,  and  fo  on  in  fuc- 
ceffion ;  not  like  a  capricious  deity,  with  an  in- 
tention to  fport  with  our  fufFerings,  and  con- 
ftantly  to  defeat  our  labours;  but  like  a  kind 
though  fometimes  fevere   inftructor,  with  the 
intention  of  teaching  us  to  make  all  parts  ftrong, 
and  to  chace  vice  and  mifery  from  the  earth. 
In  avoiding  one  fault  we  are  too  apt  to  run  into 
fome  other  ;  but  we  always  find  nature  faithful 
to  her  great  object,  at  every  falfe  ftep  we  com- 
mit, ready  to  admonifh  us  of  our  errors,  by  the 
infliction  of  fome  phyfical  or  moral  evil.    If  the 
prevalence  of  the  preventive  check  to  popul a 
tion  in  a  fufficient  degree  were  to  remove  many 

'The  way  in  which  it  operates  is  probably  by  increafmg 
poverty,  in  confequence  of  a  fupply  of  labour  too  rapid  ;or 
the  demand. 

of 
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of  thofe  difeafcs,  which  now  afflict  us,  yet  be  ac- 
companied by  a  confiderable  increafe  of  the  vice 
pf  promifcuous  intercourfe,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  diforders  and  unhappinefs,  the  phyfical  and 
moral  evils  arifmg  from  this  vice,  would  increafe 
inftrength  and  degree;  and,  admonifhing  us  fe- 
verely  of  our  error,  would  point  to  the  only  line 
of  conduct  approved  by  nature,  reafon,  and  re- 
ligion, abftinence  from  marriage  till  we  can 
fupport  our  children  and  chaftity  till  that  period 
arrives. 

In  the  cafe  juft  ftated,  in  which  the  popula* 
tion  and  the  number  of  marriages  are  fuppofed 
to  be  fixed,  the  neceffity  of  a  change  in  the 
mortality  of  fome  difeafes,  from  the  diminution 
or  extinction  of  others,  is  capable  of  mathema- 
tical demonstration.  The  only  obfeurity,  which 
can  poffibly  involve  this  fubject,  arifes  from 
taking  into  coniideration  the  effect  that  might 
be  produced  by  a  diminution  of  mortality  in  in- 
creafing  the  population,  or  in  decreafing  the 
number  of  marriages.  That  the  removal  of  any 
of  the  particular  caufes  of  mortality  can  have  no 
furthe  r  effect  upon  population  than  the  means 
of  fubfiftence  will  allow,  and  that  it  has  little 
influence  on  thefe  means  of  fubfiftence,  are  facts, 
of  which  I  hope  the  reader  is  already  convinced. 

Of 
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Df  its  operation  in  tending  to  prevent  marriage, 
Dy  diminilhing  the  demand  for  frefh  fupplies  of 
:hildren,  I  have  no  doubt  ;  and  there  is  reafon 
:o  think,  that  it  had  this  effect,  in  no  inconfider- 
;ble  degree,  on  the  extinction  of  the  plague, 
which  had  fo  long  and  fo  dreadfully  ravaged 
this  country.    Dr.  Heberden  draws  a  linking 
bpicture  of  the  favourable  change  obferved  in  the 
mealth  of  the  people  of  England  fince  this  period; 
Lind  juftly  attributes  it  to  the  improvements 
which  have  gradually  taken  place,  not  only  in 
[London  but  in  all  great  towns;  and  in  the  manner 
d(  living  throughout  the  kingdom,  particularly 
\with  refpect  to  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation.8  But 
tthefe  caufes  would  not  have  produced  the  effect: 
cobferved,  if  they  had  not  been  accompanied  by 
an  increafe  of  the  preventive  check ;  and  pro- 
pably  the  fpirit  of  cleanlinefs,  and  better  mode 
cof  living,   which  then  began  to  prevail,  by 
Spreading  more  generally  a  decent  and  ufeful 
ipride,  principally  contributed  to  this  increafe. 
The  diminution  in  the  number  of  marriages, 
however,  was  not  fufficient  to  make  up  for  the 
-great  decreafe  of  mortality,  from  the  extinction 
of  the  plague,  and  the  linking  reduction  of  the 
deaths  in  the  dyfentery.b     While  thefe  and 

•Obferv.  on  Inc.  and  Dec*  of  Difcafes,  p.  35.    bId.  p.  34. 

vol.  11.  v  fome 
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fome  other  difordcrs  became  almoft  evanefcent, 
confumption,  palfy,  apoplexy,  gout,  lunacy,  and 
the  fmall-pox,  became  more  mortal.11  The 
widening  of  thefe  drains  was  neceffary  to  carry 
off  the  population,  which  ftill  remained  redun- 
dant, notwithstanding  the  increafed  operation 
of  the  preventive  check,  and  the  part  which 
was  annually  difpofed  of  and  enabled  to  fubfift 
by  the  increafe  of  agriculture. 

Dr.  Haygarth,  in  the  fketch  of  his  benevolent 
plan  for  the  extermination  of  the  cafual  fmall- 
pox,  draws  a  frightful  picture  of  the  mortality, 
which  has  been  occafioned  by  this  diftemper ; 
attributes  to  it  the  flow  progrefs  of  population ; 
and  makes  fome  curious  calculations  on  the  fa-j 
vourable  effects,  which  would  be  produced  in  this; 
refpect  by  its  extermination.*    His  conclufions 
however,  I  fear,  would  not  follow  from  his  pre- 
mifes,    I  am  far  from  doubting,  that  millions 
and  millions  of  human  beings  have  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  fmall-pox.    But  were  its  devaf- 
tations,  as  Dr.  Haygarth  fuppofes,  many  thoufanc 
degrees  greater  than  the  plague,0  I  mould  ftill 
doubt,  whether  the  average  population  of  the 
earth  had  been  diminifhed  by  them.  The  fmall- 
pox  is  certainly  one  of  the  channels,  and  a  very 

3  Obferv.on  Inc.  and  Dec.  of  Difeafes,  p.  36  et  fcq. 
b  Vol.  i,  part  ii,  fedl.  v  and  vi.  cIdf.  viiij  p.  164. 
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;  broad  one,  which  nature  has  opened  for  the  laft 
;  thoufand  years,  to  keep  down  the  population  to 
the  level  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence  ;  but  had 
this  been  clofed,  others  would  have  become 
wider,  or  new  ones  would  have  been  formed. 
(In  ancient  times  the  mortality  from  war  and 
tthe  plague  was  incomparably  greater  than  in 
modern.     On  the  gradual  diminution  of  this 
ftream  of  mortality,  the  generation  and  almoft 
univerfal  prevalence  of  the  fmall-pox  is  a  great 
and  ftriking  inftance  of  one  of  thofe  changes  in 
the  channels  of  mortality,  which*  ought  to 
awaken  our  attention,  and  animate  us  to  patient 
and   perfevering  inveftigation.    For  my  own 
jpart  I  feel  riot  the  flighted  doubt,  that,  if  the 
introduction  of  the  cow-pox  fhould  extirpate 
the  fmall-pox,  and  yet  the  number  of  marriages 
continue  the  fame,  we  mall  find  a  very  percep- 
tible difference   in  the  increafed  mortality  of 
fome   other  difeafes.    Nothing  could  prevent 
this  effect:  but  a  fudden  ftart  in  our  agriculture  ; 
and  fhould  this  take  place,   which  I  fear  we 
have  not  much  reafon  to  expect,  it  will  not  be 
owing  to  the  number  of  children  faved  from 
death  by  the  Cow-pox  inoculation,  but  to  the 
alarms  occafioned  among  the  people  of  property 
by  the  late  fcarcities,  and  to  the  increaltd  gains 
of  farmers,  which  have  been  fo  abfurdly  repro- 
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bated.  I  am  Itrongly  however  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  number  of  marriages  will  not, 
in  this  cafe,  remain  the  fame;  but  that  the 
gradual  light,  which  may  be  expected  to  be 
thrown  on  this  interefting  topic  of  human  in- 
quiry, will  teach  us  how  to  make  the  extinction 
of  a  mortal  diforder  a  real  bleffing  to  us,  a  real 
improvement  in  the  general  health  and  hap- 
plnefs  of  the  fociety. 

If,  On  contemplating  the  increafe  of  vice 
which  might  contingently  follow  an  attempt  to 
inculcate  the  duty  of  moral  reflraint,  and  the 
increafe  of  mifery  that  muft  neceffarily  follow 
the  attempts  to  encourage  marriage  and  popula- 
tion, we  come  to  the  conclufion,  not  to  inter- 

.....      13    *JB"f    <TOi?W  II 

fere  in  any  refpecl,  but  to  leave  every  man  to 
his  own  free  choice,  and  refponfible  only  to  God 
for  the  evil  w7hich  he  does  in  either  way ;  this 
is  all  I  contend  for ;  I  would  on  no  account  do 
more ;  but  I  contend,  that  at  prefent  we  are 
very  far  from  doing  this. 

Among  the  lower  claffes,  where  the  point  is 
of  the  greateft  importance,  the  poor  laws  afford  a 
direct,  conftant,  and  lyftematical  encouragement 
to  marriage,  by  removing  from  each  individual 
that  heavy  refponfibility^  which  he  would  incur 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  for  bringing  beings  into 
the  world  which  he  could  not  fupport.  Our 
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private  benevolence  has  the  fame  direction  as 
the  poor  laws,  and  almoft  invariably  tends  to 
facilitate  the  rearing  of  families,  and  to  equalize 
as  much  as  poffible  the  circumftances  of  mar- 
ried and  fingle  men. 

Among  the  higher  claries  of  people,  the  fu- 
perior  diftincYions  which  married  women  re- 
ceive,  and  the  marked  inattentions  to  which 
fingle  women  of  advanced  age  are  expofed,  en- 
able many  men,  who  are  agreeable  neither  in 
mind  nor  perfon,  and  are  befides  in  the  wane  ot 
life,  to  choofe  a  partner  among  the  young  and 
fair,  inftead  of  being  confined,  as  nature  feems 
to  diclate,  to  perfons  of  nearly  their  own  age 
and   accomplifhments.     It  is  fcarcely  to  be 
doubted,   that  the  fear  of  being  an  old  maid, 
and  of  that  filly  and  unjuft  ridicule,  which  folly 
fometimcs  attaches  to  this  name,   drives  many 
women    into   the  marriage  union  with  men 
whom  they  diflike,  or  at  belt  to  whom  they  are 
perfedly  indifferent.    Such  marriages  muft  to 
every  delicate  mind  appear  little  better  than 
legal  proftitutions  ;  and  they  often  burden  the 
earth  with  unneceffary  children,  without  com- 
penfating  for  it  by  an  acceflion  of  happinefs  and 
virtue  to  the  parties  themfelves. 

Throughout  all  the  ranks  of  fociety,  the  pre- 
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vailing  opinions  refpecling  the  duty  and  obli- 
gation of  marriage  cannot  but  have  a  very  pow- 
erful influence.  The  man  who  thinks,  that,  in 
going  out  of  the  world  without  leaving  repre- 
fentatives  behind  him,  he  mall  have  failed  in  an 
important  cluty  to  fociety,  will  be  difpofed  to 
force  rather  than  to  reprefs  his  inclinations  on 
this  fubjecl: ;  and  when  his  reafon  reprefents  to. 
him  the  difficulties  attending  a  family,  he  will 
endeavour  not  to  attend  to  thefe  fuggeflions, 
will  ftill  determine  to  venture,  and  will  hope, 
that  in  the  difcharge  of  what  he  conceives  to 
be  his  duty  he  fhall  not  be  deferted  by  Provi- 
dence, 

In  a  civilized  country,  fuch  as  England,, 
wThere  a  tafte  for  the  decencies  and  comforts 
of  life  prevails  among  a  very  large,  clafs  of 
people,  it  is  not  poffible,  that  the  encourage- 
ments to  marriage  from  pofitive  inftitutions 
and  prevailing  opinions  mould  entirely  obfcure 
the  light  of  nature  and  reafon  on  this  fubjecl ; 
but  ftill  they  contribute  to.  make  it  compa- 
ratively weak  and  indiftincT:.  And  till  this 
obfcurity  is  entirely  removed,  and  the  poor 
are  undeceived  with  refpecT:  to  the  principal 
caufe  of  their  paft  poverty,   and  taught  to 
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mow,  that  their  future  happinefs  or  mifery 
nuft  depend  chiefly  upon  themfelves,  it  cannot 
>e  faid,  that,  with  regard  to  the  great  queftion 
>f  marriage,  we  leave  every  man  to  his  own 
ree  and  fair  choice. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Ejfefls  of  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  caufe  if  poverty  on  Civil 

Liberty. 

It  may  appear,  perhaps,  that  a  doctrine,  which 
attributes  the  greateft  part  of  the  fufferings  of 
the  lower  claries  of  fociety  exclufively  to  them- 
felves,  is  unfavourable  to  the  caufe  of  liberty, 
as  affording  a  tempting  opportunity  to  govern- 
ments of  oppreffing  their  fubjedls  at  pleafure, 
and  laying  the  whole  blame  on  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  the  imprudence  of  the  poor.  We  are 
not  however  to  trull:  to  firfl  appearances ;  and 
I  am  ftrongly  difpofed  to  believe,  that  thofe  who 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  confider  this  fubject 
deeply  will  be  convinced,  that  nothing  would 
fo  powerfully  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
rational  freedom,  as  a  thorough  knowledge  ge- 
nerally circulated  of  the  principal  caufe  of  po- 
verty ;  and  that  the  ignorance  of  this  caufe,  and 
the  natural  confequences  of  this  ignorance,  form 
at  prefent  one  of  the  chief  obftacles  to  its 
pro^refs. 

The  prefTure  of  diftrefs  on  the  lower  clanes 

of 
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lof  people,   with  the  habit  of  attributing  this 
ldiftref?  to  their  rulers,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
|  rock  of  defence,  the  caftle,  the  guardian  fpirit 
l  of  defpotifm.    It  affords  to  the  tyrant  the  fatal 
land  unaiifwerable  plea  of  neccffity.     It  is  the 
rreafon,  that  every  free  government  tends  con- 
ltftantly  to  its  deftruction  ;  and  that  its  appointed 
Kguardians  become  daily  lefs  jealous  of  the  en- 
Iccroachments  of  power.    It  is  the  reafon,  that  fo 
rmany  noble  efforts  in  the  caufe  of  freedom  have 
failed ;  and  that  almofl  every  revolution,  after 
long  and  painful  facrifices,  has  terminated  in  a 
military  defpotifm.    While  any  divTktisfied  man 
of  talents  has  power  to  perfuade  the  lower 
claffes  of  people,  that  all  their  poverty  and  dif- 
ttrefs  arife  folely  from  the  iniquity  of  the  govern- 
ment, though  perhaps  the  greateft  part  of  what 
(they  fuffer  is  unconnected  with  this  caufe,  it  is 
(evident,  that  the  leeds  of  frefh  difcontents  and 
frtih  revolutions  are  continually  fowing.  When 
an  eftabliihed  government  has  been  deftroyed, 
finding  that  their  poverty  is  not  removed,  their 
refentment  naturally  falls  upon  the  fucceflbrs  to 
power  ;  and'  when  theie  have  been  immolated 
without  producing  the  defired  effect,  other  fa- 
crifices are  called  ior,   and  fo  on  without  end. 
Are  we  to  be  iurpriied,,that,  under  iu^h  circ  m- 
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{lances,  the  majority  of  well-difpofed  people, 
finding  that  a  government  with  proper  reftric- 
tions,  was  unable  to  fupport  itfelf  againft  the, 
revolutionary  fpirit,  and  weary  and  exhaufted, 
with  perpetual  change  to  which  they  could  fee 
no  end,  fliould  give  up  the  ftruggleln  defpair, 
and  throw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  the  firft 
power,  which  could  afford  them  protection 
againft  the  horrors  of  anarchy  ? 

A  mob,  which  is  generally  the  growth  of  a 
redundant  population  goaded  by  refentment  for 
real  fufFerings,  but  totally  ignorant  of  the  quar- 
ter from  which  they  originate,  is  of  all  monfters 
the  moft  fatal  to  freedom.  It  fofters  a  prevail- 
ing tyranny,  and  engenders  one  where  it  was 
not :  and  though,  in  its  dreadful  fits  of  refent- 
ment, it  appears  occafionally  to  devour  its  un- 
fightly  offspring ;  yet  no  fooner  is  the  horrid 
deed  committed,  than,  however  unwilling  it  may 
be  to  propagate  fuch  a  breed,  it  immediately 
groans.  with  a  new  birth. 

Of  the  tendency  of  mobs  to  produce  tyranny 
we  may  not  be  long  without  an  example  in  this 
country.  As  a  friend  to  freedom,  and  naturally 
an  enemy  to  large  {landing  armies,  it  is  with 
extreme  reluctance  that  I  am  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
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;|:>rganized  force  in  the  country,  the  diftreffes  of 
I  he  people  during  the  late  fcarcities,  encouraged 
joy  the  extreme  ignorance  and  folly  of  many 
[  imong  the  higher  clafles,   might  have  driven. 
Ji.hem  to  commit  the  moft  dreadful  outrages, 
)imd  ultimately  to  involve  the  country  in  all  the 
inorrors  of  famine.    Should  fuch  periods  often 
icecur,  a  recurrence  which  we  have  too  much 
r*eafon  to  apprehend  from  the  prefent  ftate  of 
t:he  country,   the  profpecl  which  opens  to  our 
Iview   is   melancholy  in   the   extreme.  The 
pEnglifh  conftitution  will  be  feen  haftening  with 
hrrapid  ftrides  to  the  ~Enthanafia  foretold  by  Hume, 
Lunlefs  its  progrefs  be  interrupted  by  fome  popu- 
lar commotion ;  and  this  alternative  prefents  a 
picture  {till  more  appalling  to  the  imagination. 
JJf  political  difcontents  were  blended  with  the 
ccries  of  hunger,  and  a  revolution  were  to  take 
[place  by  the  inftrumentality  of  a  mob  clamour- 
ing for  want  of  food,  the  confequences  would 
Ibc  unceafing  change  and  unceafing  carnage,  the 
1  bloody  career  of  which  nothing  but  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  fome  complete  defpotifm  could 
arreft. 

We  can  fcarcely  believe,  that  the  appointed 
guardians  of  Britifh  liberty  mould  quietly  have 
acquiefced  in.  thofe  gradual  encroachments  of 
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power,  which  have  taken  place  of  late  years,  but 
from  the  apprehenfion  of  thefe  ftill  more  dread- 
ful evils.    Great  as  has  been  the  influence  of 
corruption,  I  cannot  yet  think  fo  meanly  of  the 
country  gentlemen  of  England  as  to  believe; 
that  they  would  thus  have  given  up  a  part  of  | 
their  birthright  of  liberty,  if  they  had  not  been 
actuated  by  a  real  and  genuine  fear,  that  it  was 
then  in  greater  danger  from  the  people  than 
from  the  crown.    They  appeared  to  furrender 
themfelves  to  government  on  condition  of  being  ; 
protected  from  the  mob ;  but  they  never  would 
have  made  this  melancholy  and  dimeartening  ' 
iurrender,  if  fuch  a  mob  had  not  exifted  either 
in  reality  or  in  imagination.    That  the  fears  on  j 
this  fubject  were  artfully  exaggerated,  and  in- 
creafed  beyond  the  limits  of  juft  apprehenfion,  is 
undeniable  ;  but  I  think  it  is  alfo  undeniable, 
that  the  frequent  declamation  which  was  heard 
againft  the  unjult  inititutions  of  fociety,  and 
the  delufive  arguments  on  equality  which  were  j 
circulated  among  the  lower  claries,  gave  us  juft  I 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  that,  if  the  vox  pcpidi  had  been 
allowed  to  fpeak,  it  would  have  appeared  to  be 
the  voice  of  error  and  abfurdity,  inftcad  of  the 
vox  Del 

To  fay  that  our  conduct  is  not  to  be  regulated 
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toy  circumftances,   is  to  betray  an  ignorance  of 
Ifche  mod  folid  and  incontrovertible  principles  of 
f  morality.    Though  the  ad  million  of  this  prin- 
ciple may  fometimes  afford  a  cloak  to  changes 
I  jf  opinion,  that  do  not  refult  from  the  pureft 
^motives  ;  yet  the  admhTion  of  a  contrary  prin- 
ciple would  be  productive  of  infinitely  worfe 
Lconfequences.    The  phrafe  of  exifting  circum- 
Iftances  has,  I  believe,  not  unfrequently  created 
La  fmile  in  the  Englifh  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  but 
I  the  fmile  mould  have  been  referved  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  phrafe,  and  not  have  been  ex- 
cited by  the  phrafe  itfelf.    A  very  frequent  re- 
petition of  it  has  indeed,  of  itfelf,  rather  a  fuf- 
picious  air;  and  its  application  fhould  always 
^Ibe  watched  with  the  moft  jealous  and  anxious 
attention;   but  no  man  ought  to  be  judged  in 
limine  for  faying,  that  exifcing  circumftances  had 
obliged  him  to  alter  his  opinions  and  conduct. 
The  country  gentlemen  were  perhaps  too  eafily 
convinced,   that  exifting   circumftances  called 
upon  them  to  give  up  fome  of  the  moft  valu- 
able privileges  of  Englifhmen ;   but  as  far  as 
they  were  really  convinced  of  this  obligation, 
they  acted  confidently  with  the  cleareft  rule  of 
morality. 

The  degree  of  power  to  be  given  to  the  civil 
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government,  and  the  mcafure  of  our  fubmhTion 
to  it,  muft  be  determined  by  general  expediency"; 
and  in  judging  of  this  expediency  every  cir- 
cumftance  is  to  be  taken  into  confideration ; 
particularly  the  ftate  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
degree  of  ignorance  and  delufion  prevailing 
among  the  Common  people.  The  patriot  who 
might  be  called  upon  by  the  love  of  his  coun- 
try to  join  with  heart  and  hand  in  a  rifing  of 
the  people  for  fome  fpecific  attainable  object  of 
reform,  if  he  knew  that  they  were  enlightened 
refpecting  their  own  fituatioh,  arid  would  flop 
Ihort  when  they  had  attained  their  demand, 
would  be  called  upon  by  the  fame  motive  to 
fubmlt  to  vety  great  oppreffion  rather  thdn  give 
the  flighted  countenance  to  a  popular  tumult, 
the  members  of  which,  at  leaft  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them,  were  perfuaded  that  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  Parliament,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
the  monopolizers,  would  make  bread  cheap, 
and  that  a  revolution  would  enable  them  all  to 
fupport  their  families.  In  this  cafe  it  is  more 
the  ignorance  and  delufion  of  the  lower  claf.es 
of  people,  that  occafions  the  oppreffion,  than 
the  actual  difpofition  of  the  government  to 
tyranny. 

That  there  is  however  in  all  power  a  con- 
flan* 
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flllant  tendency  to  encroach  is  an  incontrovertible 

rtruth,  and  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  inculcated. 

I  The  checks  which  are  necefTary  to  fecure  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjeel:  will  always  in  fome  de- 
•gree  embarrafs  -and  delay  the  operations  of  the 
(executive  government.  The  members  of  this 
s government  feeling  thefe  inconveniencies,  while 
<they  are  exerting  themfelves,  as  they  conceive, 
iin  the  fervice  of  their  country,  and  confeious 
:  perhaps  of  no  ill  intention  towards  the  people, 
will  naturally  be  difpofed,  on  every  occafion,  to 

:  demand  the  fufpenfion  or  abolition  of  thefe 
checks;  but  if  once  the  convenience  of  mini- 
liers  be  put  into  competition  with  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  we  get  into  a  habit  of  relying 
on  fair  affurances  and  perfonal  character,  inftead 
of  examining,  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  and 
jealous  care,  the  merits  of  each  particular  cafe, 
there  is  an  end  of  Britifh  freedom.  If  we  once 
admit  the  principle,  that  the  government  mult 
know  better  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  power 
which  it  wants,  than  we  can  poffibly  do  with 
our  limited  means  of  information,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  lurrender  up  our  pri- 
vate judgments,  we  may  jull:  as  well  at  the  fame 
time  furrender  up  the  whole  of  our  conftitu- 
tion.  Government  is  a  quarter  in  which  li- 
berty 
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berty  is  not  nor  cannot  be  very  faithfully  pre- 
ferved.  It  we  are  wanting  to  ourfelves,  and  in- 
attentive to  our  great  interefls  in  this  refpeCt,  it 
is  the  height  of  folly  and  unreafonaMenefs  to 
expect,  that  government  will  attend  to  them  for 
us.  Should  the  Britith  conftitution  ultimately 
lapfe  into  a  defpotifm,  as  has  been  prophefied,  I" 
ihall  think,  that  the  country  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land will  have  really  much  more  to  anfwer  tor 
than  the  minifters. 

To  do  the  country  gentlemenjuftice,  however, 
I  mould  readily  acknowledge,  that  in  the  partial 
defertion  of  their  pofts  as  guardians  of  Briiifh 
freedom,  which  has  already  taken  place,  they  : 
have  been  actuated  more  by  fear  than  corruption. 
And  the  principal  reafon  of  this  fear  was,  I  con- 
ceive, the  ignorance  and  delufions  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  the  profpeclive  horrors  which 
were  contemplated,  if  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind  j 
they  mould  by  any  revolutionary  movement  ob- 
tain an  afcendant. 

The  circulation  of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  it 
is  fuppofed,  has  done  great  mitchief  among  the 
lower  and  middling  claries  of  people  in  this 
country.     This  is  probably  true  ;  but  not  be-  I 
caufe  man  is  without  rights,  or  that  thefe  rights  ! 
ought  not  to  be  known  ;  but  becauic  Mr.  Paine 

has 
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•has  fallen  into  iome  fundamental  errors  rcfpecl- 
[ing  the  principles  of  government,  and  in  many 
{important  points  has  mown  himfelf  totally  un- 
1  acquainted  with  the  ftructure  of  fociety,  and  the 
I  different  moral  effects  to  be  expected  from  the 
Ipphyiical  difference  between  this  country  and 
|,'America.    Mobs  of  the    fame    defcription  as 
thofe  collections  of  people  known  by  this  name 
in  Europe  could  not  exilt  in  America.  The 
number  of  people  without  property  is  there, 
from  the  phyfical  ftate  of  the  country,  compa- 
ratively fmall  ;  and  therefore  the  civil  power, 
which  is  to  protect  property,  cannot  require  the 
fame  degree  of  ftrength.    Mr.  Paine  very  jultly 
obferves,  that  whatever  the  apparent  caufe  of 
any  riots  may  be,  the  real  one  is  always  want  of 
happinefs  ;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  fay,  it  fhows 
that  fomething  is  wrong  in  the  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment, that  injures  the  felicity  by  which  fo- 
ciety is  to  be  preferved,  he  falls  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  attributing  all  want  of  happinefs 
to  government.    It  is  evident,  that  this  want  of 
happinefs  might  have  exilted,  and  from  igno- 
rance might  have  been  the  principal  caufe*  of 
the  riots,  and  yet  be  almoft  wholly  unconnected 
with  any  of  the  proceedings  of  government. 
The  redundant  population  of  an  old  ftate  fur- 
vol.  ii.  x  nifties 
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niflies  materials  of  unhappinefs,    unknown  to 
fuch  a  flate  as  that  of  America ;  and  if  an  at- 
tempt were  to  be  made  to  remedy  this  unhap- 
pinefs, by  diftributing  the  produce  of  the  taxes 
to  the  poorer  claries  of  fociety,  according  to  the 
plan  propofed  by  Mr.  Paine,  the  evil  would  be 
aggravated  a  hundred  fold,  and  in  a  very  fhort 
time  no  fum  that  the  fociety  could  poffibly 
raife   would  be  adequate  to  the  propofed  ob- 
ject. %ii<sk\  '.0  r>imtM 
Nothing  would  fo  effectually  counteract  the 
mifchiefs  occafioned  by  Mr.  Paine's  Rights  of 
Man,  as  a  general  knowledge  of  the  real  rights 
of  man.    What  thefe  rights  are  it  is  not  my 
bufinefs  at  prefent  to  explain ;  but  there  is  one 
right  which  man  has  generally  been  thought  to 
pofTefs,  which  I  am  confident  he  neither  does 
nor  can  pofTefs,  a  right  to  fubfiftence  when  his 
labour  will  not  fairly  purchafe  it.    Our  laws 
indeed  fay,  that  he  has  this  right,  and  bind  the? 
fociety  to  furnifh  employment  and  food  to  tho&, 
who  cannot  get  them  in  the  regular  market ; 
but  in  fo  doing  they  attempt  to  reverfe  the  laws 
of  nature ;  and  it  is  in  confequence  to  be  ex- 
pected, not  only  that  they  mould  fail  in  their 
object,  but  that  the  poor,  who  were  intended  to 
be  benefitted,  mould  fuffer  moll  cruelly  from 

this 
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lis  inhuman  deceit  which  is  pra&ifed  upon 
lem. 

The  Abbs  Raynal  has  faid,  that  "  Avant 
toutes  les  ioix  fociales  l'homme  avoit  le  droit 
de  fubfifter.a"    He  might  with  juft  as  much 
ropriety  have  faid,  that  before  the  inftitution 
Tfocial  laws,  every  man  had  a  right  to  live  a 
Lundrcd  years.    Undoubtedly  he  had  then,  and 
jas  {till,  a  good  right  to  live  a  hundred  years, 
ay  a  thoufand,  if  he  can,  without  interfering 
nth  the  right  of  others  to  live  ;  but  the  affair 
n  both  cafes  is  principally  an  affair  of  power, 
.3t  of  right.    Social  laws  very  greatly  increafe 
uis  power,  by  enabling  a  much  greater  number 
m  fubfift  than  could  fubfi ft  without  them,  and  fo 
irr  very  greatly  enlarge  le  droit  de  fubfijler  ;  but 
either  before  nor  after  the  inftitution  of  focial 
ws  could  an  unlimited  number  fubfift  ;  and 
:fore,  as  well  as  fince,  he  who  ceafed  to  have, 
te  power  ceafed  to  have  the  right. 
If  the   great  truths  on  thefe  fubjecls  were 
ore  generally  circulated,  and  the  lower  clalfes 
"people  could  be  convinced,  that  by  the  laws 
"  nature,  independently  of  any  particular  in- 
.tutions,  except   the  great  one  of  property, 
hich  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  order  to  attain 
ly  confiderable  produce,  no  perfon  has  any 

•  Raynal,  Hilt,  des  Indes,  vol,  x,  f,  x;  p.  322,  8vo. 
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claim  of  right  on  fociety  for  fubfiftcnce,  if  his 
labour  will  not  purchafe  it,  the  greatcft  part  of 
the  mifchievous  declamation  on  the  unjuft  in- 
ftitutions  of  fociety  would  fall  powerlefs  to  the 
ground.    The  poor  are  by  no  means  inclined  to 
be  vifionary.    Their  diftreifes  are  always  real, 
though  they  are  not  attributed  to  the  real  caufcs. 
If  thefe  real  caufes  were  properly  explained  to 
them,  and  they  were 'taught  to  know  how 
imall  a  part  of  their  prefent  diftrefs  was  attri- 
butable to  government,  and  how  great  a  part  to 
caufes  totally  unconnected  with  it,  difcontent 
and  irritation  among  the  lower  claiTes  of  people 
would  Ihow  themfelves  much  lefs  frequently 
than  at  prefent ;  and  when  they  did  mow  them- 
felves, would  be  much  lefs  to  be  dreaded.  The 
efforts  of  turbulent  and  difcontented  men  in  the 
middle  clalfes  of  fociety  might  fafely  be  difre- 
gardcd,  if  the  poor  were  fo  far  enlightened  re* 
fpecling  the  real  nature  of  their  fituation,  as  toi 
be  aware  that  by  aiding  them  in  their  fchemesj 
of  renovation,  they  would  probably  be  promot- 
ing the  ambitious  viewrs  of  others,  without  int 
any    refpecl:  benefitting  themfelves.    And  the} 
cou'ntry  gentlemen,  and  men  of  property  int 
England,  might  fecurely  return  to  a  wholefomd 
jealoufy  of  the  encroachments  of  power ;  and 

inftead 
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f  ftcad  of  daily  facrificing  the  liberties  of  the 
ibject  on  the  altar  of  public  fafety,  might, 
ithout  any  juft  apprehenfion  from  the  people, 

1 3t  only  tread  back  all  their  late  fteps,  but 

I  rmly  infill:  upon  thofe  gradual  reforms,  which 
iae  lapfe  of  time  and  the  ftorms  of  the  politicals 
rorld  have  rendered  neceflary,  to  prevent  the 
radual  deftruclion  of  the  Britifh  conflitution. 

AU  improvements  in  governments  muft  necef- 
irily  originate  with  perfons  of  fome  education, 
indthefe  will  of  courfe  be  found  among  the  p^o- 
le  of  property.  Whatever  may  be  faid  of  a  few, 
.  is  impoflible  to  fuppofc,  that  the  great  marfs^of 
\hc  people  of  property  lhould  be  really  interefted 

II  the  abufes  of  government.    They  merely 
ubmit  to  them  from  the  fear,  that  an  endeavour 
jo  remove  them  might  be  productive  of  greater 
wils.  Could  we  but  take  away  this  fear,  reform 
:nd  improvement  would  proceed  with  as  muck 
icility  as  the  removal  of  nuifances,  or  the  pav- 
ig  and  lighting  of  the  (beets.  In  human  life  we'- 
re continually  called  upon  to  fubmit  to  a  lefler 
:vil  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  ;  and  it  is  the 
jart  of  a  wife  man,  to  do  this  readily  and  cheer- 
ully  ;  but  no  wife  man  will  fubmit  to  any  evil, 
f  he  can  get  rid  of  it  without  danger.  Remove 
ill  apprehenfion  from  the  tyranny  or  folly  of 

x  3  the 
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the  people,  and  the  tyranny  of  government  coulcj  I 
not  {land  a  moment.    It  would  then  appear  in  I 
its  proper  deformity,  without  palliation,  without  I 
pretext,  without  protestor.    Naturally  feeble  in  I 
itfelf,  when  it  was  once  itripped  naked,  and  de« 
prived  of  the  fupport  of  public  opinio.!  and  of 
the  great  plea  of  neceffity,  it  would  iall  withfl 
put  a  ftruggle.    Its  few  interefted  defenders 
would  hide  their  heads  abafhed,  and  would  be 
afhamed  any  longer  to   advocate  a  caufe,  for 
which    no  human    ingenuity  could  invent  a 
plaufible  argument. 

The  moll  fucccefsful  fupporters  of  tyranny  are 
without  doubt  thofe  general  declaimers,  who 
attribute  the  diftreffes  of  the  poor,  and  almoll: 
all  the  evils  to  which  fociety  is  fubjecl:,  to  hu- 
man inftitutions  and  the  iniquity  of  govern- 
ments. The  falfity  of  thefe  accufations,  and 
the  dreadful  confequences  that  would  refult 
from  their  being  generally  admitted  and  acted 
upon,  make  it  abfolutely  neceifary,  that  they 
fliould  at  all  events  be  refilled  ;  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  immediate  revolutionary  horrors  to 
be  expected  from  a  movement  of  the  people 
acting  under  fuch  impreflions,  a  confideration 
which  muft  at  all  times  have  very  great  weight, 
but  on  account  of  the  extreme  probability,  that 

fuch 
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liiich  a  revolution  would  terminate  in  a  much 
iworfe  defpotifm,  than  that  which  it  had  de- 
ftroyed.  On  thefe  grounds  a  genuine  friend  of 
I  freedom,  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  real  rights 
of  man,  might  be  found  among  the  defenders 
of  a  confiderable  degree  of  tyranny.  A  caufe 
bad  in  itfelf  might  be  fupported  by  the  good 
and  the  virtuous,  merely  becaufe  that  which 
was  oppofed  to  it  was  much  worfe ;  and  at  the 
moment,  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  two.  Whatever  therefore 
may  be  the  intention  of  thofe  indifcriminate  ac- 
cufations  againft  governments,  their  real  effect 
undoubtedly  is,  to  add  a  weight  of  talents 
and  principles  to  the  prevailing  power,  which  it 
never  would  have  received  otherwife. 

It  is  a  truth,  which  I  truft  has  been  fuffici- 
ently  proved  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  that 
under  a  government  conftructed  upon  the  beft 
and  pureft  principles,  and  executed  by  men  or 
the  highefl  talerfts  and  integrity,  the  moll:  fqua- 
lid  poverty  and  wretchednefs  might  univerfally 
prevail  from  an  inattention  to  the  prudential 
check  to  population.  And  as  this  caufe  of  un- 
happinefs  has  hitherto  been  fo  little  underftood, 
that  the  efforts  of  fociety  have  always  tended 
rather  to  aggravate  than  to  leffen  it,  we  have 
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the  ftrongeft  reafons  for  fuppofing,  that,  in  all  tho 
governments  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  a 
great  part  of  the  mifery  to  be  obferved  among  the 
lower  claffes  of  the  people  arifes  from  this  caufe. 

The  inference  therefore,  which  Mr.  Paine  and 
othsrs  have  drawn  againft  governments  from 
the  unhappinefs  of  the  people,  is  palpably  unfair ; 
and  before  we  give  a  fanction  to  fuch  accufa- 
tions,  it  is  a  debt  we  owe  to  truth  and  juftice, 
to  afcertain  how  much  of  this  unhappinefs  arifes 
from  the  principle  of  population,  and  how  much 
is  fairly  to  be  attributed  to  government.  When 
this  diftinclion  has  been  properly  made,  and  all 
the  vague,  indefinite,  and  falfe  accufations  re- 
moved, government  would  remain,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  clearly  refponfible  for  the  reft ;  and  the 
amount  of  this  would  ftill  be  fuch  as  to  make 
the  refponfibility  very    confiderable.  Though 
government  has  but  little  power  in  the  direct 
and  immediate  relief  of  poverty,  yet  its  indirect 
influence  on  the   profperity  of  its  fubjects  is 
ftriking    and  inconteftible.    And   the  reafon 
is,  that,  though  it  is  comparatively  impotent  in 
its  efforts  to  make  the  food  of  a  country  keep 
pace  with  an  unreftricted  increafe  of  population, 
yet  its  influence  is  great  in  giving  the  beft  di- 
re clion,  to  thofe  checks,  which  in  fome  form  or 

other 
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:  »ther  muft  neceffarily  take  place   It  has  clearly 
ippeared  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  that 
he  mod  defpotic  and  worft  governed  countries, 
lowever  low  they  might  be  in  actual  popula- 
tion, were  uniformly  the  moil  populous  in  pro- 
)ortion  to  their  means  of  fubfiftence,  and  the 
leceftary  effect  of  this  ftate  of  things  muft  of 
:ourfe  be  very  low  wages,     in  fuch  countries 
:he  checks  to  population  arife  more  from  the 
ficknefs  and  mortality  confequent  on  poverty, 
than  from  the  prudence  and  forefight  which  re- 
ftrain  the  frequency  and  univerfality  of  early 
iimarriages.    The  checks  are  more  of  the  pofitive 
and  lefs  of  the  preventive  kind. 

The  firft  grand  requifite  to  the  growth  of 
prudential  habits  is  the  perfect  fecurity  of  pro* 
perty  ;  and  the  next  perhaps  is  that  refpectability 
and  importance,  which  are  given  to  the  lower 
(clafTes  by  equal  laws,  and  the  pofleffion  of  fome 
1  influence  in  the  framing  of  them.  The  more 
excellent  therefore  is  the  government,  the  more 
does  it  tend  to  generate  that  prudence  and  ele- 
vation of  fentiment,  by  which  alone  in  the  pre* 
fent  ftate  of  our  being  can  poverty  be  avoided. 

It  has  been  fometimes  afterted,  that  the  only" 
reafon  why  it  is  advantageous,  that  the  people 
(hpuld  have  fome  fhare  in  the  government,  is 

that 
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that  a  reprefcntation  of  the  people  tends  beft 
to  fecure  the  framing  of  good  and  equal  laws ; 
but  that,  if  the  fame  object  could  be  attained 
under  a  defpotifm,  the  fame  advantage  would 
accrue  to  the  community.    If  however  the  re- 
prefentative  fyftem,  by  fecuring  to  the  lower 
claries  of  fociety  a  more  equal  and  liberal.mode 
of  treatment  from  their  fuperiors,  gives  to  each 
individual  a  greater  perfonal  refpectability,  and 
a  greater  fear  of  perfonal  degradation ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  it  will  powerfully  cooperate  with  the 
fecurity  of  property  in  animating  the  exertions 
of  induftry,  and  in  generating  habits  of  pru- 
dence ;  and  thus  more  powerfully  tend  to  in- 
creafe  the  riches  and  profperity  of  the  lower 
clafTes  of  the  community,  than  if  the  fame  laws 
had  exifted  under  a  defpotifm. 

But  though  the  tendency  of  a  free  conftitu- 
-tion  and  a  good  government  to  diminish  po- 
verty be  certain  ;  yet  their  effect  in  this  way  muft 
necefTarily  be  indirect  and  flow,  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  direct  and  immediate  relief, 
which  the  lower  claries  of  people  are  too  fre- 
quently in  the  habit  of  looking  forward  to  as 
the  confequence  of  a  revolution.  This  habit 
of  expecting  too  much,  and  the  irritation  cc- 
cafioned  by  difappointment,  continually  give  a 

wrong 
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wrong  direction  to  their  efforts  "in  favour  of  H- 
berty,  and  "conftantly  tend  to  defeat  the  accom- 
pliihment  of  thofe  gradual  reforms  in  govern- 
ment, and  that  flow  melioration  of  the  co'ndi* 
tion  of  the  lower  claffes  of  focicty,  which  are 
j  really  attainable. 

It  is  of  the  very  higheft  importance  therefore, 
to  know  diftinctly  what  government  cannot  do, 
as  well  as  what  it  can  do.  If  I  were  called  upon 
to  name  the  caufe,  which,  in  my  conception,  had 
more  than  any  other  contributed  to  the  very 
flow  progrefs  of  freedom,  fo  difheartening  to 
every  liberal  mind,  I  fhould  fay,  that  it  was  the 
confufion  that  had  exifted  refpecting  the  caufes 
of  the  unhappinefs  and  difcontents  which  pre- 
vail in  fociety ;  and  the  advantage  which  go- 
vernments had  been  able  to  take,  and  indeed 
had  been  compelled  to  take,  of  this  confufion, 
to  confirm  and  ftrengthen  their  power.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  therefore,  that  a  knowledge 
generally  circulated,  that  the  principal  caufe  of 
want  and  unhappinefs  is  only  indirectly  con- 
nected with  government,  and  totally  beyond  its 
power  directly  to  remove ;  and  that  it  depends 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  poor  themfelves; 
would,  inftead  of  giving  any  advantage  to  go- 
vernments, 
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vernments,  give  a  great  additional  weight  to  the 
popular  fide  of  the  queftion,  by  removing  the 
dangers  with  which  from  ignorance  it  is  at 
prefent  accompanied  ;  and  thus  tend,  in  a  very 
powerful  manner,  to  promote  the  caufe  of  rati- 
onal freedom. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Plan  of  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  Poor  Laws  prop  ofed* 

If  the  principles  in  the  preceding  chapters 
Ihould  ftand  the  teft  of  examination,  and  we 
fhould  ever  feel  the  obligation  of  endeavouring 
to  act  upon  them,  the  next  inquiry  would  be* 
in  what  way  we  ought  praclically  to  proceed. 
The  firft  grand  obilacle/ which  prefents  itfelf  in 
this  country,  is  the  fyftem  of  the  poor  laws, 
which  has  been  juftly  ftated  to  be  an  evil,  in 
comparifon  of  which  the  national  debt,  with 
all  its  magnitude  of  terror,  is  of  little  moment.4 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  poors  rates  have 
increafed  of  late  years  prefents  us  indeed  with 
the  profpedl  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  proportion 
of  paupers  in  the  fociety,  as  would  feem  to  be 
incredible  in  a  nation  flourifhing  in  arts,  agri- 
culture, and  commerce,  and  with  a  government 
which  has  generally  been  allowed  to  be  the 

*  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  vol.  Hi,  p.  %i. 
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beft,  that  has  hitherto  flood  the  teft  of  expe- 
rience." 

Greatly  as  we  may  be  mocked  at  fuch  a 
profpect,  and  ardently  as  we  may  wifh  to  re- 
move it,  the  evil  is  now  fo  deeply  feated,  and 
the  relief  given  by  the  poor  laws  fo  widely  ex- 
tended, that  no  man  of  humanity  could  venture 
to  propofe  their  immediate  abolition.  To  mi- 
tigate their  effects  however,  and  flop  their  fu- 
ture increafe,  to  which,  if  left  to  continue  upon 
their  prefent  plan,  we  can  fee  no  probaule  ter- 
mination, it  has  been  propofed  to  fix  the  whole 
fum  to  be  raifed,  at  its  prefent  rate,  or  any 
other  that  might  be  determined  upon  ;  and  to 
make  a  law,  that  on  no  account  this  fum  mould 
be  exceeded.  The  objection  to  this  plan  is, 
that  a  very  large  fum  would  be  ftill  to  be  raifed, 
and  a  great  number  of  people  to  be  fupported ; 
the  conlequence  of  which  would  be,  that  the 
poor  would  not  be  eafily  able  to  diftinguim  the 
alteration  that  had  been  made.    Each  individual 

8  It  lias  been  faid,  that  during  the  late  fcai  cities  half  of  the 
population  of  the  country  received  relief.  If  the  poors  rates 
continue  increafing  as  rapidly  as  they  have  done  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  lad  ten  years,  how  melancholy  are  our.  future  profr 
pedis!  The  fyftem  of  the  poor  laws  has  been  juftly  dated  by 
the  French  to  be  la  plaie  politique  dc  /'  AngkUrrc  la  plus  devo- 
rante.    (Comitc  de  Mendicite.) 

would 
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vould  think,  that  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  be 
upported  when  lie  was  in  want  as  any  other 
lerfbn  ;  and  thofe  who  unfortunately  chanced 
o  be  in  diftrefs,  when  the  fixed  fum  had  been 
ollecled,  would  think  themfclves  particularly 
Li  ufed  on  being  excluded  from  all  afiiftance, 
u'hile  fo  man)  others  were  enjoying  this  advan- 
tage.   If  the  fum  collected  were  divided  among 
111  that  were  in  want,  however  their  numbers 
night  increafe,  though  fuch  a  plan  would  not 
:e  fo  unfair  with  regard  to  thofe  who  became 
cependent  after  the  fum  had  been  fixed,  it  would 
indoubtedly  be  very  hard  upon  thofe  who  had 
,cen  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  more  liberal  fup- 
ly,  and  had  done  nothing  to  juftify  its  being 
nken  from  them  ;  and  in  both  cafes,  it  would 
e  certainly  unjuft  in  the  fociety  to  undertake 
ne  fupport  of  the  poor,  and  yet,  if  their  num- 
bers increafed,  to  feed  them  fo  fparingly,  that 
ney  mull:  neceflarily  die  of  hunger  and  difeafe. 

I  have  reflected  much  on  the  fubjecl;  of  the 
oor  laws,  and  hope  therefore  that  I  mall  be 
xcufed  in  venturing  to  fuggeft  a  mode  of  their 
radual  abolition,  to  which  I  confefs  that  at 
refent  I  can  fee  no  material  objection.  Of 
lis  indeed  I  feel  nearly  convinced,  that,  fhpuld 
,'e  ever  become  fufficiently  fenfible  of  the  wide- 

fpreading 
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fpreading  tyranny,  dependence,  indolence,  and 
unhappinefs,  which  they  create,  as  ferioufly  to 
make  an  effort  to  abolifh  them,  we  fhall  be 
compelled  by  a  fenfe  of  juftice  to  adopt  the 
principle,  if  not  the  plan,  which  I  mall  mention. 
It  feems  impoffible  to  get  rid  of"  fo  extenfive  a 
fyftem  of  fupport,  confidently  with  humanit}-, 
without  applying  ourfelves  directly  to  its  vital 
principle,  and  endeavouring  to  counteract  that 
deeply-feated  caufe,  which  occafions  the  rapid 
growth  of  all  fuch  eftablifhments,  and  invariably 
renders  them  inadequate  to  their  object  As  a 
previous  Hep  even  to  any  confiderable  alter- 
ation in  the  prefent  fyftem,  which  would  con- 
tract, or  flop  the  increafe  of  the  relief  to  be 
given,  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  are  bound  in 
juflice  and  honour  formally  to  difclaim  the  right 
of  the  poor  to  fupport. 

To  this  end,  I  mould  propofe  a  regulation  to 
be  made,  declaring,  that  no  child  born  from  any 
marriage,  taking  place  after  the  expiration  of  a 
year  from  the  date  of  the  law ;  and  no  illegiti- 
mate child  born  two  years  from  the  fame  date, 
mould  ever  be  entitled  to  parifti  affillance.  And 
to  give  a  more  general  knowledge  of  this  law, 
and  to  enforce  it  more  ilrongly  on  the  minds  of 
the  lower  claffes  of  people,  the  clergyman  of 

each 
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ch  parifli  mould,  after  the  publication  of  banns, 
ad  a  fhort  addrefs,  Hating  the  ftrong  obliga- 
m  on  every  man  to  fupport  his  own  children ; 
e  impropriety,  and  even  immorality,  of  mat- 
ing without  a  profpecl  of  being  able  to  do  this  ; 
e  evils  which  had  refulted  to  the  poor  them- 
Ives,  from  the  attempt  which  had  been  made 

I  affifl  by  public  inftitutions  in  a  duty  which 
ight  to  be  exclufively  appropriated  to  parents ; 
id  the  abfolute  neceffity  which  had  at  length 
>peared  of  abandoning  all  fuch  inftitutions,  on 
count  of  their  producing  effects  totally  op- 

)>fite  to  thofe  which  were  intended. 
This  would  operate  as  a  fair,  diftincl,  and 
ecife  notice,  which  no  man  could  well  mif  • 
ke ;  and  without  preffing  hard  on  any  parti- 
tlar  individuals,  would  at  once  throw  off  the 
~ing  generation  from  that  miferable  and  help- 
Cs  dependence  upon  the  government  and  the 

c:h,  the  moral  as  well  as  phyfical  confequences 
which  are  almoft  incalculable. 
After  the  public  notice  which  I  have  propofed 
id  been  given,  and  the  fyftem  of  poor  laws  had 
:afed  with  regard  to  the  rifing  generation,  if 
ly  man  chofe  to  marry,  without  a  profpecl  of 
:ing  able  to  fupport  a  family,  he  mould  have 
e  moft  perfect  liberty  fo  to  do.    Though  to 
vol.  ii.  y  marry 
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marry  in  this  cafe,  is  in  my  opinion  clearly  an 
immoral  act,  yet  it  is  not  one  which  fociety  can 
juftly  take  upon  itfelf  to  prevent  or  punilh  ;  be- 
caufe  the  punifhment  provided  for  it  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  falls  directly  and  moft  feverely 
upon  the  individual  who  commits  the  acl,  and 
through  him,  only  more  remotely  and  feebly,  on 
the  fociety.     When  nature  will  govern  and 
punifh  for  us,  it  is  a  very  miferable  ambition  to 
wifht  to  fnatch  the  rod  from  her  hands,  and 
draw  upon  ourfelves  the  odium  of  executioner. 
To  the   punifhment    therefore   of  nature  he 
mould  be  left,  the  punifliment  of  want.  He 
has  erred  in  the  face  of  a  moft  clear  and  precife 
warning,  and  can  have  no  juft  reafon  to  com- 
plain of  any  perfon  but  himfelf,  when  he  feels 
the  confequences  of  his  error.    All  parilh  af-| 
fiftance  mould  be  denied  him  :   and  if  the  hand| 
of  private  charity  be  ftretched  forth  in  his  re- 
lief, the  interefts  of  humanity  imperioufly  re- 
quire, that  it  fhould  be  adminiftered  fparingly.j 
He  mould  be  taught  to  know,  that  the  laws  of) 
nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  had  doomedj 
him  and  his  family  to  fufFer  for  difobeying  theiri 
repeated  admonitions ;  that  he  had  no  claim  ofl. 
right  on  fociety  for  the  fmalleft  portion  of  food, 
beyond  that  which  his  labour  would  fairly  pur- 
chafe  31 
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[bhafe  ;  and  that  if  he  and  his  family  were  faved 
rrom  fuffering  the  extremities  of  hunger,  he 
would  owe  it  to  the  pity  of  fome  kind  bene- 
"a&or,  to  whom,  therefore,  he  ought  to  be  bound 
>y  the  Itrongeft  ties  of  gratitude. 

If  this  fyftem  were  purfued,  we  need  be 
under  no  apprehenfions,  that  the  number  of 
Derfons  in  extreme  Want  would  be  beyond 
l.he  power  and  the  will  of  the  benevolent  to 
iupply.  The  fphere  for  the  exercife  of  private 
r:harity  would,  I  am  confident,  be  lefs  than  it  is 
lit  prefent;  and  the  only  difficulty  would  be,  to 
ttreftrain  the  hand  of  benevolence  from  aflifting 
ttiofe  in  diftrefs  in  fo  indifcriminate  a  manner  as 
co  encourage  indolence  and  want  of  forefight  in 
others. 

With  regard  to  illegitimate  children,  after 
:he  proper  notice  had  been  given,  they  mould 
not  be  allowed  to  have  any  claim  to  parim  af- 
G&ftance,  but  be  left  entirely  to  the  fupport  of 
private  charity.     If  the  parents  defert  their 
c:hild  they  ought  to  be  made  anfwerable  for  the 
:crime.    The  infant  is,  comparatively  fpeaking, 
of  little  value  to  the  fociety,  as  others  will  im- 
mediately iupply  its  place.    Its  principal  value 
is  on  account  of  its  being  the  object  of  one  of 
*the  moft  delightful  paffions  in  human  nature — ■ 

y  2,  parental, 
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parental  affection.  But  if  this  value  be  difre- 
garded  by  thofe  who  are  alpne  in  a  capacity  to 
feel  it,  the  fociety  cannot  be  called  upon  to  put 
itfelf  in  their  place  ;  and  has  no  further  bufinefs 
in  its  protection,  than  to  punifli  the  crime  of  de- 
fertion or  intentional  ill-treatment  in  the  perfom 
whofe  duty  it  is  to  provide  for  it. 

At  prefent  the  child  is  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  parifiV  and  generally  dies,  at 
lean:  in  London,  within  the  flrft  year.  The 
Jofs  to  the  fociety  is  the  fame  ;  but  the  crime  is 
diluted  by  the  number  of  people  concerned,  and 
the  death  paffes  as  a  vifitation  of  Providence, 
inftead  of  being  confidered  as  the  neceffary  con- 
fequence  of  the  conduct  of  its  parents,  for  which 
they  ought  to  be  held  refponfible  to  God  and  to 
fociety. 

The  defertion  of  both  parents,  however,  is  no 
fo  common  as  the  defertion  of  one.  When 
a  fervant  or  labouring  man  has  an  illegitimate 
child,  his  running  away  is  perfectly  a  matter  o 
courfe ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a 

aI  fully  agree  with  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  in  thinking,  that  the 
conftant  public  fupport  which  deferted  children  receive  is  the 
caufe  of  their  very  great  numbers  in  the  two  moft  opulent 
countries  of  Europe,  France  and  England.  State  of  the  Poor, 
vol.  i,  p.  339. 
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tiian  with  a  wife  and  large  family  to  withdraw 
pto  a  diftant  county,  and  leave  them  to  the 
|>arim;  indeed  I  once  heard  a  hard-working 
t;ood  fort  of  man  propofe  to  do  this,  as  the 
Left  mode  of  providing  for  a  wife  and  fix  chil- 
llren.a  If  the  fimple  fact  of  thefe  frequent  de- 
sertions were  related  in  fome  countries,  a  flrange 
jrnference  would  be  drawn  againft  the  Englifh 
phara&er  ;  but  the  wonder  would  ceafe  when 
p)ur  public  inftitutions  were  explained. 

By  the  laws  of  nature,  a  child  is  confided  di- 
rectly and  exclulively  to  the  protection  of  its 
parents.  By  the  laws  of  nature,  the  mother  of 
pf  a  child  is  confided,  aim  oft  as  ltrongly  and  ex- 

:lufively  to  the  man  who  is  the  father  of  it. 
I  If*  thefe  ties  were  fuffered  to  remain  in  the 

(late  in  which  nature  has  left  them,  and  the 
iman  were  convinced  that  the  woman  and  the 
(child  depended  folely  upon  him  for  fupport,  I 
ifcarcely  believe,  that  there  are  ten  men  breath- 
iing  fo  atrocious  as  to  defert  them.  But  our 
Haws,  in  oppofition  to  the  laws  of  nature,  fay, 

a  "  That  many  of  the  poorer  clnfTes  of  the  community 
"  avail  themfelves  of  the  liberality  bi  the  law,  and  leave  their 
"  wives  and  children  on  the  pariih,  the  reader  will  find 
'  «  abundant  proof  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  this  work."  Sir 
F.  M.  Eden  on  the  State  of  the  Poor,  vol.  i,  p.  339. 

Y  3  that 
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that  if  the  parents  forfake  their  child,  other  per- 
fons  will  undertake  to  fupport  it ;  or  if  the  man 
forfake  the  woman  me  {hall  ftill  meet  with  pro- 
tection elfewhere ;  that  is,  we  take  all  poffible 
pains  to  weaken  and  render  null  the  ties  of  na- 
ture, and  then  fay  that  men  are  unnatural. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  fociety  itfelf,  in  its  body 
politic,  is  the  unnatural  character,  for  framing 
laws  that  thus  counteract  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  give  premiums  to  the  violation  of  the  belt 
and  moll:  honourable  feelings  of  the  human 
heart. 

It  is  a  common  thing  in  molt  parilhes,  when 
the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  can  be  feized, 
to  endeavour  to  frighten  him  into  marriage  by 
the  terrors  of  a  jail;  but  fuch  a  proceeding  can- 
not furely  be  too  ftrongly  reprobated.  In  the 
firll:  place,  it  is  a  moit  mallow  policy  in  the 
parifh  officers ;  for  if  they  fucceed,  the  effect 
upon  the  prefent  fyllem  will  generally  be,  the 
having  three  or  four  children  to  provide  for,  in- 
ftead  of  one.  And  in  the  next  place,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  more  grofs  and  fcandalous 
profanation  of  a  religious  ceremony.  Thofe 
who  believe,  that  the  character  of  a  woman  is 
falved  by  fuch  a  forced  engagement,  or  that  the 
moral  worth  of  the  man  is  enhanced  by  affirm- 
ing 
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•Lg  a  lie  before  God,  have,  I  confefs,  very  dif- 
;  erent  ideas  of  delicacy  and  morality,  from  thofe 
ivhich  I  have  been  taught  to  confider  as  juft. 
|:f  a  man  deceive  a  woman  into  a  connexion 
Ivith  him  under  a  promife  of  marriage,  he  has 
(undoubtedly  been  guilty  of  a  moft  atrocious 
Ldt,  and  there  are  few  crimes  which  merit  a 
fmore  fevere  punifhment ;  but  the  laft  that  I 
[mould  choofe  is  that  which  will  oblige  him  to 
Lffirm  another  falfehood,  which  will  probably 
render  the  woman  that  he  is  to  be  joined  to 
Imiferable,  and  will  burden  the  fociety  with  a 
bamily  of  paupers. 

The  obligation  on  every  man  to  fupport  his 
children,  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  is 
jib  clear  and  ftrong,  that  it  would  be  juft  to  arm 
(ibciety  with  any  power  to  enforce  it,  which 
(would  be  likely  to  anfvver  the  purpofe.    But  I 
Rim  inclined  to  believe,  that  no  exercife  of  the 
bivil  power,  however  rigorous,  would  be  half  fo 
bffeclual,  as  a  knowledge  generally  circulated, 
:hat  children  were  in  future  to  depend  folely  for 
fupport  upon  their  parents,  and  would  be  left 
only  to  cafual  charity  if  they  were  deferted. 

It  may  appear  to  be  hard,  that  a  mother  and 
frier  children,  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  parti- 
cular crime  themfelves,  fliould  fuffer  for  the  ill 

y  4  conduct 
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conduct  of  the  father ;  but  this  is  one  of  the 
invariable  laws  of  nature ;  and  knowing  this, 
we  mould  think  twice  upon  the  fubject,  and  be 
very  fure  of  the  ground  on  which  we  go,  before 
we  prefume  fyjlematically  to  counteract  it. 

I  have  often  heard  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity- 
Impeached  on  account  of  that  part  of  the  deca- 
logue in  which  he  declares,  that  he  will  vifit 
the  fins  of  the  father  upon  the  children;  but 
the  objection  has  not  perhaps  been  fufficiently 
confidered.  Without  a  moft  complete  and 
fundamental  change  in  the  whole  conftitution 
of  human  nature ;  without  making  man  an 
angel,  or  at  leaft  fomething  totally  different 
from  what  he  is  at  prefent ;  it  feems  abfolutely 
neceffary,  that  fuch  a  law  mould  prevail.  Would 
it  not  require  a  perpetual  miracle,  which  -  is, 
perhaps,  a  contradiction  in  terms,  to  prevent 
children  from  being  affected  in  their  moral  and 
civil  condition  by  the  conduct  of  their  parents  ? 
What  man  is  there,  that  has  been  brought  up 
by  his  parents,  who  is  not  at  the  prefent  mo- 
ment enjoying  fomething  from  their  virtues, 
or  fuffering  fomething  from  their  vices ;  who, 
in  his  moral  character,  has  not  been  elevated  in 
fome  degree,  by  their  prudence,  their  juftice, 
their  benevolence,  their  temperance,  or  depreffed 

by 
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toy  the  contraries;  who  in  his  civil  condition,  has 
pot  been  raifed,  by  their  reputation,  their  fore- 
[  fight,  their  induftry,  their  good  fortune,  or  lower- 
|  ed  by  their  want  of  character,  their  imprudence, 
Itheir  indolence,  and  their  adverfity  ?  And  how 
jrmuch  does  a  knowledge  of  this  tranfmiffion  of 
llblemngs  contribute  to  excite  and  invigorate  virtu- 
jcous exertion?  Proceeding  upon  this  certainty,  how 
laardent  and  inceffant  are  the  efforts  of  parents  to 
bgive  their  children  a  good  education,  and  to 
Irprovide  for  their  future  fituation  in  the  world. 

■I  1 

lllf  a  man  could  neglect  or  defert  his  wife  and 
^children  without  their  fuffering  any  injury,  how 
limany  individuals  there  are,  who,  not  being  very 
[tfond  of  their  wives,  or  being  tired  of  the  Ihackles 
liof  matrimony,  would  withdraw  from  houfehold 
|i cares  and  difficulties,  and  refume  their  liberty 
;and  independence  as  fingle  men  !  But  the  con- 
Luderation,  that  children  may  fuffer  for  the  faults 
I  of  their  parents,  has  a  ftrong  hold  even  upon 
vice  ;  and  many  who  are  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind, 
as  to  difregard  the  confequences  of  their  habitual 
;  courfe  of  life,  as  far  as  relates  to  themfelves,  are 
yet  greatly  anxious,  that  their  children  mould  not 
fuffer  from  their  vices  and  follies.    In  the  mo- 
ral government  of  the  world,  it  feems  evidently 
neceffary,  that  the  fins  of  the  fathers  ihould  be 

vilited 
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vifited  upon  the  children  ;  and  if  in  our  over- 
weening vanity  we  imagine,  that  we  can  govern 
a  private  fociety  better  by  endeavouring  Jyfte- 
matically  to  counteract  this  law,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  that  we  mail  find  ourfelves  very 
greatly  miftaken. 

If  the  plan  which  I  have  propofed  were 
adopted,  the  poors  rates  in  a  few  years  would 
begin  very  rapidly  to  decreafe,  and  in  no  great 
length  of  time  would  be  completely  extinguifh- 
ed  ;  and  yet,  as  far  as  it  appears  to  me  at  pre- 
fent,  no  individual  would  be  either  deceived  or 
injured,  and  confequently  no  perfon  could  have 
a  juft  right  to  complain. 

The  abolition  <$f  the  poor  laws  however  is 
not  of  itfelf  fufficient ;  and  the  obvious  anfwer 
to  thofe  who  lay  too  much  ftrefs  upon  this  fyf- 
tem  is,  to  defire  them  to  look  at  the  ftate  of  the 
poor  in  fome  other  countries,  where  fuch  laws 
do  not  prevail,  and  to  compare  it  with  their 
condition  in  England.  But  this  comparifon, 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  is  in  many  refpccls 
unfair ;  and  would  by  no  means  decide  the 
queflion  of  the  utility  or  inutility  of  fuch  a  fyf- 
tcm.  England  pofTefTes  very  great  natural  and 
political  advantages,  in  which  perhaps  the 
countries,  that  we  mould  in  this  cafe  compare 

with 
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L'ith  her,  would  be  found  to  be  palpably  de- 
ficient.   The  nature  of  her  foil  and  climate  is 
j  uch,  that  thofe  almoft  univerfal  failures  in  the 
Jrrops  of  grain,  which  are  known  in  fome  coun- 
tries,  never  occur  in  England.     Her  infular 
l^tuation  and  extended  commerce  are  peculiarly 
tiivourable  for  importation.  Her  numerous  mami- 
feaclures  employ  nearly  all  the  hands  that  are  not 
jrngaged  in  agriculture,  and  afford  the  means  of 
)J  regular  diftribution  of  the  annual  produce  of 
ihhe  land  and  labour  to  the  whole  of  her  inha- 
bitants. But,  above  all,  throughout  a  very  large 
:ilafs  of  the  people,  a  decided  tafte  for  the  con- 
rteniencies  and  comforts  of  life,  a  ftrong  defire  of 
lettering  their  condition,  that  mafler-fpring  of 
ivublic  profperity,  and,  in  confequence,  a  moft 
iiudable  fpirit  of  induftry  and  forefight  are  ob- 
served to  prevail.    Thefe  difpofitions,  fo  con- 
rrary  to  the  hopelefs  indolence  remarked  in  def- 
K»otic  countries,  are  generated  by  the  conftitu- 
iion  of  the  Englifti  government,  and  the  excel- 
:snce  of  its  laws,  which  fecurc  to  every  indivi- 
dual the  produce  of  his  induftry.  When,  there- 
ore,   on  a  comparifon  with  other  countries, 
'England  appears  to  have  the  advantage  in  the 
late  of  her  poor,  the  fuperiority  is  entirely  to  be 
Utributed  to  thefe  favourable  circumftances, 

and 
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and  not  to  the  poor  laws.    A  woman  with  one 
bad  feature  may  greatly  excel  in  beauty  fome 
other,   who  may  have  this  individual  feature 
tolerably  good ;  but  it  would  be  rather  ftrange 
to  aflert,   in  confequence,    that  the  fuperior 
beauty  of  the  former  was  occafioned  by  this 
particular  deformity.    The  poor  laws  have  con- 
ftantly  tended  to  counteracT;  the  natural  and  ac- 
quired advantages  of  this  country.  Fortunately 
thefe  advantages  have  been  fo  confiderable,  that 
though  weakened  they  could  not  be  overcome ; 
and   to  thefe  advantages,   together  with  the 
checks  to  marriage,  which  the  laws  themfelves 
create,  it  is  owing  that  England  has  been  able 
to  bear  up  fo  long  againft  this  pernicious  fyf- 
tem.    Probably  there  is  not  any  other  country 
in  the  world,   except  perhaps  Holland  before 
the  revolution,  which  could  have  acled  upon  it 
fo  completely,  for  the  fame  period  of  time,  with- 
out utter  ruim 

It  has  been  propofed  by  fome  to  eflablifh 
poor  laws  in  Ireland  ;  but  from  the  wretched 
and  degraded  flate  of  the  common  people,  and 
the  total  want  of  that  decent  pride,  which  in 
England  prevents  fo  many  from  having  recourfe 
toparifh  affiftance,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt, 
that,  on  the  eftablifliment  of  fuch  laws,  the 

whole 
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hvhole  of  the  landed  property  would  very  foon 
be  abforbed,  or  the  fyftem  be  given  up  in  de- 
spair. 

In  Sweden,  from  the  dearths  which  are  not 
;  infrequent,  owing  to  the  general  failure  of 
:rops  in  an  unpropitious  climate,  and  the  im- 
iiDoffibility  of  great  importations  in  a  poor  coun- 
try, an  attempt  to  eftablifh  a  fyftem  of  parochial 
r;elief  fuch  as  that  in  England,  if  it  were  not 
'.peedily  abandoned  from  the  phyfical  impoffibi- 
i.ity  of  executing  it,  would  level  the  property  of 
::he  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
::onvulfe  the  focial  fyftem  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
ubfotutely  to  prevent  it  from  recovering  its  for- 
mer ftate  on  the  return  of  plenty. 

Even  in  France,  with  all  her  advantages  of 
fituation  and  climate,  the  tendency  to  popula- 
tion is  fo  great,  and  the  want  of  forefight  among 
the  lower  dalles  of  the  people  fo  confpicuous,  that 
f  poor  laws  were  eftablimed  the  landed  property 
would  foon  link  under  the  burden,  and  the 
wretchednefs  of  the  people  at  the  fame  time  be 
.ncreafed.  On  thefe  confiderations  the  com- 
mittee de  Metidkite,  at  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
volution, very  properly  and  judicioufly  rejected 
the  eftablifhment  of  fuch  a  fyftem,  which  had 
been  propofed. 

The 
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The  exception  of  Holland,  if  it  were  an  ex- 
ception, would  arife  from  very  particular  cir- 
cumflances — her  extenfive  foreign  trade,  and 
her  numerous  colonial  emigrations,  compared 
with  the  fmallnefs  of  her  territory  ;  and  the 
extreme  unhcalthinefs  of  a  great  part  of  the 
country,  which  occafions  a  much  greater  ave- 
rage mortality  than  is  common  in  other  ftates. 
Thefe,  I  conceive,  were  the  unobferved  caufes, 
which  principally  contributed  to  render  Holland 
fo  famous  for  her  management  of  her  poor,  and 
able  to  employ  and  fupport  all  who  applied  for 
relief. 

No  part  of  Germany  is  fumciently  rich  to 
fupport  an  extenfive  fyftem  of  parochial  relief ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  from  theabfence 
of  it  the  lower  clafTes  of  the  people,  in  fome 
parts  of  Germany,  are  in  a  better  utuation  than 
thofe  of  the  fame  clafs  in  England.  In  Switz- 
erland, for  the  fame  reafon,  their  condition, 
before  the  late  troubles,  was  perhaps  univerfally 
fuperior.  And  in  a  journey  through  the 
duchies  of  fiolfteiri  and  Slefwick,  belonging  to 
Denmark,  the  houfes  of  the  lower  clafies  of 
people  appeared  to  me  to  be  neater  and  better; 
and  in  general  there  were  fewer  indications  of 
poverty  and  wrctchednefs  among  them,  thait 
among  the  fame  ranks  in  this  country. 

Even 
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Even  in  Norway,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
t  advantage  of  a  fevere  and  uncertain  climate, 
from  the  little  that  I  faw  in  a  few  weeks  reli- 
dence  in  the  country,  and  the  information  that 
il  could  collecl:  from  others,  I  am  inclined  to 
{think,  that  the  poor  were,  on  the  average,  better 
<ofF  than  in  England.  Their  houfes  and  clothing 
,-were  fuperior,  and  though  rhey  had  no  white 
Ibread,   they  had  much  more  meat,   fifii,  and 
•milk,  than  our  labourers  ;  and  I  particularly  re- 
marked,   that   the  farmers'   boys  were  much 
ftouter  and  healthier  looking  lads  than  thofe  of 
i the  fame  defcription  in  England.    This  degree 
i of  happinefs,  fuperior  to  what  could  be  expected 
from  the  foil  and  climate,    arifes  almoft  ex- 
clufively  from  the   degree  in  which  the  pre- 
ventive  check   to  population   operates ;  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  fyftem  of  poor  laws, 
which  would  deftroy  this  check,  would  at  once 
fink  the  lower  clafTes  of  the  people  into  a  ftate 
of  the  moll  miferable  poverty  and  wretchednefs ; 
would  diminim  their  induftry,  and  confequently 
the  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coun- 
try ;  would  weaken  the  refources  of  ingenuity 
in  times  of  fcarcity  ;  and  ultimately  involve  the 
country  in  all  the  horrors  of  continual  famines. 

if, 
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If,  as  in  Ireland,  and  in  Spain,  and  many  of 
the  fouthern  countries,  the  people  be  in  fo  de- 
graded a  {rate,  as  to  propagate  their  fpecics  like 
brutes,  totally  regardlefs  of  confequences,  it 
matters  little  whether  they  have  poor  laws  or 
not.  Mifery  in  all  its  various  forms  muft  be 
the  predominant  check  to  their  increafe.  Poor 
laws,  indeed,  will  always  tend  to  aggravate  the 
evil,  by  diminiming  the  general  refources  of  the 
country,  and  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  could 
cxift  only  for  a  very  ftiort  time ;  but  with  or 
without  them,  no  ftretch  of  human  ingenuity 
and  exertion  could  refcue  the  people  from  the 
moft  extreme  poverty  and  wretchednefs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

.  Y  the  modes  of  corre  cling  the  prevailing  opinions  on  Population* 

it  is  not  enough  to  abolifh  all  the  pontive  in- 
itiations which  encourage  population ;  but  we 

imffc  endeavour  at  the  fame  time,  to  correct  the 
revailing  opinions,  which  have  the  fame,  or 
erhaps  even  a  more   powerful  efTecl:.  This 

fliift  neceifarily  be  a  work  of  time  ;  and  can 
nly  be  done  by  circulating  jufter  notions  on 

Inefe  fubje&s;  in  writings  and  converfation ; 

nd  by  endeavouring  to  imprefs  as  ftrongly  as 
oflible  on  the  public  mind,  that  it  is  not  the 

luty  of  man  fimply  to  propagate  his  fpecies, 

mt  to   propagate  virtue  and  happinefs ;  and 

hiat,  if  he  has  not  a  tolerably  fair  profpedt  of 
oing  this,  he  is  by  no  means  called  upon  to 

:^ave  defcendants. 

Aimong  the  higher  ranks  of  fociety,  we  have 
ot  much  reafon  to  apprehend  the  too  great 
equency  of  marriage.    Though  the  circulation 

:f  jufter  notions  on  this  fubject  might,  even  in: 

nis  part  of  the  community,  do  much  good, 
vol.  ii.  z  and 
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and  prevent    many  unhappy   marriages;  yef 
whether  we  make  particular  exertions  for  this 
purpofe,  or  not,  we  may  reft  affured,  that  the 
degree  of  proper  pride  and  fpirit  of  independence 
almoft  invariably  connected  with  education  and 
a  certain  rank  in  life  will  fecure  the  operation  of 
the  prudential  check  to  marriage  to  a  consider- 
able extent.    All  that  the  fociety  can  reafonably . 
require  of  its  members  is,  that  they  fliould  not 
have  families  without  being  able  to  fupport 
them.    This  may  be  fairly  enjoined  as  a  po- 
fitive  duty.    Every  reftraint  beyond  this  rauft 
be  confidered  as  a  matter  of  choice  and  tafte  ; 
but  from  what  we  already  know  of  the  habits 
which  prevail  among  the  higher  ranks  of  life, 
we  have  reafon  to  think  that  little  more  is 
wanted  to  attain  the  object  required,  than  to 
award  a  greater  degree  of  refpccl  and  of  per- 
fonal  liberty  to  fmgle  women,  and  to  place 
them  nearer  upon  a  level  w<ith  married  women ; 
a  change,  which  independently  of  any  particular 
purpofe  in  view,  the  plaineft  principles  of  equity 
feem  to  demand. 

If  among  the  higher  claries  of  fociety,  the 
object  of  fecuring  the  operation  of  the  pruden- 
tial check  to  marriage  to  a  fufficient  degree 
appear  to  be  attainable  without  much  difficulty, 
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the  obvious  mode  of  proceeding  with  the  lower 
laffes  of  fociety,  where  the  point  is  of  the 
principal  importance,  is  to  endeavour  to  infufe 
lto  them  a  portion  of  that  knowledge  and 
Drefight,  which  fo  much  facilitates  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object  in  the  educated  part  of  the 
community. 

The  fairefl  chance  of  accomplifhirig  this  end 
would  probably  be  bv  the  eftablifhment  o  f  a 
wftem  of  parochial  education  upon  a  plan  fi mi- 
tar  to  that  propcfed  by  Dr  Smith/    In  addition 

0  the  ufual  fubjects  of  inftruction,  and  thofe 
which  he  has  mentioned,  1  mould  be  difpofed 

3  lay  confiderable  llrcfs  on  the  frequent  expla- 
nation of  the  real  {late  of  the  lower  claffes  of 
ociety,  as  affected  by  the  principle  of  popula- 

ion,  and  theif  confequent  dependence  on  them- 
:ilves  for  the  chief  part  of  their  happir^efs  or 

aifery.  It  would  be  by  no  means  neceffary  or 
iroper  in  thefe  explanations,  to  underrate  in 
Ihe  fmalleft  degree,  the  defirablenefs  of  mar- 
iiage.  It  fhould  always  be  reprefented  as,  what 
±  really  is,  a  ftate  peculiarly  fuited  to  the  na- 

ure  of  man,  and  calculated  greatly  to  advance 

lis  happinefs  and  remove  the  temptations  to 

1  ice ;  but  like  property  or  any  other  defirable 

a  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii,  b.  v,  c.  i,  p.  187. 

z  2  object, 
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object:,  its  advantages  fhould  be  ihown  to  be 
unattainable,  except  under  certain  conditions. 
And  a  ftrong  conviction  in  a  young  man  of  the 
defirablenefs  of  marriage,  with  a  convi£tion  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  power  of  fupporting  a 
family  was  the  only  condition  which  would 
enable  him  really  to  enjoy  its  blefllngs,  would 
be  the  moft  effectual  motive  imaginable  to  in- 
duftry  and  fobriety  before  marriage,  and  would 
powerfully  urge  him  to  fave  that  fuperfluity  of 
income  which  fingle  labourers  neceffarily  poffefs, 
for  the  accomplifhment  of  a  rational  and  de- 
firable  object,  inftead  of  diffipating  it,  as  is  now 
ufually  done,  in  idlenefs  and  vice. 

If  in  the  courfe  of  time  a  few  of  the  fim- 
pleft  principles  of  political  economy  could  be  i 
added  to  the  inftructions  given  in  thefe  fchools, 
the  benefit  to  fociety  would  be  almoft  incalcu- 
lable/   In  fome  converfations  with  labouring 

men,  1 

1  Dr.  Smith  propofes,  that  the  elementary  parts  of  geometry 
and  mechanics  fiiould  be  taught  in  thele  parifh  fchools  ;  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  common  principles  by  which  i 
markets  are  regulated  might  be  made  fufficiently  clear,  to  be  I 
of  confiderable  ufe.  It  is  certainly  a  fubject  that,  as  it  interefts 
the  lower  clafles  of  people  nearly,  would  be  likely  to  attract 
their  attention.  At  the  fame  time  it  mull;  be  confefled,  that 
it  is  impomble  to  be  in  any  degree  fanguine  on  this  point,  re- 
col  lc  cling  1 
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pen,  during  the  late  fcarcities,  I  confefs  that  I 
Uas  to  the  laffc  degree  difheartened,  at  obferving 
heir  inveterate  prejudices  on  the  fubject  of 
rain  ;  and  I  felt  very  ftrongly  the  almoft  abfo- 
ate  incompatibility  of  a  government  really  free, 
with  fuch  a  degree  of  ignorance.  The  delu- 
ons  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  if  acted  upon, 
hey  muft  at  all  events  be  repreffed  by  force ; 

Dlle&ing  how  very  ignorant  in  general  the  educated  part  of 
le  community  is  of  thefe  principles.    If,  however,  political 
2onomy  cannot  be  taught  to  the  common  people,  I  really 
link,  that  it  ought  to  form  a  branch  of  a  univerfity  education, 
cotland  has  fet  us  an  example  in  this  refpei^,  which  we 
Lught  not  to  be  fo  flow  to  imitate.    It  is  of  the  very  utmoft 
importance,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  particu- 
irly  the  clergy,  mould  not  from  ignorance  aggravate  the 
vils  of  fcarcity,  every  time  that  it  unfortunately  occurs. 
|))uring  the  late  dearths  half  of  the  gentlemen  and  clergy- 
men in  the  kingdom  richly  deferved  to  have  been  profecuted 
or  fedition.    After  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  common 
eople  againft  the  farmers  and  corn-dealers,  by  the  manner  in 
. -hich  they  talked  of  them,  or  preached  about  them,  it  was 
at  a  feeble  antidote  to  the  poifon  which  they  had  infufed, 
}ldly  to  obferve,  that,  however  the  poor  might  be  oppreflTed 
ir  cheated,  it  was  their  duty  to  keep  the  peace.   It  was  little 
etter  than   Antony's  repeated  declaration,  that  the  con- 
lirators  were  all  honourable  men  ;  which  did  not  fave  either 
icir  houfes  or  their  perfons  from  the  attacks  of  the  mob. 
'olitical  economy  is  perhaps  the  only  fcience  of  which  it  may 
e  faid,  that  the  ignorance  of  it  is  not  merely  a  deprivation  of 
ood,  but  produces  great  pofitive  evil, 

z  3  and 
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and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  fuch  a 
power  to  the  government  as  will  be  fufficient 
at  all  times  for  this  purpofe,  without  the  rifk.  of 

« 

its  being  employed  improperly,  and  endangering 
the  liberty  of  the  fubjecc. 

We  have  lavished  immenfefums  on  the  poor, 
which  we  have  every  realon  to  think,  have  con- 
ftantly  tended  to  aggravate  their  mifery.  But 
in  their  education,  and  in  the  circulation  of 
thole  important  political  truths  that  moll:  nearly 
concern  them,  which    are  perhaps  the  only 
means  in  our  power  of  really  raifiqg  their  con- 
dition, and  of  making  them  happier  men  and 
more  peaceable  Subjects,  we  have  been  mifer- 
ably  deficient.    Jt  is  furely  a  great  national  dis- 
grace, that  the  education  of  the  lower  clades  of 
peoole  in  England  fhould  be  left  merely  to  a 
few  Sunday  fckools,  Supported  by  a  fubcription 
from  individuals,  who  of  courfe  can  give  tc  he 
courfe  of  instruction  in  them  any  kind  of  bias, 
which  they  pleafe.    And  even    the  improve- 
ment of  Sunday  fchools,  (for  objectionable  as 
they  are  in  fome  points  of  view,  and  imperfecS 
in  all,  I  cannot  hut  conlider  them  as  an  improve- 
ment" is  of  very  late  date. 

The  arguments    which   have   been  urged 
againft  inftru&ing  the  people  appear  to  me  to 

be 
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loe  not  only  illiberal,  but  to  the  laft  degree 
eeble ;  and  they  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
i  .xtremely  forcible,  and  to  be  fupported  by  the 
<  moft  obvious  and  ftriking  neceffity,  to  warrant 
:  ias  in  withholding  the  means  of  railing  the  con- 
trition of  the  lower  claries  of  people,  when  they 
lire  in  our  power.    Thofe  who  will  not  liften  to 
liny  anfvvcr  to  thefe  arguments  drawn  from 
Itheory,  cannot,  I  think,  refufe  the  teftimony  of 
jhxperience  ;  and  I  would  afkj  whether  the  ad- 
vantage of  fuperior  infhuclion,  which  the  lower 
piaffes  of  people  in  Scotland  are  known  to  pof- 
BTefs,  has  appeared  to  have  any  tendency  towards 
it:reatirig    a  fpirit  of  tumult  and  difcontent 
bimongft  them.    And  yet  from  the  natural  in- 
feriority of  its  foil  and  climate,  the  preffure  of 
^vvant  is  more  conftant,  and  the  dearths  are  not 
only  more  frequent,  but  more  dreadful  than  in 
[England.    In  the  cafe  of  Scotland,  the  know- 
Hedge  circulated  among  the  common  people, 
tthoughaiot  fufficient  effentially  to  better  their 
(condition  by  increafing,  in  an  adequate  degree, 
ttheir  habits  of  prudence  and  forefight,  has  yet 
tthe  effecl:  of  making  them  bear  with  patience 
;the  evils  which  they  fuffer,  from  being  aware 
of  the  folly  and  inefficacy  of  turbulence.  The 
-quiet  and  peaceable  habits  of  the  infcrucled 

z  4  Scotch 
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Scotch  peafant,  compared  with  the  turbulent 
difpofition  of  the  ignorant  Irifhman,  ought  not 
to  be  without  effect  upon  every  impartial  rea- 
foner. 

The  principal  argument  that  I  have  heard 
advanced  againft  a  fyftem  of  national  education 
in  England  is,  that  the  common  people  would 
be  put  in  a  capacity  to  read  fuch  works  as  thofe 
of  Paine,  and  that  the  confequences  would  pror 
bably  be  fatal  to  government.  But  on  this 
fubject  I  agree  moll:  cordially  with  Dr.  Smith1 
in  thinking,  that  an  inflructed  and  well-informed 
people  would  be  much  lefs  likely  to  be  led 
away  by  inflammatory  writings,  and  would  be 
much  better  able  to  detect  the  falfe  declama- 
tion of  interefted  and  ambitious  demagogues, 
than  an  ignorant  people.  One  or  two  readers 
in  a  parifh  are  fuffieient  to  circulate  any  quan- 
tity of  fedition ;  and  if  thefe  be  gained  to  the 
democratic  fide,  they  will  probably  have  the 
power  of  doing  much  more  mifchief,  by  felect- 
ing  the  paffages  befl  fuited  to  their  hearers,  and 
choofing  the  moments  when  their  oratory  is 
likely  to  have  the  moft  effect,  than  if  each  in- 
dividual in  the  parifh,  had  been  in  a  capacity 
\o  read  and  judge  of  the  whole  work  himfelf; 

?  Wealth  of  Nations^  vol.  iii,  b.  v,  c.  i,  p.  192. 
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Land  at  the  fame  time  to  read  and  judge  of  the 
Loppofing  arguments,  which  we  may  fuppofe 
Would  alfo  reach  him. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  a  double  weight 
[.would  undoubtedly  be  added  to  the  obfervation 

of  Dr.  Smith,  if  thefe  fchools  were  made  the 
aneans  of  inftructung  the  people  in  the  real  na^- 
rtture  of  their  fituation  ;  if  they  were  taught, 
fvwhat  is  really  true,  that  without  an  increafe  of 
ttheir  own  induftry  and  prudence  no  change  of 
^government  could  efTentially  better  their  con^ 
edition ;  that,  though  they  might  get  rid  of  fome 
^particular  grievance,  yet  in  the  great  point 
cof  fupporting  their  families  they  would  be  but 
Mittle,  or  perhaps  not  at  all  benefitted ;  that  a 
revolution  would  not  alter  in  their  favour  the 
^proportion  of  the  fupply  of  labour  to  the  de^ 
irmand,  or  the  quantity  of  food  to  the  number  of 
jtthe  confumers  ;  and  that  if  the  fupply  of  lar 
ilbour  were  greater  than  the  demand,  and  the 
(demand  for  food  greater  than  the  fupply,  they 
irnight  fuffer  the  utmoft  feverity  of  want,  under 
tthe  freeft,  the  moll:  perfect,  and  bell;  exe* 
i  cuted  government,  that  the  human  imagination 

could  conceive. 

A  knowledge  of  thefe  truths  fo  obvioufly 
t  tends  to  promote  peace  and  quietnefs,  to  weaken 

thq 
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the  effect  of  inflammatory  writings,  and  to  pre- 
vent all  unreafonable  and  ill- directed  oppofition 
to  the  conftituted  authorities,  that  thof.  who 
would  ftill  object:  to  the  inftruclion  of  the  peo- 
ple may  fairly  be  fufpected  of  a  wifh  to  encou- 
rage their  ignorance,  as  a  pretext  for  tyranny, 
and  an  opportunity  of  increafmg  the  power  and 
the  influence  of  the  executive  government. 

Befides  explaining  the  real  fituation  of  the 
lower  clafTes  of  fociety,  as  depending  principally 
upon  themfelves  for  their  happinefs  or  mifery, 
the  parochial  fchools  wTould,  by  early  inftruction 
and  the  judicious  diftribution  of  rewards,  have 
the  fairefl  chance  of  training  up  the  riling  ge-  ' 
neration  in  habits  of  fobriety,  induftry,  inde-» 
pendence,  and  prudence,  and  in  a  proper  dif- 
charge  of  their  religious  duties ;  which  would 
raife  them  from  their  prefent  degraded  Itate, 
and  approximate  them,  in  fome  degree,  to  the 
middle  clavTes  of  fociety,  whofe  habits,  generally 
fpeaking,  are  certainly  fuperior. 

In  raoft  countries  among  the  lower  clafles  of 
people,  there  appears  to  be  fomething  like  a  ftan- 
dard  of  wretchednefs,  a  point  below  which  they 
will  not  continue  to  marry  and  propagate  their 
fpecies.  This  ftandard  is  different  in  different 
countries,  and  is  formed  by  various  concurringcir- 

cumftances 
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umftances  of  foil,  climate,  government,  degree 
:  I  »f  knowledge,  and  civilization,  &c.    The  prin- 
|  ipal  circumftances  which  contribute  to  raife  it 
Irre  liberty,  iecurity  of  property,  the  fpread  of 
I  nowledge,  and  a  tafte  for  the  conveniences 
[Jrnd  the  comiorts  of  life.    Thofe  which  con^ 
trribute  principally  to"  lower  it  are  defpotifm  and 
itgnorance. 

In  an  attempt  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
l  ower  dalles  of  fociety,  our  object  fhould  be  to 
Laife  this  llandard  as  high  as  poffible,  by  culti- 
:  ating  a  fuirit  of  independence,  a,  decent  pride, 
Imd  a  tafte  for  cleanlinefs  and  comfort.  The 
jtfFecT:  of  a  good  government  in  increasing  the 
{prudential  habits  and  perlonal  respectability  of 
;|':he  lower  clafles  of  fociety  has  already  been  in- 
j'ifted  on;  but  certainly  this  erf: ei  will  always 
pe  incomplete  without  a  good  fyftem  of  edu- 
cation, and  indeed  it  may  be  laid,  that  no  go- 
vernment can  approach  to  perfection,  that  docs 
not  proyide  for  the  inftruction  of  the  people, 
irhe  benefits  derived  from  education  are  among 
t  thofe,  whjch  may  be  enjoyed  without  reftriction 
:of  numbers ;  and  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  govern- 
.  ments  to  confer  thefe  benefits,  it  is  undoubtedly 
their  duty  to  do  it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  direflion  of  our  cha  hy. 

An  important  and  interefting  inquiry  yet 
remains,  relating  to  the  mode  of  directing 
our  private  charity,  fo  as  not  to  interfere 
■with  the  great  object  in  view,  of  meliorating 
the  condition  of  the  lower  clafTes  of  people,  by 
preventing  the  population  from  preffing  too 
hard  againft  the  limits  of  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence. 

The  emotion  which  prompts  us  to  relieve  our 
fellow- creatures  in  diftrefs  is,  like  all  our  other 
natural  paffions,  general,  and  in  fome  degree  in- 
difcriminate  and  blind.  Our  feelings  of  com- 
panion may  be  worked  up  to  a  higher  pitch  by 
a  well-wrought  fcene  in  a  play,  or  a  fictitious 
tale  in  a  novel,  than  by  almoft  any  events  in 
real  life  :  and  if  among  ten  petitioners  we  were 
to  liften  only  to  the  firft  impulfes  of  our  feel- 
ings, without  making  further  inquiries,  we 
ihould  undoubtedly  give  our  affiftance  to  the  beft 
actor  of  the  party,    It  is  evident  therefore,  that 

the 
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tthe  impulfe  of  benevolence,  like  the  impulfes  of 
(love,  of  anger,  of  ambition,  the  defire  of  eating 
l  and  drinking,  or  any  other  of  our  natural  pro- 
tpenfities,  muit  be  regulated  by  experience,  and 
frequently  brought  to  the  teft  of  utility,  or  it 
will  defeat  its  intended  purpofe. 

The  apparent  objecl;  of  the  paffion  between 
(tthe  fexes  is  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies,  and 
[tthe  formation  of  fuch  an  intimate  union  of 
wiews  and  interefts  between  two  perfons,  a* 
jwvill  beft  promote  their  happinefs,  and  at  the 
ifame  time  fecure  the  proper  degree  of  attention 
tto  the  helpleffiiefs  of  infancy  and  the  education 
cof  the  riling  generation  ;  but  if  every  man  were 
tto  obey  at  all  times  the  impulfes  of  nature  in 
tthe  gratification  of  this  paffion,  without  regard 
tto  confequences,  the  principal  part  of  thefe  im- 
portant objects  would  not  be  attained,  and  even 
tthe  continuation  of  the  fpecies  might  be  de- 
ifeated  by  a  promifcuous  intercourfe. 

The  apparent  end  of  the  impulfe  of  benevo- 
lence is,  to  draw  the  whole  human  race  toge- 
ther, but  more  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
is  of  our  own  nation  and  kindred,  in  the  bonds 
of  brotherly  love  ;  and  by  giving  men  an  inte- 
reft  in  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  to  prompt  them,  as  they  have  power, 

to 
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to  mitigate  the  partial  evils  arifing  from  general 
laws,  and  thus  to  increafe  the  ium  of  human 
happinefs ;  but  if  our  benevolence  be  indifcri- 
minate,  and  the  degree  of  apparent  diftrefs  be 
made  the  fole  meafure  of  our  libcralitv,  it  is 
evident,  that  it  will  be  exercifed  almofi:  exclu- 
fively  upon  common  beggars,  while  modeft  un- 
obtrufive  merit,  ftruggling  with  unavoidable 
difficulties,  yet  ftill  maintaining  fome  flight  ap- 
pearences  of  decency  and  cleanlinefs,  will  be 
totally  neglected.  We  lhall  raife  the  worthlefs 
above  the  worthy ;  we  fhall  encourage  indo- 
lence and  check  induftry ;  and  in  the  moft 
marked  manner  fubtract  from  the  fum  of  hu- 
man happinefs. 

Our  experience  has  indeed  informed  us,  that 
the  impulfe  of  benevolence  is  not  fo  ftrong  as 
the  paffion  between  the  fexes,  and  that  generally 
fpeaking,  there  is  much  lefs  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  indulgence  of  the  former  than 
of  the  latter ;  but  independently  of  this  expe- 
rience, and  of  the  moral  codes  founded  upon  it, 
a  youth  of  eighteen  would  be  as  completely  jufti- 
fied  in  indulging  the  fexual  paffion  with  every  ob- 
jecl:  capable  of  exciting  it,  as  in  following  indif- 
criminately  every  impulfe  of  his  benevolence. 
They  are  both  natural  paffions,  which  are  ex- 
cited 
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cited  by  their  appropriate  objects,  and  to  the 
'•ratification  of  which  we  are  prompted  by  the 
}leaiurable  feniations  which  accompany  them. 
,\s  animals,  or  till  we  know  their  confequences, 
)ur  only  bufinefs  is  to  follow  thefe  dictates  of 
lature  ;  but  as  reafonable  beings,  we  are  under 
[he  ftrongeft  obligations  to  attend  to  their  con- 
sequences ;  and  if  they  be  evil  to  ourfelves  or 
others,  wre  may  juftly  confider  it  as  an  indica- 
tion, that  fuch  a  mode  of  indulging  thefe  pa£. 
iions  is  not  fuited  to  our,  ftate,  or  conformable 
:o  the  will  of  God.    As  moral  agents  therefore, 
tt  is  clearly  our  duty  to  restrain  their  indulgence 
in  thefe  particular  directions ;  and  by  thus  care- 
Vully  examining  the  confequences  of  our  natural 
33affions,  and  frequently  bringing  them  to  the 
;:eit,  of  utility,  gradually  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
gratifying  them  only  in  that  way,  wrhich,  being 
unattended  with  evil,  will  clearly  add  to  the 
ffum  of  human  happinefs,  and  fulfil  the  apparent 
purpofe  of  the  Creator. 

Though  utility  therefore  can  never  be  the 
immediate  excitement  to  the  gratification  of 
;any  paffion,  it  is  the  teft  by  which  alone  we 
^can  know,  whether  it  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
•  indulged;  and  is  therefore  the  fu  reft  founda- 
tion of  all  moralitv,  which  can  be  collected  from 

the 
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the  light  of  nature.  All  the  moral  codes,  which 
have  inculcated  the  fubjeclion  of  the  paffions  to* 
reafon,  have  been,  as  I  conceive,  really  built 
upon  this  foundation,  whether  the  promulgators 
of  them  were  aware  of  it  or  not. 

I  remind  the  reader  of  thefe  truths,  in  order 
to  apply  them  to  the  habitual  direction  of  our 
charity  ;  and  if  we  keep  the  criterion  of  utility 
conftantly  in  view,  we  may  find  ample  room 
for  the  exercife  of  our  benevolence,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  great  purpofe,  which  we  have 
to  accomplifh. 

One  of  the  moft  valuable  parts  of  charity  is 
its  effect  upon  the  giver.  It  is  more  bleffed  to 
give,  than  to  receive.  Suppofmg  it  to  be  allowed, 
that  the  exercife  of  our  benevolence  in  acts  of 
charity  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  really  beneficial 
to  the  poor ;  yet  we  could  never  fanction  any  en- 
deavour to  extinguifh  an  impulfe,  the  proper 
gratification  of  which  has  fo  evident  a  tendency 
to  purify  and  exalt  the  human  mind.  But  it  is 
particularly  fatisfactory  and  pleafing  to  find,  that 
the  mode  of  exerciung  our  charity,  which,  when 
brought  to  the  teft  of  utility,  will  appear  to  be 
moft  beneficial  to  the  poor,  is  precifely  that, 
which '  will  have  the  beft  and  molt  improving 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  donor. 

The 
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The  quality  of  chanty,  like  that  of  mercy, 

"  is  not  {trained  j 

M 

tl  It  drOppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  frorh  Heav'n 
M  Upon  the  earth  beneath." 

he  immenfe  fums  diftributed  to  the  poor  iii 
lis  country,  by  the  parochial  laws,  are  impro- 
ir\y  called  charity*    They  want  its  moft  dif- 
:aguiming  attribute  ;  and,  as  it  might  be  ex- 
acted from  an  attempt  to  force  that  which 
ics  its  efTence  the  moment  that  it  ceafes  to  be 
iluntary,  their  effects  upon  thofe  from  whom 
cy  are  collected  are  as  prejudicial  as  on  thofe 
)  whom  they  are  diftributed*    On  the  fide  of 
c  receivers  of  this  mifcalled  charity,  inftead  of 
al  relief,   we  find  accumulated  diftrefs  and 
tore  extended  poverty;    on  the  fide  of  the 
vers,  inftead  of  pleafurable  fenfations,  tmCeaf- 
>g  difcontent  and  irritation. 
In  the  great  charitable  inflitutioils  fupported 
voluntary  contributions,  fome  of  which  are 
rtainly  of  a  prejudicial  tendency,  the  fubfcrip- 
>hs,  I  am  inclined  to  fear,  are  fometimes  given 
tudgingly,  and  rather  becaufe  they  are  expected 
•  the  world  from  certain  llations  and  certain 
rtunes,  than  becaufe  they  are  prompted  by 
;otives  of  genuine  benevolence ;  and  as  the 
!c eater  part  of  the  fubfcribers  do  not  interell: 
temfelves  in  the  management  of  the  funds,  or 
'Vol.  ii.  a  a  in 
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in  the  fate  of  the  particular  objects  relieved,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected,  that  this  kind  of  charity 
fliould  have  any  ftrikingly  beneficial  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  majority  who  exercife  it. 

Even  in  the  relief  of  common  beggars,  wc 
(hall  find,  that  we  are  often  as  much  influenced 
by  the  defire  of  getting  rid  of  the  importunities 
of  a  difgufting  object:,  as  by  the  pleafure  of  re- 
lieving it.  We  wifti  that  it  had  not  fallen  in 
our  way,  rather  than  rejoice  in  the  opportunity 
given  us  of  affifting  a  fellow-creature.  We  feel 
a  painful  emotion  at  the  fight  of  fo  much  ap- 
parent mifery ;  but  the  pittance  wTe  give  does 
not  relieve  it.  We  know  that  it  is  totally  in-1 
adequate  to  produce  any  efTentiai  effect.  We] 
know  befides,  that  we  fhall  be  addreffed  in  the 
fame  manner  at  the  corner  of  the  next  ftreet ; 
and  we  know  that  we  are  liable  to  the  grofTeft 
impofitions.  We  hurry  therefore  fometimes  by 
them,  and  mut  our  ears  to  their  importunate 
demands.  We  give  no  more  than  we  can  help 
giving  without  doing  actual  violence  to  our  j 
feelings.  Our  charity  is  in  fome  degree  forced ; 
and,  like  forced  charity,  it  leaves  no  fatisfactory 
impreffion  on  the  mind,  and  cannot  therefore 
have  any  very  beneficial  and  improving  effect 
on  the  heart  and  affections. 

But  it  is  far  otherwifc  with  that  voluntary 

and  ) 
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'.nd  active  charity,  which  makes  itfelf  acquainted 
vith  the  objects  which  it  relieves  ;  which  feems 
o  feel,  and  to  be  proud  of  the  bond  that  unites 
he  rich  with  the  poor ;  which  enters  into  their 
.oufes,   informs  itfelf  not  only  of  their  wants, 
ait  of  their  habits  and  difpofitions  ;  checks  the 
topes  of  clamorous  and  obtrufive  poverty,  with 
o  other  recommendation  but  rags  ;  and  en- 
ourages,  with  adequate  relief,  the  filent  and  re- 
ring  fufferer,  labouring  under  unmerited  dif- 
ficulties.   This  mode  of  exercifing  our  charity 
refents  a  very  different  picture  from  that  of  any 
her  ;  and  its  contrail:  with  the  common  mode 
>f  parifh  relief  cannot  be  better  defcribed  than 
the  words  of  Mr.  Townfend,  in  the  conclufion 
if  his  admirable  dhTertation  on  the  Poor  Laws. 
"  Nothing  in  nature  can  be  more  difgufting 
"  than  a  parifh  pay  table,  attendant  upon  which, 
"  in  the  fame  objects  of  mifery,  are  too  often 
"  found  combined,  fnufF,  gin,  rags,  vermin,  in- 
u  folence,  and  abufive  language  ;  nor  in  nature 
"  can  any  thing  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
"  mild  complacency  of  benevolence  haflening 
f  to  the  humble  cottage  to  relieve  the  wants 
"  of  induftry  and  virtue,  to  feed  the  hungry, 
u  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  to  foothe  the  for- 
'  rows  of  the  widow  with  her  tender  orphans  ; 

A  a  2,  "  nothing 
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"  nothing  can  be  more  plcafing,  unlefs  it  be 
"  their  fparkling  eyes,  their  burfting  tears,  and 
u,  their  uplifted  hands,  the  artlefs  expreffions  of 
"  unfeigned  gratitude  for  unexpected  favours. 
*'  Such  fecnes  will  frequently  occur,  whenever 

men  (hall  have  power  to  difpofe  of  their  own 
"  property." 

I  conceive  it  to  be  almoft  impofliblc,  that  any 
perfon  could  be  much  engaged  in  fuch  fcenes 
without  daily  making  advances  in  virtue.  No 
exercife  of  our  affections  can  hare  a  more  evi- 
dent tendency  to  purify  and  exalt  the  human 
mind.  It  is  almoft  exclusively  this  fpecies  of 
charity,  that  blcffeth  him  that  gives  ;  and,  in  a 
general  view,  it  is  almoft  exclufively  this  fpecies 
of  charity,  which  blcffeth  him  that  takes  ;  at 
leaft  it  may  be  afferted,  that  there  is  hardly  any, 
other  mode  of  exercifmg  our  charity,  in  which, 
large  fums  can  be  diftributed,  without  a  greater, 
chance  of  producing  evil  than  good. 

The  difcretionary  power  of  giving  or  with-, 
holding  relief,  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,, 
vefted  in  parifh  officers  and  juftices,  is  of  a 
very  different  nature,  and  will  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent effect,  from  the  difcrimination  which 
may  be  exercifed  by  voluntary  charity.  Every- 
man in  this  country,  under  certain  circum- 

ftanccs, 
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(lances,  is  entitled  by  law  to  parifh  affiftance  ; 
ind  unlefs  his  difqualification  be  clearly  proved, 
as  a  right  to  complain  if  it  be  withheld.  The 
inquiries  necefTary  to  fettle  this  point,  and 
he  extent  of  the  relief  to  be  granted,  too  often 
roduce  evafion  and  lying  on  the  part  of  the 
etitioner,  and  afford  an  opening  to  partiality 
.nd  oppreffion  in  the  overfeer.  If  the  propofed 
irelief  be  given,  it  is  of  courfe  received  with  un- 
tthankfulnefs ;  and  if  it  be  denied,  the  party 
generally  thinks  himfelf  feverely  aggrieved,  and 
ifeels  refentment  and  indignation  at  his  treat- 
iment 

In  the  diftribution  of  voluntary  charity,  no- 
rthing of  this  kind  can  take  place.    The  perfon 
vho  receives  it  is  made  the  proper  fubjeci  of 
the  pleamrable  fenfation  of  gratitude  ;  and  thofe 
who  do  not  receive  it  cannot  poilibly  conceive 
tthemfelves  in  the  flighteft  degree  injured.  Every 
iman  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his 
'(own,  and  cannot,  in  juftice,  be  called  upon  to 
render  a  rcafon  why  he  gives  in  the  one  cafe, 
and  abftains  from  it  in  the  other.    This  kind 
of  defpotic  power,  efTential  to  voluntary  charity, 
gives  the  greateft  facility  to  the  feleclion  of 
worthy  objects  of  relief,  without  being  accom- 
panied by  any  ill  confequenccs  ;  and  has  further 

A  a  3  a  moft 
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a  moft  beneficial  effect  from  the  degree  of  un- 
certainty, which  muft  necefTarily  be  attached  to 
it.  It  is  in  the  higheft  degree  important  to  the 
general  happinefs  of  the  poor,  that  no  man 
fhould  look  to  charity  as  a  fund,  on  which  he 
may  confidently  depend.  He  mould  be  taught 
that  his  own  exertions,  his  own  induftry  and 
forefight,  were  his  only  juft  ground  of  depen- 
dence; that  if  thefe  failed,  anrftancc  in  his  dif- 
treiTes  could  only  be  the  fubjecl:  of  rational  hope  ; 
and  that  even  the  foundation  of  this  hope  muft 
be  in  his  own  good  conduct,  and  the  confeiouf- 
nefs  that  he  had  not  involved  himfelf  in  thefe 
difficulties  by  his  indolence  or  imprudence. 

That  in  the  diftribution  of  our  charity  we 
are  under  a  ftrong  moral  obligation  to  inculcate 
this  leffon  on  the  poor  by  a  proper  difcrimina- 
tion,  is  a  truth  of  which  I  cannot  feel  a  doubt. 
If  all  could  be  completely  relieved,  and  poverty 
banifhed  from  the  country,  even  at  the  expenfe 
of  three  fourths  of  the  fortunes  of  the  rich,  I 
would  be  the  laft  to  fay  a  fingle  fy liable  againft 
relieving  all,  and  making  the  degree  of  diftrefs 
alone  the  meafure  of  our  bounty.  But  as  ex- 
perience has  proved,  I  believe  without  a  fingle 
exception,  that  poverty  and  mifery  have  always 
increafed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  indis- 
criminate 
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riminate  charity,  are  we  not  bound  to  lriter, 
.eafoning  as  we  ufually  do  from  the  laws  of 
lature,  that  it  is  an  intimation  that  fuch  a  mode 
:.f  diftribution  is  not  the  proper  office  of  bene- 
olence  ? 

The  laws  of  nature  fay,  with  St.  Paul,  "  If  a 
:f  man  will  not  work,   neither  {hall  he  eat." 
irhey  alfo  fay,  that  he  is  not  raftily  to  truft.  to 
fnrovidence.    They  appear  indeed  to  be  conftant 
und  uniform  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  telling 
nim  what  he  is  to  truft  to,  and  that,  if  he  marry 
without  being  able  to  fupport  a  family,  he  muft 
:;xpecl  fevere  want.    Thefe  intimations  appear 
from  the  constitution  of  human  nature  to  be 
ibfolutely  neceuary,  and  to  have  a  ftrikingly 
eneficial  tendency.    If  in  the  djrection  either 
f  our  public  or  our  private  charity  we  fay, 
that  though  a  man  will  not  work,  yet  he  mall 
t ;   and  though  he  marry  without  being  able 
o  fupport  a  family,  yet  his  family  mail  be  fup- 
aorted ;  it  is  evident,  that  we  do  not  merely  en- 
eavour  to  mitigate  the  partial  evils  ariiing  from 
eneral  laws,  but  regularly  and  fyftematically  to 
ounteract,  the  obvioufly  beneficial  effects  of 
hefe  general  laws  themfelves.    And  we  cannot 
eafily  conceive,  that  the  Deity  mould  implant 

a  a  4  any 
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any  paffion  in  the  human  bread  for  fuch  a  pur- 
pofe. 

In  the  great  courfe  of  human  events,  the 
bell-founded  expectations  will  fometimes  be 
difappointed ;  and  induftry,  prudence,  and  vir- 
tue, not  only  fail  of  their  juft  reward,  but  be 
involved  in  unmerited  calamities.  Thofe  who 
are  thus  fufTering  in  fpite  of  the  beft- directed 
endeavours  to  avoid  it,  and  from  caufes  which 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  forefee,  are 
the  genuine  objects  of  charity.  In  relieving 
thefe  we  exercife  the  appropriate  office  of  be- 
nevolence, that  of  mitigating  the  partial  evils 
arifing  from  general  laws  ;  and  in  this  direction 
of  our  charity  therefore  we  need  not  apprehend 
any  ill  confequences.  Such  objects  ought  to  be 
relieved,  according  to  our  means,  liberally  and 
adequately,  even  though  the  worthlefs  were 
ftarving, 

When  indeed  this  firit  claim  on  our  benevo- 
lence was  fatisfied,  we  might  then  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  idle  and  improvident ;  but  the 
interests  of  human  happinefs  moft  clearly  re- 
quire, that  the  relief  which  we  afford  them 
fhould  be  fcanty.  We  may  perhaps  take 
upon  ourfelves,  with  great  caution,  to  mi- 
tigate 
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tigate  the  punimments  which  they  are  filtering 
from  the  laws  of  nature,  but  on  no  account  to 
remove  them  entirely.  They  are  defcrvedly 
at  the  bottom  in  the  fcale  of  fociety  ;  and  if  we 
raife  them  from  this  tituation,  we  not  only  pal- 

ijpably  defeat  the  end  of  benevolence,  but  com- 

imit  a  moft  glaring  injuftice  to  thofe  who  arc 
above  them.    They  fhould  on  no  account  be 

^enabled  to  command  fo  much  of  the  neceftaries 
of  life,  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  word- paid 
common  labour.  The  browncft  bread,  with 
the  coarfeft  and  fcantieft  apparel,  is  the  utmoft 
which  they  mould   have  the  means  of  pur- 

i.  chafing. 

It  is  evident,  that  thefe  reafonings  do  not  ap- 
jply  to  thofe  cafes  of  urgent  diftrefs  arifmg  from 
difaftrons  accidents, -unconnected  with  habits  of 
indolence  and  improvidence.  If  a  man  break  a 
leg  or  an  arm.  we  arc  not  to  ftop  to  inquire  into 
his  moral  character,  before  we  lend  him  our 
afliftance  ;  but  in  this  cafe  we  are  perfectly 
confiftent,  and  the  touchftone  of  utility  conh 
pletely  juftifies  our  conduct.  By  affording 
the  moll:  indifcriminate  afliftance  in  this  way, 
we  are  in  little  danger  of  encouraging  people  to 
break  their  arms  and  legs.  According  to  the 
touchftone  of  utility,    the  high  approbation 

which 
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which  Chriffc  gave  to  the  conduct  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  who  followed  the  immediate  im- 
pulfe  of  his  benevolence  in  relieving  a  ftranger 
in  the  urgent  diftrefs  of  an  accident,  does  not, 
in  the  fmalleft  degree,  contradict  the  exprdVion 
of  St.  Paul,  "  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither 
"  mall  he  eat." 

We  are  not  however,  in  any  cafe,  to  lofe  a 
prefent  opportunity  of  doing  good,  from  the 
mere  fuppofition  that  we  may  poffibly  meet 
with  a  worthier  object.  In  all  doubtful  cafes,  it 
may  fafely  be  laid  down  as  our'  duty  to  follow 
the  natural  impulfe  of  our  benevolence  ;  but 
when,  in  fulfilling  our  obligations  as  reafonable 
beings  to  attend  to  the  confequences  of  our  ac- 
tions, we  have,  from  our  own  experience  and 
that  of  others,  drawn  the  conclufion,  that  the 
exercife  of  our  benevolence  in  one  mode  is  pre- 
judicial, and  in  another  is  beneficial  in  its  ef- 
fects, wre  are  certainly  bound,  as  moral  agents, 
to  check  our  natural  propensities  in  the  one  di- 
rection, and  to  encourage  them  and  acquire  the 
habits  of  exercifing;  them  in  the  other. 
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CHAP.  X. 

lDffirent  plans  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  Poor  confdered. 

IIn  the  diftribution  of  our  chanty,  or  in  any 
icefforts  which  we  may  make  to  better  the  con- 
cdition  of  the  lower  claiTes  of  fociety,  there  is 
(^another  point  relating  to  the  main  argument  of 
stthis  work,  to  which  we  mud  be  particularly  at- 
tentive. We  muft  on  no  account  do  any  thing, 
wvhich  tends  direclly  to  encourage  marriage,  or 
tto  remove,  in  any  regular  and  fyftematic  man- 
pTier,  that  inequality  of  circumftances,  which 
pught  always  to  exift  between  the  fingle  man 
famd  the  man  with  a  family.  The  writers  who 
pave  beft  underftood  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion appear  to  me  all  to  have  fallen  into  very 
(important  errors  on  this  point. 

Sir  James  Steuart,  who  is  fully  aware  of 
kwhat  he  calls  vicious  procreation,  and  of  the 
hnifery  that  attends  a  redundant  population,  rc» 
pommends,  notwithftanding,  the  general  efta- 
plilhment  of  foundling  hofpitals  ;  the  taking  of 
^children  under  certain  circumftances  from  their 

parents, 
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parents,  and  fupporting  them  at  the  expenfe  of 
the  Hate  ;  and  particularly  laments  the  inequa- 
lity of  condition  between  the  married  and  {ingle 
man,    fo  ill-proportioned  to   their  refpective 
wants.1    He  forgets,  in  thefe  inftances,  that  if, 
without  the  encouragement  to  multiplication, 
of  foundling  hofpitals,  or  of  public  fupport  for 
the  children  of  fome  married  perfons,  and  un- 
der the  difcouragement  of  great  pecuniary  dif- 
advantages  on  the  fide  of  the  married  man,  po- 
pulation be  {till  redundant,  which  is  evinced  by 
the  inability  of  the  poor  to  maintain  all  their 
children  ;  it  is  a  clear  proof,  that  the  funds  des- 
tined for  the  maintenance  of  labour  cannot  pro- 
perly fupport  a  greater  population  ;  and  that,  if 
further  encouragements  to    multiplication  be 
given  and  difcouragements  removed,  the  refult 
muft  be,  an  increafe  fomewhere  or  other  of 
that  vicious  procreation,  which  he  fo  jufHy  re- 
probate . 

Mr.  Townfend,  who  in  his  differtation  on 
the  Poor  Laws  has  treated  this  fubjccl:  with 
great  fkill  and  perfpicuity,  appears  to  me  to 
conclude  with  a  propoial,  winch  violates  the 
principles  on  which  he  had  reafoncd  fo  well. 
He  wifhes  to  make  the  benefit  clubs,  or  friendly 

a  Political  CEcononiy,  vol.  i,  b.  i,  -c.  xiii. 

focicties, 
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tpelettes,  which  are  now  voluntarily  eflablifhed 
Ln  many  parilhes,    compulfory  and  univcrfal; 
and  propofes  as  a  regulation,  that  an  unmarried 
nan  mould  pay  a  fourth  part  of  his  wages,  and 
.  married  man  with  four  children,  not  more 
han  a  thirtieth  part.* 

I  muft  firfb  remark,  that  the  moment  thefe 
lubfcriptions  are  made  compulfory,  they  will 
iieceflarily  operate  exactly  like  a  direct  tax  upon 
;abour,  which,  as  Dr.  Smith  juftly  flates,  will 
ulways  be  paid,  and  in  a  more  expcnfive  man- 
ner, by  the  confumer.  The  landed  intereft 
therefore  would  receive  no  relief  from  this  plan, 
)>ut  would  pay  the  fame  fum  as  at  prefent,  only 
rn  the  advanced  price  of  labour  and  of  commo- 
ilities,  inftead  of  in  the  parilh  rates.  A  com-' 
mlfory  fubfeription  of  this  kind  would  have 
;.lmoll  all  the  ill  effects  of  the  prefent  fyflem  of 
telief,  and  though  altered  in  name  would  itill 
))offefs  the  effential  fpirit  of  the  poor  laws. 

Dean  Tucker,  in  fome  remarks  on  a  plan  of 
he  fame  kind,  propofed  by  Mr.  Pew,  obferved, 
.hat  after  much  talk  and  reflection  on  the  fub- 
ect,  he  had  come  to  the  concluiion,  that  they 
mult  be  voluntary  affociations,  and  not  com- 
pulfory affcmblies.    A  voluntary  fubfeription  is 
»  Diffeitation  on  the  Poor  Laws,  p.  89,  3d.  edit.  1787. 

like 
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like  a  tax  upon  a  luxury,  and  does  not  neceflurily 
raife  the  price  of  labour. 

It  mould  be  recollected  alfo,  that  in  a  volun- 
tary afTociatiorc  of  a  fmall  extent,  over  which 
each  individual  member  can  exercife  a  fuperin- 
tendence,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  original 
agreements  will  all  be  flrictly  fulfilled,  or  if  they 
be  not,  every  man  may  at  lead  have  the  redrefs 
of  withdrawing  himfelf  from  the  club.  But  in 
an  univerfal  compulfory  fubfeription,  which 
muft  neceflarily  become  a  national  concern, 
there  would  be  no  fecurity  whatever  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  original  agreements;  and 
when  the  funds  failed,  which  they  certainly 
would  do,  when  all  the  idle  and  dhTolute  were 
included,  inftead  of  fome  of  the  moft  induftrious 
and  provident,  as  at  prefent,  a  larger  fubferip- 
tion would  probably  be  demanded,  and  no  man 
would  have  the  right  to  refufe  it.  The  evil 
would  thus  go  on  increaling  as  the  poor  rates 
do  now.  If  indeed  the  affiftance  given  were 
always  fpecific,  and  on  no  account  to  be  in- 
creafed,  as  In  the  prefent  voluntary  affociations, 
this  would  'certainly  be  a  finking  advantage ; 
but  the  fame  advantage  might  be  completely 
attained  by  a  fimilar  distribution  of  the  fums 
colle&ed  by  the  parifti  rates.     On  the  whole 

therefore, 
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therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  if  the  friendly 
focieties  were  made  univerfal  and  compulfory, 
it  would  be  merely  a  different  mode  of  collecl:- 
ing  parifli  rates ;  and  any  particular  mode  of 
diftribution  might  be  as  well  adopted  upon  one 
fyftem  as  upon  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  propofal  of  making  {ingle 
men  pay  a  fourth  part  of  their  earnings  weekly, 
and  married  men  with  families  only  a  thirtieth 
part,  it  would  evidently  operate  heavy  fine 
upon  bachclcrc,  and  a  high  bounty  ur  chil- 
dren ;  and  is  therefore  directly  adverfe  to  the 
general  fpirit,  in  which  Mr.Townfend's  excellent 
difTertation  is  written.  Before  he  introduces 
this  propofal,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  no  fyftem  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
can  be  good,  which  does  not  regulate  population 
by  the  demand  for  labour;*  but  this  propofal 
clearly  tends  to  encourage  population  without 
any  reference  to  the  demand  for  labour,  and 
punifhes  a  young  man  for  his  prudence  in  re- 
fraining from  marriage,  at  a  time  perhaps,  when 
this  demand  is  fo  {mail,  that  the  wages  of  la- 
bour are  totally  inadequate  to  the  iupport  of  a 
family.  1  fhould  be  averfe  to  any  compulfory 
fy#em  whatever  for  the  poor  ;  but  certainly  if 

*  P.  84. 
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{ingle  men  were  compelled  to  pay  a  contribu- 
tion for  the  future  contingencies  of  the  married 
fcate,  they  ought  in  juftice  to  receive  a  benefit 
proportioned  to  the  period  of  their  privation ; 
and  the  man  who  had  contributed  a  fourth  of 
his  earnings  for  merely  one  year  ought  not  to 
be  put  upon  a  level  with  him,  who  had  contri- 
buted this  proportion  for  ten  years. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  moft  of  his  works,  ap- 
pears clearly  to  underftand  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation, and  is  fully  aware  of  the  evils,  which  muft 
necclTarily  refult  from  an  increafe  of  people  be- 
yond the  demand  for  labour  and  the  means  of 
comfortable  mbfiftence.  In  his  tour  through 
France  he  has  particularly  laboured  this  point, 
and  mown  moft  forcibly  the  mifery,  which  re- 
mits in  that  country  from  the  excels  of  popu- 
lation occafioned  by  the  too  great  divifion  of 
property.  Such  an  increafe  he  juftly  calls 
merely  a  multiplication  of  wretchednefs, 
{i  Couples  marry  and  procreate  on  the  idea, 
"■  not  the  reality,  of  a  maintenance  ;  they  in- 
**  creafe  beyond  the  demand  of  towns  and' 
"  manufactures  ;  and  the  confequence  is,  dif- 
"  trefs,  and  numbers  dying  of  difeafes  arifmg 
"  from  infufficient  nourimment."" 

*  Travels  in  France,  voK  i,  c.  xii,  p,  408. 

In 
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In  another  place  he  quotes  a  very  fenfible  paf- 
age  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  men- 
ilicity,  which,  alluding  to  the  evils  of  overpo- 
pulation,   concludes  thus,   "  Jl  faudroit  enfin 
,f  neceffairement  que  le  prix  de  travail  baiffat 
■:e  par  la  plus  grand  concurrence  de  travailleurs, 
d'ou  refulteroit  un  indigence  complette  pour 
ceux  qui  ne  trouveroient  pas  de  travail,  et 
,:e  une  fubfiftence  incomplette  pour  ceux  memes 
ut  auxquels  il  ne  feroit  pas  refufe."    And  in 
iremarking   upon  this  paffage,    he  obferves, 
m  France  itfelf  affords  an  irrefragable  proof  of 
<u  the  truth  of  thefe  fentiments ;   for  I  am 
Iff  clearly  of  opinion,  from  the  obfervations  I 
<u  made  in  every  province  of  the  kingdom, 
that  her  population  is  fo  much  beyond  the 
itf  proportion  of  her  induftry  and  labour,  that 
Ihe  would  be  much  more  powerful  and  in- 
finitely  more  flourifhing,  if  fhe  had  five  or 
fix  millions  lefs  of  inhabitants.    From  her 
t,r<  too  great  population  fhe  prefents  in  every 
quarter  fuch  fpecl:acles  of  wretchednefs,  as 
"  are  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  that  degree 
*■  of  national  felicity,  which  fhe  was  capable  of 
attaining,  even  under  the  old  government. 
A  traveller  much  lefs  attentive  than  I  was  to 
objects  of  this  kind  mull  fee  at  every  turn 
vol.  ii.  B  b  "  mofl 
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' '  moft  unequivocal  figns  of  diftrefs.  That  thefc 
"  fhould  exift,  no  one  can  wonder,  who  con- 
"  fiders  the  price  of  labour  and  of  provifions, 
"  and  the  mifery  into  which  a  fmall  rife  in  the 
"  price  of  wheat  throws  the  lower  claffes.k" 

"  If  you  would  fee,"  he  fays,  "  a  diftrict 
"  with  as  little  diftrefs  in  it  as  is  confiftent 
"  with  the  political  fyftem  of  the  old  goverri- 
"  ment  of  France,  you  muft  afluredly  go  where 
"  there  are  no  little  proprietors  at  all.  You  muft 
"  vifit  the  great  farms  in  Beauce,  Picardy,  part 
"  of  Normandy,  and  Artois,  and  there  you  will 
"  find  no  more  population  than  what  is  regu- 
"  larly  employed  and  regularly  paid  ;  and  if  in; 
"  fuch  diftricl:s  you  ftiould,  contrary  to  this 
"  rule,  meet  with  much  diftrefs,  it  is  twenty  to» 
"  one  but  that  it  is  in  a  parifh  which  has  foniei 
t(  commons,  which  tempt  the  poor  to  have) 
"  cattle — to  have  property — and  in  confequencel 
<f  mifery.    When  you  are  engaged  in  this  po-?l 
"  litical  tour,  ftriifti  it  by  feeing  England,  ariql 
"  I  will  ftiow  you  a  fet  of  peafants  wTell  clothed  J 
"  well  nouriftied,  tolerably  drunken  from  fuper- 
**  fluity,  well  lodged,  and  at  their  eafe  ;  and  ye'tl 
iS  ambngft  them,  not  one  in  a  thoufand  ha*fl 
"  either  land  or  cattle.b"    A  little  further  on  ij 

a  Travels  in  France  vol  i,  c.  xvii,  p.  469.        b  Id.  p.  471J 
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alluding  to  encouragements  to  marriage,  he  fays 
of  France  ;  "  the  predominant  evil  of  the  king- 

dom  is  the  having  fo  great  a  population, 
'  that  me  can  neither  employ,  nor  feed  it ;  why 

then  encourage  marriage?  would  you  breed 

more  people,  becaufe  you  have  more  already 
u'  than  you  know  what  to  do  with  ?  You  have 
,,:<  fo  great  a  competition  for  food,  that  your 
:<  people  are  ftarving  or  in  mifery ;  and  you 
*'  would  encourage  the  production  of  more,  to 
lf  increafe  that  competition.  It  may  almoft 
"  be  queftioned,  whether  the  contrary  policy 
,(  ought  not  to  be  embraced ;  whether  diffi- 
,f  culties  mould  not  be  laid  on  the  marriage 
>e  of  thofe,  who  cannot  make  it  appear,  that  they 
u  have  the  profpecl:  of  maintaining  the  children 
"  that  fhall  be  the  fruit  of  it  ?  But  why  en- 
,f  courage  marriages,  which  are  fure  to  take 
1 '  place  in  all  fituations,  in  which  they  ought  to 

take  place  ?  There  is  no  inflance  to  be  found 
• '  of  plenty  of  regular  employment  being  firft 
u  eftablifhed,  where  marriages  have  not  fol- 
;<  lowed  in  a  proportionate  degree.    The  po- 

licy  therefore,  at  beft,  is  ufclefs,  and  may  be 

pernicious." 

After  having  once  fo  clearly  underftood  the 
)3rinciple  of  population,  as  to  exprefs  thefc  and 

b  b  2,  many 
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many  other  fentimcnts  on  the  fubjecT:,  equilly 
juft  and  important,  it  is  not  a  little  furprifing 
to  find  Mr.  Young  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  The 
Qnejiion  of  Scarcity  plainly  Jlated,  and  Remedies 
conjidered,  (puhlij}itd  in  1 800  ),  obferving,  that 
"  the  means,  which  would  of  all  others  perhaps 
"  tend  molt  furely  to  prevent  future  fcarcities 
"  fo  oppreffive  to  the  poor  as  the  prefent, 
"  would  be  to  fecure  to  every  country  labourer 
(t  in  the  kingdom,  that  has  three  children  and 
*'  upwards,  half  an  acre  of  land  for  potatoes ; 
"  and  grafs  enough  to  feed  one  or  two  cows/ 
it  *  *  *  *  If  each  had  his  ample  potato  ground 
4<  and  a  cow,  the  price  of  wheat  would  be  of] 
"  little  more  confequence  to  them,  than  it  is; 
"  to  their  brethren  in  Ireland." 

"  Every  one  admits  the  fyflem  to  be  good, 
"  but  the  queftion  is  how  to  enforce  it." 

I  was  by  no  means  aware,  that  the  excellenc 
of  the  fyftem  had  been  fo  generally  admitted 
For  myfelf  I  ftrongly  proteft  againfr.  being  in 
eluded  in  the  general  term  of  every  one,  as  I  fhoul 
consider  the  adoption  of  this  lyftem,  as  the  mo 
cruel  and  fatal  blow  to  the  happinefs  of  th 
lower  clafles  of  people  in  this  country,  that  the 
had  ever  received. 

TVT. 
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Mr.  Young  however  goes  on  to  fay,  that 
"  The  magnitude  of  the  object  Ihould  make  us 
"  difregard  any  difficulties,  but  fuch  as  are  in- 
"  fuperable :  none  fuch  would  probably  occur, 
"  if  fomething  like  the  following  means  were 
"  reforted  to. 

"  I.  Where  there  are  common  paflures,  to 
"  give  to  a  labouring  man  having  chil- 
f  dren,  a  right  to  demand  an  allotment  propor- 
W  tioned  to  the  family,  to  be  fet  out  by  the 
f  parifh  officers,  &c.  *  *  *  and  a  cow  bought, 
r  Such  labourer  to  have  both  for  life,  paying 
"  40s.  a  year  till  the  price  of  the  cow,  &c.  was 
r  reimburfed  :  at  his  death  to  go  to  the  labour- 
f  er  having  the  moft  numerous  family,  for  life, 
P  paying  millings  a  week  to  the  widow 

f  of  his  predeceflbr. 

"  II.  Labourers  thus  demanding  allotments 
r  by  reafon  of  their  families  to  have  land  af- 
f  ligned  and  cows  bought,  till  the  proportion  fa 
"  allotted  amounts  to  one  of  the  extent  of 
■    the  common. 

"  III.  In  parities  where  there  are  no  com- 
r  mons,  and  the  quality  of  the  land  adequate, 
"  every  cottager  having  children,  to 

r  v>hofe  cottage  there  is  not  within  a  given 
P  time  land  iufficient  for  a  cow,  and  half  an 

S  2  3  acre 
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u  acre  of  potatoes,  afligned  at  a  fair  average 
"  rent,  fubjecl  to  appeal  to  the  fcflions,  to  have 
"  a  right  to  demand  millings  per  week 

"  of  the  parifli  for  every  child,  till  fuch  land  be 
"  afligned  ;  leaving  to  landlords  and  tenants  the 
"  means  of  doing  it.  Cows  to  be  found  by  the 
<e  parifh  under  an  annual  reimburfement.*" 

The  great  object  is,  by  means  of  milk  and 
"  potatoes,  to  take  the  mafs  of  the  country  poor 
"  from,  the  confumption  of  wheat,  and  to  give 
"  them  fubflitutes  equally  wholefome  and  nou- 
(e  riming,  and  as  independent  of  fcarcities,  na- 
"  tural  and  artificial,  as  the  providence  of  the 
"  Almighty  will  admit.1"' 

Would  not  this  plan  operate,  in  the  mod  di- 
rect manner,  as  an  encouragement  to  marriage 
and  bounty  on  children,  which  Mr.  Young  has 
writh  fo  much  juftice  reprobated  in  his  travels  in 
France  ?  and  does  he  ferioufly  think,  that  it 
would  be  an  eligible  thing  to  feed  the  mafs  of 
the  people  in  this  country  on  milk  and  potatoes, 
and  make  them  as  independent  of  the  price  of 
corn,  and  of  the  demand  for  labour,  as  their 
brethren  m  Ireland  ? 

The  fpecific  caufe  of  the  poverty  and  mifery 
of  the  lower  claiTes  of  people  in  France  and  Ire- 
land is,  that  from  the  extreme  fubdivilion  of 

"P.  78.  bP-79- 
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;  property  in  the  one  country,  and  the  facility  ot 
;  >btaining  a  cabin  and  potatoes  in  the  other,  a, 
i  >opulation  is  brought  into  exiftence,  which  is 
lot  demanded  by  the  quantity  of  capital  and 
mployment  in  the  country  ;  and  the  confe- 
rence of  which  muft  therefore  neceflarily  be, 
,.s  is  very  juftly  exprened  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  mendicity  before  mentioned,  to 
rawer  in  general  the  price  of  labour  by  too  great 
competition  ;  from  which  muft  refult  complete 
indigence  to  thofe  who  cannot  find  employment, 
r.nd  an  incomplete  fubfiftence  even  to  thofe 
>'.vho  can. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  Mr.  Young's  plan 
ss,  by  encouraging  marriage  and  furnifhing  4 
::heap  food,  independent  of  the  price  of  corn, 
;nd  of  courfe  of  the  demand  for  labour,  to  place 
!hc.  lower  clafTes  of  people  exactly  in  this  iitu- 
i.tion. 

It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  our  poor  laws  at 
>'>refent  regularly  encourage  marriage  and  chil- 
dren, by  diftributing  relief  in  proportion  to  the 
iize  of  families  ;  and  that  this  plan,  which  is 
>ropofed  as  a  fubftitute,  would  merely  do  the 
fame  thing  in  a  lefs  objectionable  manner.  But 
furely,  in  endeavouring  to  ged  rid  of  the  evil  of 
!;he  poor  laws,  we  ought  not  to  retain  their  moft 

B  b  4  pernicious 
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pernicious  quality  :  and  Mr.  Young  muft  know 
as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  principal  reafon  why 
poor  laws  have  invariably  been  found  ineffec- 
tual in  the  relief  of  the  poor  is,  that  they  tend 
to  encourage  a  population,  which  is  not  regu- 
lated by  the  demand  for  labour.  Mr.  Young 
himfelf,  indeed,  exprefsly  takes  notice  of  this 
effect  in  England,  and  obferves,  that  notwith- 
»  ftanding  the  unrivalled  profperity  of  her  manu- 
factures, "  population  is  fometimes  too  active, 
"  as  we  .fee  clearly  by  the  dangerous  increafe  of 
"  poor's  rates  in  country  villages/" 

But  the  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Young's  plan  would 
be  incomparably  more  powerful  in  encouraging 
a  population  beyond  the  demand  for  labour, 
than  our  prefent  poor  laws.  A  laudable  repug- 
nance to  the  receiving  of  pariih.  relief,  arifing 
partly  from  a  fpirit  of  independence  not  yet  ex- 
tinct, and  partly  from  the  difagreeable  mode  in 
which  the  relief  is  given,  undoubtedly  deters 
many  from  marrying  with  a  certainty  of  falling 
on  the  parifh  ;  and  the  proportion  of  births  and 
marriages  to  the  whole  population,  which  has 
before  been  noticed,  clearly  proves,  that  the  poor 
laws  do  not  encourage  marriage  fo  much  as 
might  be  expected  from  theory.    But  the  cafe 

*  Travels  in  France,  vol.  i,  c.  xvii,  p.  470, 
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would  be  verv  different,  if,  when  a  labourer  had 
an  early  marriage  in  contemplation,  the  terrific 
forms  of  workhoufes  and  parim  officers,  which 
mkht  difturb  his  refolution,  were  to  be  ex- 
changed  for  the  fafcinating  vifions  of  land  and 
cows.  If  the  love  of  property,  as  Mr.  Young 
has  repeatedly  faid,  will  make  a  man  do  much, 
it  would  be  rather  ftrange  if  it  would  not  make 
him  marry  ;  an  action  to  which,  it  appears  from 
experience,  that  he  is  by  no  means  difinclined. 

The  population,  which  would  be  thus  called 
into  being,  would  be  fupported  by  the  extended 
cultivation  of  potatoes,  and  would  of  courfe  go 
on  without  any  reference  to  the  demand  for  la- 
bour. In  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  rlouriftiing  condition  of  our  manu- 
factures, and  the  numerous  checks  to  our  popu- 
lation, there  is  no  practical  problem  fo  difficult, 
as  to  find  employment  for  the  poor ;  but  this 
difficulty  would  evidently  be  aggravated  a  hun- 
dred fold,  under  the  circurmtances  here  fup- 
pofed. 

In  Ireland,  or  in  any  other  country,  where  the 
common  food  is  potatoes,  and  every  man  who 
wifhes  to  marry  may  obtain  a  piece  of  ground 
fufficient,  when  planted  with  this  root,  to  fup- 
port  a  familv,  prizes  may  be  gfven  till  the  trea- 

fury 
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fury  is  exhaufted  for  ciTays  on  the  bed  means  of 
employing  the  poor ;  but  till  fome  flop  to  the 
progrefs  of  population  naturally  arifing  from  thu 
ltate  of  things  takes  place,  the  object  in  view  is 
really  a  phyfical  impoffibility.a 

Mr.  Young  has  intimated,  that,  if  the  people 
were  fed  upon  milk  and  potatoes,  they  would  be 
more  independent  of  fcarcities  than  at  prefent ; 
but  why  this  fhould  be  the  cafe  I  really  cannot 
comprehend.  Undoubtedly  people  who  live 
upon  potatoes  will  not  be  much  afFecled  by  a 
fcarcity  of  wheat ;  but  is  there  any  contradic- 
tion in  the  fuppofition  of  a  failure  in  the  crops 
of  potatoes  ?  I  believe  it  is  generally  underftood, 
that  they  are  more  liable  to  fuffer  damage  dur- 
ing the  winter  than  grain.  From  the  much 
greater  quantity  of  food  yielded  by  a  given 
piece  of  land  when  planted  with  potatoes,  than 
under  any  otjher  kind  of  cultivation,  it  would 

*  Dr.  Crumpe's  prize  eflay  on  the  beft  means  of  finding 
employment  for  the  people  is  an  excellent  treatife,  and  con- 
tains moft  valuable  information  ;  but  till  the  capital  of  the 
country  is  better  proportioned  to  its  population,  it  is  perfectly 
chimerical,  to  expe£t  fuccefs  in  any  project  of  the  kind.  I 
am  alfo  ftrongly  difpofed  to  believe,  that  the  indolent  and  tur- 
bulent habits  of  the.  lower  Irifh  can  never  be  corrected,  while 
the  potatoe  fyftem  enables  them  to  increafe  fo  much  beyond 
the  regular  dcmandJfor  labour. 

naturally 
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naturally  happen,  that,  for  fome  time  after  the 
introduction  of  this  root  as  the  general  food  of 
the  lower  claries  of  people,  a  greater  quantity 
would  be  grown  than  was  demanded,  and  they 
would  live  in  plenty.  Mr.  Young,  in  his  Travels 
through  France,  obferves,  that,  "  In  diftricls 
"  which  contain  immenfe  quantities  of  wafte 
"  land  of  a  certain  degree  of  fertility,  as  in  the 
"  roots  of  the  Pyrenees,  belonging  to  com- 
"  munities  ready  to  fell  them,  economy  and 
"  induftry,  animated  with  the  views  of  fettling 
"  and  marrying,  flourifh  greatly ;  in  fuch  neigh- 
"  bourhoods  fomething  like  an  American  in- 
"  creafe  takes  place,  and  if  the  land  be  cheap 
"  little  diftrefs  is  found.  But  as  procreation 
"  goes  on  rapidly  under  fuch  circumftances,  the 
"  leaft  check  to  fubfiftence  is  attended  with 
"  great  mifery ;  as  waftes  becoming  dearer,  or 
"  the  bell  portions  being  fold,  or  difficulties 
"  ariling  in  the  acquifition ;  all  which  circum- 
"  ftances  I  met  with  in  thofe  mountains.  The 
"  moment  that  any  impediment  happens,  the 
*'  diftrefs  of  fuch  people  will  be  proportioned 
"  to  the  activity  and  vigour,  which  had  anU 
<f  mated  population.3'" 

This  defcription  will  apply  exactly  to  what 

a  Travels  in  France,  vol,  i,  c,  xvii,  p.  409. 
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would  take  place  in  this  country,  on  the  diftri- 
bution  of  fmall  portions  of  land  to  the  common 
people,  and  the  introduction  of  potatoes  as  their 
general  food.  For  a  time  the  change  might 
appear  beneficial,  and  of  courfe  the  idea  of  pro- 
perty would  make  it,  at  firft,  highly  acceptable 
to  the  poor  ;  but  as  Mr.  Young  in  another  place 
fays,  "  You  prefently  arrive  at  the  limit,  beyond 
"  which  the  earth,  cultivate  it  as  you  pleafe, 
"  will  feed  no  more  mouths;  yet  thofe  fimple 
"  manners,  which  inftigate  to  marriage,  {till 
"  continue  ;  what  then  is  the  confequence,  but 
<e  the  raoft  dreadful  mifery  imaginable?"" 

When  the  commons  were  all  divided,  and  dif- 
ficulties began  to  occur  in  procuring  potato 
grounds,  the  habits  of  early  marriages,  which  had 
been  introduced,  would  occafion  the  moll;  com- 
plicated diftrefs ;  and  when  from  the  increafing 
population,  and  diminiming  fources  of  fubfift- 
ence,  the  average  growth  of  potatoes  was  not 
more  than  the  average  confumption,  a  fcarcity 
of  potatoes  would  be,  in  every  refpecl,  as  pro- 
bable as  a  fcarcity  of  wheat  at  prefent,  and 
when  it  did  arrive,  it  would  be  beyond  all  com- 
parifon  more  dreadful. 

When  the  common  people  of  a  country  live 

*  Travels  in  France,  vol.  i,  c.  xvii,  p.  409. 
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principally  upon  the  deareft  grain,  as  they  do  in 
England  on  wheat,  they  have  great  refources  in 
a  icarcity;  and  barley,  oats,  rice,  cheap  foups, 
and  potatoes,  all  prcfent  themfelves  as  lefs  ex- 
penfive,  yet  at  the  fame  time  wholefome  means 
of  nourimment  ;  but  when  their  habitual  food 
is  the  loweft  in  this  fcale,  they  appear  to  be  ab- 
folutely  without  refource,  except  in  the  bark 
of  trees,  like  the  poor  Swedes ;  and  a  great 
portion  of  them  muft  neceffarily  be  ftarved.. 
Wheaten  bread,  roaft  beef,  and  turbot,  which 
might  not  fail  at  the  fame  time,  are  indeed  in 
themfelves  unexceptionable  fubftitutes  for  po- 
tatoes, and  would  probably  be  accepted  as  fuch 
without  murmuring  by  the  common  people  ; 
but  the  misfortune  is,  that  a  large  population, 
which  had  been  habitually  fupported  by  milk 
and  potatoes,  would  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
thefe  fubftitutes  in  fufflcient  quantities,  even  if 
the  whole  benevolence  of  the  kingdom  were 
called  into  action  for  the  purpofe. 

The  wages  of  labour  will  always  be  regulated 
by  the  proportion  of  the  fupply  to  the  demand. 
And  as,  upon  the  potato  fyftem,  a  fupply  more 
than  adequate  to  the  demand  would  very  foon 
take  place,  and  this  fupply  might  be  continued 
at  a  very  cheap  rate,  on  account  of  the  cheap- 

nefs 
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nefs  of  the  food  which  would  furnifh  it,  the 
common  price  of  labour  would  foon  be  regu- 
lated principally  by  the  price  of  potatoes  inftead 
of  the  price  of  wheat,  as  at  prefent ;  and  the 
rags  and  wretched  cabins  of  Ireland  would  fol- 
low of  courfe. 

When  the  demand  for  labour  occafionally 
exceeds  the  fupply,  and  wages  are  regulated  by 
the  price  of  the  deareft  grain,  they  will  gene- 
rally be  fuch  as  to  yield  fomething  befides  mere 
food,  and  the  common  people  may  be  able  to 
obtain  decent  houfes  and  decent  clothing.  If 
the  contrail:  between  the  ftate  of  the  French 
and  Englilh  labourers,  which  Mr.  Young  has 
drawn,  be  in  any  degree  near  the  truth,  the  ad- 
vantage on  the  fide  of  England  has  been  occa- 
fioned  precifely  and  exclufively  by  thefe  two 
circumftances  ;  and  if,  by  the  adoption  of  milk 
and  potatoes  as  the  general  food  of  the  common 
people,  thefe  circumftances  were  totally  altered, 
fo  as  to  make  the  fupply  of  labour  conftantly  in 
a  great  excefs  above  the  demand  for  it,  and  re- 
gulate  wages  by  the  price  of  the  cheapen:  food, 
the  advantage  would  be  'immediately  loft,  and 
no  efforts  of  benevolence  could  prevent  the  molt 
general  and  abjecT:  poverty. 

Upon  the  fame  principle  it  would  by  no 

means 
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means  be  eligible,  that  the  cheap  foups  of  Count 
Rumford  mould  be  adopted  as  the  general  food 
of  the  common  people.  They  are  excellent 
inventions  for  public  inftitutions,  and  as  occa- 
fional  refources  ;  but  if  they  were  ones  univer- 
fally  adopted  by  the  poor,  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  to  prevent  the  price  of  labour  from  being 
regulated  by  them  ;  and  the  labourer,  though 
at  firft  he  might  have  more  to  fpare  for  other 
expenfes,  beHdes  food,  would  ultimately  have 
much  lefs  to  fpare  than  before. 

The  defirable  thing,  with  a  view  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  common  people,  feems  to  be,  that 
their  habitual  food  mould  be  dear,  and  their 
Wages  regulated  by  it ;  but  that,  in  a  fcarcity, 
or  other  occafional  diftrefs,  the  cheaper  food 
mould  be  readily  and  cheerfully  adopted.3  With 
a  view  of  rendering  this  tranfition  eafier,  and  at 
the  fame  time  of  making  a  ufeful  diftinction 
between  thofe  who  are  dependent  on  parifh  re- 
lief, and  thofe  who  are  not,  I  mould  think  that 
one  plan,  which  Mr.  Young  propofes,  would  be 

a  It  is  certainly  to  be  wifhed,  that  every  cottage  in  England 
fhould  have  a  garden  to  it,  well  flocked  with  vegetables.  A 
little  variety  of  food  is  in  every  point  of  view  highly  ufeful. 
Potatoes  are  undoubtedly  a  mod  valuable  afliftance,  though  I 
fliould  be  very  forry  ever  to  fee  them  the  principal  depend- 
ence of  our  labourers. 

extremely 
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extremely  eligible.  This  is  "  to  pafs  an  act 
"  prohibiting  relief  fo  far  as  fubfiftence  is  con- 
"  cerned,  in  any  other  manner  than  by  pota- 
"  toes,  rice,  and  foup;  not  merely  as  a  meafure 
"  of  the  moment,  but  permanently/'"  I  do 
not  think,  that  this  plan  would  neceffarily  intro- 
duce thefe  articles  as  the  common  food  of  the 
lower  claffes ;  and  if  it  merely  made  the  tran- 
fition  to  them  in  periods  of  diftrefs  eafier,  and 
at  the  fame  time  drew  a  more  marked  lice 
than  at  prefent  between  dependence  and  inde- 
pendence, it  would  have  a  very  beneficial  effect. 

As  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  introduction 
of  milk  and  potatoes,  or  of  cheap  foups,  as  the 
general  food  of  the  lower  claffes  of  people, 
would  lower  the  price  of  labour,  perhaps  fome 
cold  politician  might  propofe  to  adopt  the  fyf- 
tem,  with  a  view  of  underfelling  foreigners  in 
the  markets  of  Europe.  I  mould  not  envy  the 
feelings,  which  could  fuggeft  fuch  a  propofal.  I 
really  cannot  conceive  any  thing  much  more  de- 
teftable,  than  the  idea  of  knowingly  condemning 
the  labourers  of  this  country  to  the  rags  and 

1  Queftion  of  Scarcity,  &c.  p.  80.  This  might  be  done, 
at  leaft  with  regard  to  workhoufes.  In  aflifting  the  poor  at 
their  own  homes,  it  might  be  fubjecl  to  fome  practical  diffi- 
culties. 

wretched 
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wretched  cabins  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpofe  of 
felling  a  few  more  broad  cloths  and  calicoes.3 

The 

*  In  this  obfervation  I  have  not  the  lead  idea  of  alluding  to 
Mr.  Young,  who,  I  firmly  believe,  ardently  wirties  to  meli- 
orate the  condition  of  the  lower  elaffes  of  people;  though  I  do 
not  think,  that  his  plan  would  effect  the  object  in  view.  He 
cither  did  not  fee  thofeconfequences,  which  I  apprehended  from 
it ;  or  he  has  a  better  opinion  of  the  happinefs  of  the  common 
people  in  Ireland  than  I  have.  In  his  Irifh  tour  he  feemed 
much  ftruck  with  the  plenty  of  potatoes  which  they  poffeffed, 
and  the  abfence  of  all  apprehenfion  of  want.  Had  he  tra- 
velled in  1800  and  1801,  his  impreflions  would  by  all  ac- 
counts have  been  very  different.  From  the  facility  which  lias 
hitherto  prevailed  in  Ireland  of  procuring 'potato  grounds, 
fcareities  have  certainly  been  rare,  and  all  the  effedts  of  the 
fyftem  have  not  yet  been  felt,  though  certainly  enough  to 
make  it  appear  very  far  from  delirable. 

Mr.  Young  has  fince  purfued  his  idea  more  in  detail,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Propriety  of  applying 
Pf'ajles  to  the  better  Maintenance  and  Support  of  the  Poor. 
But  the  impreffion  on  my  mind  is  ftill  the  fame ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  calculated,  to  aflimilate  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourers of  this  country  to  that  of  the  lower  elaffes  of  the 
Irifh.  Mr.  Young  feems,  in  a  mod  unaccountable  manner, 
to  have  forgotten  all  his  general  principles  on  this  fubjefr.  He 
lias  treated  the  queftion  of  a  provifion  for  the  poor,  as  if  it 
was  merely,  How  to  provide  in  the  cheapert  and  befl:  manner 
for  a  given  number  of  people.  If  this  had  been  the  fole  quef- 
tion, it  would  never  have  taken  fo  many  hundred  years  to  re~ 
folve.  But  the  real  queftion  is,  How  to  provide  for  thofe 
who  are  in  want,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  a  continual 

vol.  n.  c  c  accumulation 
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The  wealth  and  power  of  nations  are,  after  all, 
only  defirable  as  they  contribute  to  happinefs. 
In  this  point  of  view,  I  mould  be  very  far  from 
undervaluing  them,  confidering  them,  in  gene- 
ral, as  abfolutely  necelfary  means  to  attain  the 
end  ;  but  if  any  particular  cafe  lhould  occur,  in 
which  they  appeared  to  be  in  direct  oppofition 
to  each  other,  we  cannot  rationally  doubt  which 
ought  to  be  poftponed. 

Fortunately,  however,  even  on  the  narroweft 
political  principles,  the  adoption  of  fuch  a  fyf- 
tem  would  not  anfwer.  It  has  always  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  thofe,  who  work  chiefly  on  their 
own  property,  work  very  indolently  and  un- 
willingly when  employed  for  others;  and  it 
muft  neceflarily  happen,  when,  from  the  ge- 
neral adoption  of  a  very  cheap  food,  the  popu- 
lation of  a  country  increafes  confiderably  beyond 
the  demand  for  labour,  that  habits  of  idlenefs 
and  turbulence  will  be  generated,  moft.  peculi- 
arly unfavourable  to  a  flourifhing  ftate  of  manu- 

*  accumulation  of  their  numbers  ?  and  it  will  readily  occur  to 
the  reader,  that  a  plan  of  giving  them  land  and  cows  cannot 
promifc  much  fuccefs  in  this  refpedt.  If,  after  all  the  com- 
mons had  been  divided,  the  poor  laws  were  ftill  to  continue  in 
force,  no  goodreafon  can  be  affigned,  why  the  rates  mould  not 
in  a  few  years  be  as  high  asthey  are  atprefent,  independently  of 
all  that  had  been  expended  m  the  pu rebate  of  land  and  ftock. 

fadures. 
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failures.  In  fpite  of  the  cheapnefs  of  labour  in 
Ireland,  there  are  few  manufactures,  which  can 
be  prepared  in  that  country  for  foreign  fale  fo 
cheap  as  in  England  :  and  this  is  in  great  mea- 
fure  owing  to  the  want  of  thofe  induftrious 
habits,  which  can  only  be  produced  by  regular 
employment. 


C  C  2 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  nccejjtty  of  general  principles  on  this  fubjctl. 

It  has  been  obfcrved  by  Hume,  that  of  all  fci- 
ences  there  is  none  where  nrft  appearances  are 
more  deceitful  than  in  politics.1  The  remark  is 
undoubtedly  very  juft,  and  is  moll:  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  that  department  of  the  fcience,  which 
relates  to  the  modes  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  lower  clafTes  of  fociety. 

We  are  continually  hearing  declamations 
againft  theory  and  theorifts,  by  men  who  pride 
thcmfelvcs  upon  the  diftinclion  of  being  prac- 
tical. It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  bad  theo- 
ries are  very  bad  things,  and  the  authors  of  them 
ufelefs,  and  fometimes  pernicious  members  of 
fociety.  But  thefe  advocates  of  practice  do  not 
feem  to  be  aware,  that  they  themfelves  very 
often  come  under  this  defcription,  and  that  a 
great  part  of  them  may  be  claflcd  among  the  moft 
mifchievous  theorifts  of  their  time.  When  a 
man  faithfully  relates  any  facts,  which  have  come 

*  Efljy  xi,  vol.  i,  p.  431.  8vo. 
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within  the  fcope  of  his  own  obfervation,  how- 
ever confined  it  may  have  been,  he  undoubtedly 
adds  to  the  fum  of  general  knowledge,  and  con- 
fers a  benefit  on  fociety.    But  when  from  this 
confined  experience,  from  the  management  of 
his  own  little  farm,  or  the  details  of  the  work- 
houfe  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  draws  a  general 
inference,  as  is  very  frequently  the  cafe,  he  then 
at  once  erects  himfelf  into  a  theorifr. ;  and  is 
the  more  dangerous,  becaufe,  experience  being 
the  only  juft  foundation  for  theory,  people  are 
often  caught  merely  by  the  found  of  the  word, 
and  do  not  flop  to  make  the  diftinction  between 
that  partial  experience,  which,  on  fuch  fubjects, 
is  no  foundation  whatever  for  a  juft  theory,  and 
that  general  experience,  on  which  alone  a  juft: 
theory  can  be  founded. 

There  are  perhaps  few  fubjects  on  which  hu- 
man ingenuity  has  been  more  exerted,  than 
the  endeavour  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
poor  ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  fubject  in  which 
it  has  fo  completely  failed.  The  queftion  be- 
tween the  theorift  who  calls  himfelf  practical, 
and  the  genuine  theorift  is,  whether  this  mould 
prompt  us  to  look  into  all  the  holes  and  corners 
of  workhoufes,  and  content  ourfelves  with 
mulcting  the  parilli  officers  for  their  wafte  of 

c  c  3  cheefe 
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cheefc  parings  and  candle  ends,  and  with  dis- 
tributing more  foupt-;  and  potatoes  ;  or  to  recur 
to  general  principles,  which  fhow  us  at  once  the 
caufe  of  the  failure,  and  prove  that  the  fyftem 
has  been  from  the  beginning  radically  erroneous. 
There  is  no  fubjeel  to  which  general  principles 
have  been  fo  feldom  applied;  and  yet  in  the 
w?hole  compafs  of  human  knowledge  I  doubt 
if  there  be  one,  in  which  it  is  fo  dangerous  to 
lofe  fight  of  them  ;  becaufe  the  partial  and  im- 
mediate effect  of  a  particular  mode  of  giving 
affiftance  are  fo  often  directly  oppofite  to  the 
general  and  permanent  effects. 

]t  has  been  obferved  in  particular  diftricts, 
where  cottagers  are  poffeiTed  of  fmall  pieces  of 
land,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  cows,  that 
during  the  late  fcarcities  fome  of  them  were 
able  to  fupport  themfelves  without  parifh  affift- 
ance,  and  others  with  comparatively  little.3 

According  to  the  partial  view  in  which  this 
fubject  has  been  always  contemplated,  a  general 
inference  has  been  drawn  from  fuch  inftances, 
that,  if  we  could  place  all  our  labourers  in  a 
fimilar  fituation,  they  would  all  be  equally  com- 

a  See  an  inquiry  into  the  State  of  Cottagers  in  the  Counties 
of  Lincoln  and  Rutland/  by  Robert  Gourlay.  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  514. 

fortable, 
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fortable,  and  equally  independent  of  the  parifh. 
This  is  an  inference,  however,  that  by  no  means 
follows.  The  advantage,  which  cottagers  who 
at  prefent  keep  cows  enjoy,  arifes  in  a  great 
mealure  from  its  being  peculiar,  and  would  b<s 
confiderably  diminifhed,  if  it  were  made  ge- 
neral. 

A  farmer  or  gentleman  has,  we  will  fuppofe, 
a  certain  number  of  cottages  on  his  farm.  Being 
a  liberal  man,  and  liking  to  fee.  all  the  people 
about  him  comfortable,  he  may  join  a  piece  of 
land  to  his  cottage  fufficient  to  keep  one  or 
two  cows,  and  give  befides  high  wages.  His 
labourers  will  of  courfe  live  in  plenty,  and  be  able 
to  rear  up  large  families ;  but  his  farm  may  not 
require  many  hands ;  and  though  he  may 
choofe  to  pay  thofe  that  he  employs  well,  he 
will  not  probably  wifli  to  have  more  labourers 
on  his  land  than  his  work  requires.  He  does 
not  therefore  build  more  houfes  ;  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  labourers  whom  he  employs  muft 
evidently  emigrate,  and  fettle  in  other  countries. 
While  fuch  a  fyftem  continues  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain families,  or  certain  diftri els,  the  emigrants 
would  eafily  be  able  to  find  work  in  other 
places  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  indi- 
vidual labourers  employed  on  thefe  farms  are  in 

G  c  4  an 
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an  enviable  fituation,  and  fuch  as  we  might  na- 
turally wifh  was  the  lot  of  all  our  labourers. 
But  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  fuch  a  fyftem  could 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  polTefs  the  fame 
advantages,  if  it  were  made  general ;  becaufe 
there  would  then  be  no  countries,  to  which  the 
children  could  emigrate  with  the  fame  profpeel: 
of  finding  work.  Population  would  evidently 
increafe  beyond  the  demand  of  towns  and  ma- 
nufa6tories,  and  the  price  of  labour  would  uni- 
verfally  fall. 

It  fhould  be  obferved  alfo,  that  one  of  the 
reafons,  why  the  labourers  who  at  prefent  keep 
cows  are  fo  comfortable,  is,  that  they  are  able 
to  make  confiderable  profit  of  the  milk  which 
they  do  not  ufe  themfelves  ;  an  advantage  which 
would  evidently  be  very  much  diminifhed,  if 
the  fyftem  were  univcrfal.  And  though  they 
were  certainly  able  to  ftruggle  through  the  late 
fcarcities  with  lefs  affiftance  than  their  neigh- 
bours, as  might  naturally  be  expected,  from 
their  having  other  refources  befides  the  article 
which  in  thofe  individual  years  was  fcarce  ;  yet 
if  the  fyftem  were  univerfal,  there  can  be  no 
reafon  affigned,  wrhy  they  would  not  be  fubject 
to  fuffcr  as  much  from  a  fcarcity  of  grafs  and  a 

mortality 
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mortality  among  cows/  as  our  common  labour- 
ers do  now  from  a  fcarcity  of  wheat.  We 
mould  be  extremely  cautious  therefore  of  trulr- 
ing  to  fuch  appearances,  and  of  drawing  a  ge- 
neral inference  from  this  kind  of  partial  expe- 
rience. 

The  main  principle,  on  which  the  fociety  for 
increafmg  the  comforts  and  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  profefTes  to  proceed,  is  ex- 
cellent. To  give  effect  to  that  mafterfpring  of 
indufhy,  the  defire  of  bettering  our  condition,5* 
is  the  true  mode  of  improving  the  ftate  of  the 
lower  claries  ;  and  we  may  fafeiy  agree  with  Mr. 
Bernard,  in  one  of  his  able  prefaces,  that  what- 
ever encourages  and  promotes  habits  of  induftry, 
prudence,  forefight,  virtue,  and  cleanlinefs, 
among  the  poor,  is  beneficial  to  them  and  to  the 
country ;  and  whatever  removes  or  diminiflies 
the  incitements  to  any  of  thefe  qualities  is  de- 

■  At  prefent  the  Iofs  of  a  cow,  which  rauft  now  and  then 
happen,  is  generally  remedied  by  a  petition  and  fubfeription  ; 
and  as  the  event  is  confidered  as  a  moft  ferious  misfortune  to  a 
labourer,  thefe  petitions  are  for  the  moft  part  attended  to ; 
but  if  the  cow  fyftem  were  univerfal,  lofles  would  occur  fo 
frequently,  that  they  could  not  poflibly  be  repaired  in  the  fame 
way,  and  families  would  be  continually  dropping  from  com- 
parative plenty  into  want. 

b  Preface  to  vol.  ii,  of  the  Reports. 

trimental 
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trimcntal  to  the  ftate,  and  pernicious  to  the 
individual.1 

Mr.  Bernard  indeed  himfelf  Teems  in  general 
to  be  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties,  which  the 
fociety  has  to  contend  with  in  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  its  objccl.  But  {till  it  appears  to  be  in 
fome  danger  of  falling  into  the  error  before 
alluded  to,  of  drawing  general  inferences  from 
infufficient  experience.  Without  adverting  to 
the  plans  refpecling  cheaper  foods  and  pariah 
fhops,  recommended  by  individuals,  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  which  depend  entirely  upon  their 
being  peculiar  to  certain  families  or  certain  pa- 
rishes, and  would  be  loft  if  they  were  general, 
by  lowering  the  wages  of  labour ;  I  fhall  only 
notice  one  obfervation  of  a  more  comprehenfive 
nature,  which  occurs  in  the  preface  to  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  the  Reports.  It  is  there  re- 
marked, that  the  experience  of  the  fociety 
feemed  to  warrant  the  conclufion,  that  the  beft 
mode  of  relieving  the  poor  was,  by  affifting 
them  at  their  own  homes,  and  placing  out  their 
children  as  foon  as  poflible  in  different  employ- 
ments, apprenticeships,  &c.  I  really  believe, 
that  this  is  the  beft,  and  it  is  certainly  the  moft 
agreeable  mode,  in  which  occafional  and  difcri- 

a  Preface  to  vol.  iii  of  the  Reports. 

minate 
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rmkiate  afliftance  can  be  given.  Bat  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  it  muft  be  done  with  caution,  and 
ccannot  be  adopted  as  a  general  principle,  and 
rmade  the  foundation  of  univerfal  practice.  It 
lis  open  exaclly  to  the  fame  objection  as  the  cow 
lfyftem,  which  has  juft  been  noticed,  and  that 
part  of  the  aft  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  which 
directs  the  overfeers  to  employ  and  provide  for 
tthe  children  of  the  poor.  A  particular  parifh, 
where  all  the  children,  as  foon  as  they  were  of  a 
proper  age,  were  taken  from  their  parents  and 
placed  out  in  proper  fituations,  might  be  very 
comfortable  ;  but  if  the  fyftem  were  general, 
and  the  poor  faw,  that  all  their  children  would 
be  thus  provided  for,  every  employment  would 
prefently  be  overftocked  with  hands,  and  the 
confequences  need  not  be  again  repeated. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  it  is  with- 
in the  power  of  money,  and  of  the  exertions  of 
the  rich,  adequately  to  relieve  a  particular  family, 
a  particular  parifh,  and  even  a  particular  diftri6t. 
But  it  will  be  equally  clear.,  if  we  reflect  a  mo- 
ment on  the  fubject,  that  it  is  totally  out  of  their 
'power,  to  relieve  the  whole  country  in  the  fame 
way ;  at  leaft  without  providing  a  regular  vent 
for  the  overflowing  numbers  in  emigration,  or 
without  the  prevalence  of  a  particular  virtue 

among 
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among  the  poor,  which  the  diftribution  of  this 
afiiftance  tends  obvioufly  to  difcourage. 

Even  induftry  itfelf  is,  in  this  refpect,  not 
very  different  from  money.  A  man  who  poffeiTes 
a  certain  portion  of  it,  above  what  is  ufually 
poffeffed  by  his  neighbours,  will,  in  the  actual 
itate  of  things,  be  almoft  fure  of  a  competent 
livelihood  ;  but  if  all  his  neighbours  were  to  be- 
come at  once  as  induftrious  as  himfelf,  the  abfo-  • 
lute  portion  of  induftry  which  he  before  pof- 
feffed  would  no  longer  be  a  fecurity  againft 
w7ant.  Hume  fell  into  a  very  great  error,  when 
he  alTerted,  that  "  almoft  all  the  moral  as  well 
"  as  natural  evils  of  human  life  arife  from  idle- 
"  nefs;"  and  for  the  cure  of  thefe  ills  required 
only,  that  the  whole  fpecies  mould  poftefs  natu- 
rally an  equal  diligence  with  that,  which  many 
individuals  are  able  to  attain  by  habit  and  re- 
flection/ It  is  evident,  that  this  given  degree  of 
induftry  polTefted  by  the  whole  fpecies,  if  not 
combined  with  another  virtue  of  which  he  takes 
no  notice,  would  totally  fail  of  refcuing  fociety 
from  want  and  mifery,  and  would  fcarcely  re- 
move a  fingle  moral  or  phyfical  evil  of  all  thofc 
to  which  he  alludes. 

I  am  aware  of  an  objection,  which  will,  with 

"Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion,  Part  xi,  p.  212. 

great 
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great  appearance  of  juftice,  be  urged  againil  the 
general  fcope  of  thefe  reafonings.  It  will  be 
(faid,  that  to  argue  thus,  is  at  once  to  object  to 
•svery  mode  of  affifting  the  poor,  as  it  is  impof- 
ffible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  aflift  people  in- 
dividually, without  altering  their  relative  litu- 
ation  in  fociety,  and  proportionally  depreffing 
(others ;  and  that  as  thofe  who  have  families 
are  the  perfons  naturally  moil:  fubjecl:  to  diftrefs, 
aand  as  we  are  certainly  not  called  upon  to  affiil 
tthofe  who  do  not  want  our  aid,  we  muft  necef- 
ifarily,  if  we  act  at  all,  relieve  thofe  who  have 
^children,  and  thus  encourage  marriage  and  po- 
pulation. 

1  have  already  obferved  however,  and  I  here 
repeat  it  again,  that  the  general  principles  on 
thefe  fubjects  ought  not  to  be  pufhed  too  far, 
though  they  mould  always  be  kept  in  view; 
and  that  many  cafes  may  occur,  in  which  the 
good  refulting  from  the  relief  of  the  prefent  dif- 
itrefs  may  more  than  overbalance  the  evil  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  remote  confequence. 

All  relief  in  inftances  of  difbnefs,  not  ariling 
from  idle  and  improvident  habits,  clearly  comes 
under  this  defcription  ;  and  in  general  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  it  is  only  that  kind  of fyjfc* 
matte  and  certain  relief,  on  which  the  poor  can 

confidently 
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confidently  depend,  whatever  may  be  their  con- 
duct, that  -violates  general  principles  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  clear,  that  the  general  con- 
fequence  is  worfe  than  the  particular  evil. 

Independently  of  this  difcriminate  and  occa- 
fional  affiftance,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which 
I  have  fully  allowed  in  a  preceding  chapter,  I 
have  before  endeavoured  to  fliow,  that  much 
might  be  expected  from  a  better  and  more  ge- 
neral fyftcm  of  education.  Every  thing  that 
can  be  done  in  this  way  has  indeed  a  very  pe- 
culiar value ;  becaufe  education  is  one  of  thofe 
advantages,  which  not  only  all  may  fhare  w  ith- 
out interfering  with  each  other,  but  the  raifing 
of  one  perfon  may  actually  contribute  to  the 
raifing  of  others.  If,  for  inltance,  a  man  by 
education  acquires  that  decent  kind  of  pride, 
and  thofe  jufler  habits  of  thinking,  which  will 
prevent  him  from  burdening  fociety  with  a 
family  of  children  which  he  cannot  fupport,  his 
conduct,  as  far  as  an  individual  inftance  can  go, 
tends  evidently  to  improve  the  condition  of  his 
fellow  labourers  ;  and  a  contrary  conduct  from 
ignorance  would  tend  as  evidently  to  deprefs  it. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  alfo,  that  fomething 
might  be  done  tow, .ids  bettering  the  fituation 
of  the  poor  by  a  general  improvement  of  their 

cottages, 
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^cottages,  if  care  were  taken,  at  the  fame  time, 
mot  to  make  them  fo  large  as  to  allow  of  two 
!  families  fettling  in  them  ;  and  not  to  increafe 
ttheir  number  farter  than  the  demand  for  labour 
required.    One  of  the  moft  falutary  and  leafl 
{pernicious  checks  to  the  frequency  of  early- 
marriages  in  this  country  is  the  difficulty  of 
jprocuring  a  cottage,  and  the   laudable  habits, 
which  prompt  a  labourer  rather  to  defer  his 
marriage  fome  years  in  the  expectation  of  a 
vacancy,  than  to  content  himfelf  with  a  wretch- 
ed mud  cabin,  like  thofe  in  Ireland.3 

Even  the  cow  fyftem,  upon  a  more  confined 
jplan,  might  not  be  open  to  objection.  With 
any  view  of  making  it  a  fubflitute  for  the  Poor 
Laws,  and  of  giving  labourers  a  right  to  de- 
mand land  and  cows  in  proportion  to  their  fa- 
milies-;, or  of  taking  the  common  people  from 
the  confumption  of  wheat,  and  feeding  them 

*  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  not  often  left  to  his  choice,  on 
Uaccountof  the  fear  which  every  parifh  has  of  increafing  its 
i  poor.    There  are  many  ways  by  which  our  poor  laws  opc- 
Tate  in  counteracting  their  rirft  obvious  tendency  to  increafe 
population,  and  this  is  one  of  them.    I  have  little  doubt,  that 
it  is  almoft  exclufively  owing  to  thefe  counteracting  caufes, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  perfevere  in  this  fyftem  fo  long,  and 
I  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  has  not  been  fo  much  injured 
I  by  it,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

on 
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on  milk  and  potatoes,  it  appears  to  me,  I  confefs, 
truly  prepofterous :  but  it  it  were  fo  ordered,  as 
merely  to  provide  a  comfortable  fituation  for 
the  better  and  more  induftrious  clafs  of  labour- 
ers, and  to  fupply  at  the  fame  time  a  very  im- 
portant want  among  the  poor  in  general,  that 
of  milk  for  their  children;  I  think  that  it 
would  be  extremely  beneficial,  and  might  be 
made  a  very  powerful  incitement  to  habits  of 
induftfy,  ecomony,  and  prudence.  With  this 
view  however,  it  is  evident,  that  only  a  certain 
portion  of  labourers  in  each  parifh  could  be 
embraced  in  the  plan ;  that  good  conduct,  and 
not  mere  diftrefs,  mould  have  the  moll:  valid 
claim  to  preference ;  that  too  much  attention 
(hould  not  be  paid  to  the  number  of  children  ; 
and  that  univerfally,  thofe  who  had  faved  money 
enough  for  the  purchafe  of  a  cow,  mould  be 
preferred,  to  thofe  who  required  to  be  furnimed 
with  one  by  the  parifh.3 

a  The  act  of  Elizabeth,  which  prohibited  the  building  of 
cottages,  unlefs  four  acres  of  land  were  annexed  to  them,  is 
probably  impracticable  in  a  manufacturing  country  like  Eng- 
land ;  but  upon  this  principle,  certainlv  the  greateft  part  of 
the  poor  might  pofTefs  land  ;  becaufe  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing fuch  cottages  would  always  operate  as  a  powerful  check, 
to  their  increafe.  The  effect  of  fuch  a  plan  would  be  very 
different  from  that  of  Mr.  Young, 

To 
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To  facilitate  the  faving  of  fmall  fums  of  mo- 
ney for  this  purpofe,  and  encourage  young  la- 
i  bourers  to  economize  their  earnings  with  a  view 
I  to  a  provifion  for  marriage,  it  might  be  ex- 
tremely ufeful,  to  have  country  banks,  where  the 
fmalleffc  fums  would  be  received,  and  a  fair  in- 
lereft  paid  for  them.  At  prefent,  the  few  la- 
bourers that  fave  a  little  money  are  often 
greatly  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  to  do  with  it ; 
and  under  fuch  circumftances  we  cannot  be 
much  furprifed,  that  it  mould  fometimes  be  ill 
employed,  and  laft  but  a  fliort  time.  It  would 
probably  be  effential  to  the  fuccefs  of  any  plan 
of  this  kind,  that  the  labourer  mould  be  able  to 
draw  out  his  money  whenever  he  wanted  it, 
and  have  the  moft  perfect  liberty  of  difpoling  of 
it  in  every  refpedl  as  he  pleafed.  Though  we 
may  regret,  that  money  fo  hardly  earned  mould 
lbmetimes  be  fpent  to  little  purpofe ;  yet  it 
feems  to  be  a  cafe,  in  which  we  have  no  right 
to  interfere ;  nor,  if  we  had,  would  it  in  a  gene- 
ral view  be  advantageous  ;  becaufe  the  know- 
ledge of  poffemng  this  liberty  would  be  of  more 
ufe  in  encouraging  the  practice  of  faving,  than 
any  reftriction  of  it  in  preventing  the  mifufe  of 
money  fo  faved. 

One  mould  undoubtedly  be  extremely  unwil- 
vol.  ii.  d  d  line 
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ling,  not  to  make  as  much  ufe  as  poffible  of  that 
known  ftimulus  to  induftry  and  economy,  the 
defire  of,  and  the  attachment  to  property  :  but 
it  mould  be  recollected,  that  the  good  effects  of 
this  ftimulus  fhow  themfclves  principally  when 
this  property  is  to  be  procured,  or  preferved,  by 
perfonal  exertions ;  and  that  they  are  by  no 
means  fo  general  under  other  circumftances.  If 
any  idle  man  with  a  family  could  demand  and 
obtain  a  cow  and  fome  land,  I  mould  expect  to 
fee  both  very  often  neglected. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  thofe  cottagers,  who 
keep  cows,  are  more  induftrious  and  more  re- 
gular in  their  conduct,  than  thofe  who  do  not. 
This  is  probably  true,  and  what  might  naturally 
be  expected  ;  but  the  inference,  that  the  way  to 
make  all  people  induftrious  is  to  give  them 
cows,  may  by  no  means  be  quite  fo  certain. 
Moft  of  thofe  who  keep  cows  at  prefent  have  pur- 
chafed  them  with  the  fruits  of  their  own  induf- 
try. It  is  therefore  more  juft  to  fay,  that  their 
induftry  has  given  them  a  cow,  than  that  a  cow 
has  given  them  their  induftry ;  though  I  would 
by  no  means  be  underftood  to  imply,  that  the 
fudden  poffeffion  of  property  never  generates 
induftrious  habits. 

The  practical  good  effects,  w7hich  have  been 

already 
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already  experienced  from  cottagers  keeping 
cows/  arife  in  fact  from  the  fyftem  being  nearly 
fuch  as  the  confined  plan  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. Tn  the  diftricts  where  cottagers  of  this 
defcription  moft  abound,  they  do  not  bear  a 
very  large  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
whole  parifh ;  they  confift  in  general  of  the 
better  fort  of  labourers,  who  have  been  able  to 
purchafe  their  own  cows ;  and  the  peculiar 
comforts  of  their  fituation  arife  more  from  the 
relative,  than  the  pofitive  advantages  which  they 
poffefs. 

From  obferving  therefore  their  induftry  and 
comforts,  we  mould  be  very  cautious  of  infer- 
ring, that  we  could  give  the  fame  induftry  and 
comforts  to  all  the  lower  clafTes  of  people,  by 
giving  them  the  fame  poffeffions.  There  is 
nothing,  that  has  given  rife  to  fuch  a  cloud  of 
errors,  as  a  confufion  between  relative  and  po- 
fitive, and  between  caufe  and  effect. 

It  may  be  faid  however,  that  any  plan  of 
generally  improving  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  or 
of  enabling  more  of  them  to  keep  cows,  would 
evidently  give  them  the  power  of  rearing  a 

a  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Cottagers  in  the  Counties  of 
Lincoln  and  Rutland,  by  Robert  Gourlay.    Annals  of  Agri- 
culture, vol.  xxxvii,  p.  514. 

~d  d  2,  greater 
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greater  number  of  children,  and,  by  thus  en- 
couraging population,  violate  the  principles 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  eftablifh.  But  if 
I  have  been  fuccefsful  in  making  the  reader 
comprehend  the  principal  bent  of  this  work,  he 
will  be  aware,  that  the  precife  reafon  why  I 
think  that  more  children  ought  not  to  be  born 
than  the  country  can  fupport  is,  that  the  great- 
efl  poffible  number  of  thofe  that  are  born  may 
be  fupported.  We  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  affift  the  poor  in  any  way,  without 
enabling  them  to  rear  up  to  manhood  a  greater 
number  of  their  children.  But  this  is,  of  all 
other  things,  the  most  defirable,  both  with  re- 
gard to  individuals  and  the  public.  Every  lofs 
of  a  child  from  the  confequences  of  poverty 
mull  evidently  be  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  great  mifery  to  individuals  ;  and  in  a  public 
view  every  child,  that  dies  under  ten  years  of 
age,  is  a  lofs  to  the  nation  of  all  that  had  been 
expended  in  its  fubfiftence  till  that  period.  Con- 
fequently,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  decreafe  of 
mortality  at  all  ages  is  what  we  ought  to  aim 
at.  We  cannot  however  effect  this  object, 
without  firft  crowding  the  population  in  fbme 
degree  by  making  more  children  grow  up  to 
manhood  ;  but  we  fhall  do  no  harm  in  this  re- 

fpetf, 
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fpecl,  if,  at  the  fame  time,  we  can  imprefs  thcfe 
children  with  the  idea,  that,  to  poffefs  the  fame 
advantages  as  their  parents,  they  muft  defer  mar- 
riage till  they  have  a  fair  profpe6l  of  being  able 
to  maintain  a  familv.    And  it  muft  be  can- 

v 

didly  confefTed,  that,  if  we  cannot  do  this,  all  our 
ormer  efforts  will  have  been  thrown  away.  It 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  any  perma- 
nent and  general  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  poor  can  be  effected  without  an  increafe 
in  the  preventive  check ;  and  unlefs  this  take 
place,  either  with  or  without  our  efforts,  every 
thing  that  is  done  for  the  poor  muft  be  tempo- 
rary and  partial :  a  diminution  of  mortality  at 
prefent  will  be  balanced  by  an  increafed  mor- 
tality in  future ;  and  the  improvement  ot 
their  condition  in  one  place  will  proportionally 
•deprefs  it  in  another.  This  is  a  truth  fb  im- 
portant, and  fo  little  underftood,  that  it  can 
fcarcely  be  too  often  infifted  on. 

Dr.  Paley,  in  a  chapter  on  population,  pro- 
vifion,  &c,  in  his  Moral  Philofophy,  obferves, 
that  the  condition  moft  favourable  to  the  popu- 
lation of  a  country,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  its 
general  happinefs  is,  "  that  of  a  laborious  frugal 
"  peopl .  miniftering  to  the  demands  of  an  opu- 

d  d  3  "  lent 
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*'  lent  luxurious  nation.8"  Such  a  form,  of  fo- 
cicty  has  not,  it  muft  be  confefled,  an  inviting 
afpect.  Nothing  but  the  conviction  of  its  being 
abfolutely  neceffary  -could  reconcile  us  to  the 
idea  of  ten  millions  of  people  condemned  to  in- 
ceflant  toil,  and  to  the  privation  of  every  thing 
but  abfolute  neceiTaries,  in  order  to  miniftcr  to 
the  exceffive  luxuries  of  the  other  million.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  fuch  a  form  of  fociety  is  by  no 
means  necefTny.  It  is  by  no  means  neceiTary, 
that  the  rich  fhould  be  exceffively  luxurious,  in 
order  to  fupport  the  manufactures  of  a  country; 
or  that  the  poor  mould  be  deprived  of  all  lux- 
uries, in  order  to  make  them  fufficiently  nume- 
rous. The  beft,  and  in  every  point  of  view  the 
moll:  advantageous  manufactures  in  this  country, 
are  thofe  which  are  confumed  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people.     The  manufactures  which  are 

*  Vol.  ii,  c.  xi,  p.  359.  From  a  paffage  in  Dr.  Paley's  late 
work  on  Natural  Theology,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  fub- 
fequent  reflection  has  induced  him  to  modify  fome  of  his  for- 
mer ideas  on  the  fubjedt  of  population.  He  has  ftated  molt 
juflly  (  ch.  xxv,  p.  539),  that  mankind  will  in  every  country 
breed  up  to  a  certain  point  of  diftrefs.  If  this  be  allowed* 
that  country  will  evidently  be  the  happieft,  where  the  degree 
of  diftrefs  at  this  point  is  the  leafl: ;  and  confequently,  if  the 
fpread  of  luxury,  by  producing  the  check  fooner,  tend  to  di- 
rninifh  this  degree  of  diitrefs,  it  is  certainly  defirable. 

confined 
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confined  exclufively  to  the  rich  are  not '  only 
trivial,  on  account  of  the  comparative  fmallnefs 
of  their  quantity  ;  but  are  further  liable  to  the 
great  difad vantage  of  producing  much  occafional 
imifery  among  thofe  employed  in  them,  from 
changes  of  fafhion.  It  is  the  fpread  of  luxury 
therefore  among  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and 
not  an  excefs  of  it  m  a  few,  that  feems  to  be 
moft  advantageous,  both  with  regard  to  national 
wealth  and  national  happinefs  ;  and  what  Dr. 
Paley  confiders  as  the  true  evil  and  proper  dan- 
ger of  luxury,  I  fhould  be  difpofed  to  confider  as 
its  true  good  and  peculiar  advantage.  If  indeed, 
it  be  allowed,  that  in  every  fociety,  not  in  the 
ftate  of  a  new  colony,  fome  powerful  check  to 
population  muft  prevail ;  and  if  it  be  obferved, 
that  a  tafte  for  the  comforts  and  conveniencies 
of  life  will  prevent  people  from  marrying,  under 
the  certainty  of  being  deprived  of  thefe  advan- 
tages ;  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  we  can  hardly 
expect  to  find  any  check  to  marriage  fo  little 
prejudicial  to  the  happinefs  and  virtue  of  fociety 
as  the  general  prevalence  of  fuch  a  tafte  ;  and 
cenfequently,  that  the  fpread  of  luxury3  in  this 

fenfe 


a  In  a  note  to  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  laft  book,  I  have 
mentioned  the  poLnt  at  which  alone  it  is  probable,  that  luxury 

EDi  becomes 
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fenfe  of  the  term  is  particularly  defirable,  and 
one  of  the  beft  means  of  raifing  that  flandard  of 
wretchednefs  alluded  to  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
this  book. 

Jt  has  been  generally  found,  that  the  middle 
parts  of  fociety  are  molt  favourable  to  virtuous 
and  induftrious  habits,  and  to  the  growth  of  all 
kinds  of  talents.  But  it  is  evident,  that  all  can- 
not be  in  the  middle.  Superior  and  inferior 
'  parts  are  in  the  nature  of  things  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  ;  and  not  only  neceffary,  but  ftrikingly 
beneficial.  If  no  man  could  hope  to  rife,  or 
fear  to  fall  in  fociety ;  if  induftry  did  not  bring 
with  it  its  reward,  and  indolence  its  punifhment; 
we  could  not  expect  to  fee  that  animated  acti- 
vity in  bettering  our  condition,  which  now 
forms  the  mafter-fpring  of  public  profperity. 
But  in  contemplating  the  different  ftates  of  Eu- 
rope, we  obferve  a  very  confiderable  difference 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  fuperior,  the 
middle,  and  the  inferior  parts ;  and  from  the 
effect  of  thefe  differences  it  feems  probable,  that 

becomes  really  prejudicial  to  a  country.  But  this  point  does 
not  depend  upon  the  fpread  of  luxury,  as  diminifhing  the  fre- 
quency of  marriage  among  the  poor,  but  upon  the  proportion 
which  thofe  employed  in  preparing  or  procuring  luxuries 
bear  to  the  funds  which  are  to  fupport  them. 

our 
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i  cour  beft  grounded  expectations  of  an  increafe  in 
tthe  happinefs  of  the  mafs  of  human  fociety  are 
:  founded  in  the  profpect  of  an  'increafe  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  middle  parts.  And 
:if  the  lower  clafTes  of  people  had  acquired  the 
ilhabit  of  proportioning  the  fupplies  of  labour  to 
ia  ftationary  or  even  decreafmg  demand,  with- 
out an  increafe  of  mifery  and  mortality,  as  at  pre- 
sent, we  might  even  venture  to  indulge  a  hope, 
ithat  at  fome  future  period  the  procelTes  for 
.abridging  human  labour,  the  progrefs  of  which 
^has  of  late  years  been  fo  rapid,  might  ultimately 
■fupply  all  the  wants  of  the  moft  wealthy  fociety 
w  ith  lefs  perfonal  labour  than  at  prefent ;  and 
if  they  did  not  diminifh  the  feverity  of  indivi- 
dual exertion,  might,  at  leaft,  diminifli  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  employed  in  fevere  toil.    If  the 
lowed:  claHes  of  fociety  were  thus  diminifhed, 
and  the  middle  dalles  increafed,   each  labourer 
might  indulge  a  more  rational  hope  of  riling  by 
diligence  and  exertion  into  a  better  flation ;  the 
rewards  of  induftry  and  virtue  would  be  in- 
creafed in  number;  the  lottery  of  human  fo- 
ciety would  appear  to  confift  of  fewer  blanks  and 
more  prizes  ;   and  the  fum  of  focial  happinefs 
would  be  evidently  augmented. 

To  indulge  however  in  any  diftant  views  of 

this 
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this  kind,  unaccompanied  by  the  evils  ufually 
attendant  oh  a  ftationary  or  aecfcafitig  demand 
for  labour,  we  muft  fuppofe  the  general  preva- 
lence of  fuch  prudential  habits  among  the  poor, 
as  would  prevent  them  from  marrying,  when 
the  actual  price  of  labour,  joined  to  what  they 
might  have  faved  in  their  tingle  ftate,  would 
not  give  them  the  profpect  of  being  able  to  fup- 
port  a  wife  and  five  or  lix  children  without  af- 
filkmcc.  And  undoubtedly  fuch  a  degree  of 
prudential  reflraint  would  produce  a  very  ftriking 
melioration  in  the  condition  of  the  lower  clalTes 
of  people. 

It  may  be  faid  perhaps,  that  even  this  degree 
of  prudence  might  not  always  avail,  as  when  a 
man  marries  he  cannot  tell  what  number  of 
children  he  fhall  have,  and  many  have  more 
than  fix.  This  is  certainly  true ;  and  in  this 
cafe  I  do  not  think,  that  any  evil  would  refult 
from  making  a  certain  allowance  to  every  child 
above  this  number  ;  not  with  a  view  of  reward- 
ing a  man  for  his  large  family,  but  merely  of 
relieving  him  from  a  fpecies  of  diftrefs,  which 
it  would  be  unreafonable  in  us  to  expect  that  he 
fhould  calculate  upon.  And  with  this  view,  the 
relief  ihould  be  merely  fiieh  as  to  place  him  ex- 
actly in  the  fame  fituation,  as  if  he  had  had  fix 

children. 
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hildren.  Montefquieu  difapprovcs  of  an  edicl:  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  which  gave  certain  pen- 
Lons  to  thofe  who  had  ten  and  twelve  children, 
<s  being  of  no  ufe  in  encouraging  population.11 
Vor  the  very  reafon  that  he  difapproves  of  it,  I 
mould  think,  that  fome  law  of  the  kind  might 
ue  adopted  without  danger,  and  might  relieve 
particular  individuals  from  a  very  preffing  and 
anlooked  for  diftrefs,  without  operating  in  any 
:efpec1:  as  an  encouragement  to  marriage. 

If  at  fome  future  period  any  approach  mould 

>e  made  towards  the  more  general  prevalence 
>:>f  prudential  habits  with  rcfpecl:  to  marriage 
.imong  the  poor,  from  which  alone  any  perma- 
nent and  general  improvement  of  their  condi- 
tion can  arife  ;  I  do  not  think,  that  the  narrow- 
Lift  politician  need  be  alarmed  at  it,  from  the 
/ear  of  its  occafioning  fuch  an  advance  in  the 
mice  of  labour,  as  will  enable  our  commercial 
competitors  to  underfell  us  in  foreign  markets, 
il There  arc  four  circumftances  that  migrht  be 

o 

expected  to  accompany  it,  which  would  probably 
cither  prevent,  or  fully  counterbalance  any  effecT; 
of  this  kind.  Thefe  are,  ift,  The  more  equable 
and  lower  price  of  provifions,  from  the  demand 
I  being  lefs  frequently  above  the  fupply.  2dly, 

f  Efprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxiii,  c.  xxvii. 
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The  removal  of  that  heavy  burden  on  agricul- 
ture, and  that  great  addition  to  the  prefent 
wages  of  labour,  the  poors  rates.  3dly,  The 
national  faving  of  a  great  part  of  that  fum, 
-which  is  expended  without  return  in  the 
fupport  of  thofe  children,  who  die  prematurely 
from  the  confequences  of  poverty.  And,  laftly, 
The  more  general  prevalence  of  economical  and 
induftrious  habits,  particularly  among  unmar- 
ried men,  which  would  prevent  that  indolence, 
dnmkennefs,  and  wafte  of  labour,  which  at  pre- 
fent are  too  frequently  a  confequence  of  high 


wages. 
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!  if  our  rational  expeclations  refpecling  the  future  improvement  of 

Society. 

m  taking  a  general  and  concluding  view  ofi 
PRir  rational  expectations  refpecting  the  mitiga- 
iion  of  the  evils  ariiing  from  the  principle  of 
copulation,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  though  the 
iincreafe  of  population  in  a  geometrical  ratio  be 
incontrovertible,  and  the  period  of  doubling, 
wvhen  unchecked,  has  been  uniformly  ftated  in. 
t:his  work  rather  below  than  above  the  truth ; 
jyet  there  are  fome  natural  confequences  of  the 
progrefs  of  fociety  and  civilization,  which  ne- 
cceflarily  reprefs  its  full  effects.  Thefe  arc,  more 
particularly,  great  towns  and  manufactures,  in 
\which  we  can  fcarcely  hope,  and  certainly  not 
texpect  to  fee  any  very  material  change.  It  is 
^undoubtedly  our  duty,  and  in  every  point  of 
^view  highly  defirable,  to  make  towns  and  ma- 
mufacturing  employments  as  little  injurious  as 
.poffible  to  the  duration  of  human  life;  but, 
i after  all  our  efforts,  it  is  probable,  that  they  will 

always 
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always  remain  lefs  healthy  than  country  fili- 
ations and  country  employments ;  and  confe- 
quently,  operating  as  pofitive  checks,  will  dimi- 
nifh  in  fome  degree  the  necevlity  of  the  pre- 
ventive check. 

In  every  old  ftate  it  is  obferved,  that  a  cort- 
liderable  number  of  grown-up  people  remain 
for  a  time  unmarried.  The  duty  of  practihng 
the  common  and  acknowledged  rules  of  mo- 
rality during  this  period  has  never  been  contro- 
verted in  theory,  however  it  may  have  been 
oppofed  in  practice.  This  branch  of  the  duty  of 
moral  reftraint  has  fcarcely  been  touched  by 
the  reafonings  of  this  work.  It  relts  on  the 
fame  foundation  as  before,  neither  Itronger  nor 
weaker.  And  knowing  how  incompletely  this 
duty  has  hitherto  been  fulfilled,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  vifionary,  to  expect  any  very  material 
change  for  the  better  in  future. 

The  part  which  has  been  affected  by  the  rea^ 
fonings  of  this  work  is  not  therefore  that,  which 
relates  to  our  conduct  during  the  period  of  celi- 
bacy, but  to  the  duty  of  extending  this  period 
till  we  have  a  profpect  of  being  able  to  main- 
tain our  children.  And  it  is  by  no  means  vifi- 
onary to  indulge  a  hope  of  fome  favourable 
change  in  this  refpect ;  becaufc  it  is  found  by 

experience, 
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experience,  that  the  prevalence  of  this  kind  of 
prudential  restraint  is  extremely  different  in  dif- 

2rent  countries,  and  in  the  fame  countries  at 

ifferent  periods. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  throughout  Europe 
m  general,  and  mofh  particularly  in  the  northern 
[elates,  a  decided  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
Operation  of  this  prudential  reftraint,  fmce  the 
.prevalence  of  thofe  warlike  and  enterprifing 
uabits,  which  deftroyed  fo  many  people.  In  later 
iimes  the  gradual  diminution  and  almoft  total 
:xtinc1ion  of  the  plagues,  which  fb  frequently 
iifited  Europe  in  the  feventeenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  produced  a 
lhange  of  the  fame  kind.    And  in  this  country 
tt  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  proportion  of 
marriages  has  become  fmaller,  fmce  the  im- 
provement of  our  towns,  the  lefs  frequent  re- 
mrns  of  epidemics,  and  the  adoption  of  habits 
\i(  greater  cleanlinefs.    During  the  late  fcarci- 
ites  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  marriages 
fiminifhed ;  and  the  fame  motives,  which  pre- 
sented many  people  from  marrying  during  fuch 
.  period,  would  operate  precifely  in  the  fame 
vvay,   if,   in  future,  the  additional  number  of 
children  reared  to  manhood,  from  the  introduc- 
ik>n  of  the  cow-pox,  were  to  be  fuch  as  to 

crowd 
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crowd  all  employments,  lower  the  price  of 
labour,  and  make  it  more  difficult  to  fupport  a 
family. 

Univerfally,  the  practice  of  mankind  on  the 
fubjed:  of  marriage  has  been  much  fuperior  to 
their  theories  ;  and  however  frequent  may  have 
been  the  declamations  on  the  duty  of  entering 
into  this  ftate,  and  the  advantage  of  early  unions 
to  prevent  vice,  each  individual  has  practically 
found  it  neceflary,  to  confider  of  the  means  of 
fupporting  a  family  before  he  ventured  to  take 
fo  important  a  ftep.  That  great  vis  medkatrix 
reipublicce,  the  defire  of  bettering  our  condition, 
and  the  fear  of  making  it  worfe,  has  been  con- 
ftantly  in  aclion,  and  has  been  conftantly  di- 
recting people  into  the  right  road,  in  fpite  of  all 
the  declamations  which  tended  to  lead  them 
afide.  Owing  to  this  powerful  fpring  of  health 
in  every  ftate,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an 
inference  from  the  general  courfe  of  the  laws 
of  nature  irrefiftibly  forced  on  each  man's  at- 
tention, the  prudential  check  to  marriage  has 
increafed  in  Europe  ;  and  it  cannot  be  unrea- 
fonable  to  conclude,  that  it  will  flill  make  fur-, 
ther  advances.  If  this  take  place,  without  any 
marked  and  decided  incrcafe  of  a  vicious  in- 

tercourfe, 
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tftercourfe  with  the  fex,  the  happinefs  of  fociety 
ilwvill  evidently  be  promoted  by  it ;  and  with  re- 
I^ard  to  the  danger  of  fuch  increafe,  it  is  con- 
llfolatory  to  remark,  that  thofe  countries  in  Eu- 
rrope,  where  marriages  are  the  leaft  frequent,  are 
by  no  means  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  vices 
oof  this  kind.  It  has  appeared,  that  Norway, 
Switzerland,  England,  and  Scotland,  are  above 
all  the  reft  in  the  prevalence  of  the  preventive 
check  ;  and  though  I  do  not  mean  to  infill:  par- 
ticularly on  the  virtuous  habits  of  thefe  coun- 
tries, yet  I  think,  that  no  perfon  would  felecl: 
tthem  as  the  countries  moft  marked  for  profli- 
gacy of  manners.  Indeed,  from  the  little  that 
II  know  of  the  continent,  I  mould  have  been  in- 
cclined  to  felecl;  them  as  moft  diftinguifhed  for 
[contrary  habits,  and  as  rather  above  than  below 
ttheir  neighbours  in  the  chaftity  of  their  women, 
aand  confequently  in  the  virtuous  habits  of  their 
men.  Experience  therefore  feems  to  teach  us, 
t:hat  it  is  poffiblc  for  moral  and  phyfical  caufes 
tto  counteract  the  effects,  that  might  at  firft  be 
expected  from  an  increafe  of  the  check  to  mar- 
riage ;  but  allowing  all  the  weight  to  thefe  ef- 
fects, which  is  in  any  degree  probable,  it  may  be 
Tafely  afTerted,  that  the  diminution  of  the  vices 
vol.  ii.  E  E  arifins; 
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arifmg  from  indigence  would  fully  counter- 
balance them ;  and  that  all  the  advantages  of 
diminifhed  mortality,  and  fuperior  comforts, 
which  would  certainly  rcfult  from  an  increafe 
of  the  preventive  check,  may  be  placed  entirely 
on  the  fide  of  the  gains  to  the  caufe  of  happi- 
nefs  and  virtue. 

It  is  lefs  the  object  of  the  prefent  work  to 
propofe  new  plans  of  improving  fociety,  than  to 
inculcate  the  neceffity  of  refting  contented  with 
that  mode  of  improvement,  which  is  dictated 
by  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  of  not  obftructing 
the  advances,  which  would  otherwife  be  made 
in  this  way. 

It  would  be  undoubtedly  highly  advantageous, 
that  all  our  pofitive  inftitutions,  and  the  whole 
tenour  of  our  conduct  to  the  poor,  mould  be 
fuch  as  actively  to  cooperate  with  that  leffon 
of  prudence  inculcated  by  the  common  courfe 
of  human  events  ;  and  if  we  take  upon  ourfelves 
fometimes  to  mitigate  the  natural  punifhments 
of  imprudence,  that  we  could  balance  it  by 
increafing  the  rewards  of  an  oppofite  conduct. 
But  much  would  be  done,  if  merely  the  inftitu- 
tions which  directly  tend  to  encourage  marriage 
were  gradually  changed,  and  we  ceafed  to  cir- 
culate 
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Lculate  opinions  and  inculcate  doctrines,  which 
fipofitively  counteract  the  leifons  of  nature. 

The  limited  good,  which  it  is  fometimes  in 
Lour  power  to  effect,  is  often  loft  by  attempting 
ttoo  much,  and  by  making  the  adoption  of  fome 
particular  plan  eflentially  necefTary  even  to  a 
partial  degree  of  fuccefs.  In  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  reafonings  of  this  work,  I  hope 
ithat  I  have  avoided  this  error.  I  wifh  to  prefs 
on  the  recollection  of  the  reader,  that,  though  I 
may  have  given  fome  new  views  of  old  facts, 
and  may  have  indulged  in  the  contemplation  of 
a  confiderable  degree  of  pojfible  improvement, 
that  I  might  not  abfolutely  fhut  out  that  prime 
cheerer  hope ;  yet  in  my  expectations  of  pro- 
bable improvement,  and  in  fuggefting  the  means 
of  accomplifhing  it,  I  have  been  very  cautious. 
The  "gradual  abolition  of  the  poor  laws  has 
already  often  been  propofed,  in  confequence  of 
the  practical  evils,  which  have  been  found  to 
flow  from  them,  and  the  danger  of  their  be- 
coming a  weight  abfolutely  intolerable  on  the 
landed  property  of  the  kingdom.  The  efta- 
blilhmentof  a  more  extenfive  fyftem  of  national 
education  has  neither  the  advantage  of  novelty 
with  fome,  nor  its  difadvantages  with  others, 

E  E  2  to 
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to  recommend  it.  The  practical  good  effeetj 
of  education  have  long  been  experienced  in 
Scotland  ;  and  almoft  every  peribn  who  has 
been  placed  in  a  fituation  tojudge,  has  given  his 
teftimony,  that  education  appears  to  have  a  con- 
fiderable  effect  in  the  prevention  of  crimes,4 
and  the  promotion  of  induftry,  morality,  and 
regular  conduct.  Yet  thefe  are  the  only  plans 
which  have  been  offered  ;  and  though  the  adop- 
tion of  them  in  the  modes  fuggefted  would 
very  powerfully  contribute  to  forward  the  ob- 
ject of  this  work,  and  better  the  condition  of 
the  poor ;  yet  if  nothing  be  done  in  this  way, 
I  mall  not  abfolutely  defpair  of  fome  partial 
good  effects  from  the  general  tenour  of  the 
reafoning. 

If  the  principles  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
cftablifh  be  falfe,  I  moft  fincerely  hope  to  fee 

a  Mr.  Howard  found  fewer  prifoners  in  Switzerland  and 
Scotland,  than  other  countries,  which  he  attributed  to  a 
more  regular  education  among  the  lower  clavTes  of  the  Swifi 
and  the  Scotch.  During  the  number  of  years  which  the  late 
Mr.  Fielding  prelided  at  Bow-ftreet,  only  fix  Scotchmen 
were  brought  before  him.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that  of  the  perfons 
committed  the  greater  part  were  Irifh.  Preface  to  vol.  iii  of 
the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  p.  32. 

them 
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them  completely  refuted  ;  but  if  they  be  true, 
me  fubject  is  fo  important,  and  interefts  the 
Jjiueflion  of  human  happinefs  fo  nearly,  that  it  is 
J.mpoffible  that  they  mould  not  in  time  be  more 
T.ully  known,  and  more  generally  circulated, 
[Iwhether  any  particular  efforts  be  made  for  the 
tpurpofe  or  not. 

Among  the  higher  and  middle  claHes  of  fo- 
:iety,  the  effect  of  this  knowledge  would,  I 
nope,  be  to  direct  without  relaxing  their  efforts 
in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor  ;  to  mow 
:hem  what  they  can,  and  what  they  cannot  do  ; 
und  that,  although  much  may  be  done  by 'ad- 
vice and  inftruclion,  by  encouraging  habits  of 
Drudence  and  cleanlinefs,  by  difcriminate  cha- 
ity,  and  by  any  mode  of  bettering  the  prefent 
condition  of  the  poor,  which  is  followed  ,by  an 
mcreafe  of  the  preventive  check  ;  yet  that,  with- 
out this  laft  effect,  all. the  former  efforts  would 
»e  futile;  and  that,  in  any  old  and  well-peopled 
Hate,  to  affift  the  popr.  Jn  fuch  a,  manner  as  to 
enable  them  to  marry  as  early  as  they  pieafe,  and 
rear  up  large  families,  is  a  phyfical  irnpoffibility. 
This  knowledge,  by  tending  to  prevent  the  rich 
from  deftroying  the  good  effects  of  their  own  ex- 
:rtions,  and  wafting  their  efforts  in  a  direction 
where  fuccefs  is  unattainable,  would  confine  their 

E  e  3  attention 
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attention  to  the  proper  objects,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  do  more  good. 

Among  the  poor  themfelves,  its  effects  would 
be  Hill  more  important.  That  the  principal 
and  moll  permanent  caufe  of  poverty  has  little 
or  no  direct  relation  to  forms  of  government,  or 
the  unequal  divifion  of  property  ;  and  that,  as 
the  rich  do  not  in  reality  poffefs  the  power  of 
finding  employment  and  maintenance  for  the 
poor,  the  poor  cannnot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
poiTefs  the  right  to  demand  them  ;  are  import- 
ant truths  flowing  from  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation, which  when  properly  explained  would 
by  no  means  be  above  the  moft  ordinary  com- 
prehenfions.  And  it  is  evident,  that  every  man 
in  the  lower  clalTes  of  fociety,  who  became 
acquainted  with  thefe  truths,  would  be  difpofed 
to  bear  the  diftreffes,  in  which  he  might  be  in- 
volved, with  more  patience  ;  would  feel  lefs  dis- 
content and  irritation  at"  the  government,  and 
the  higher  claffes  of  fociety,  on  account  of  his 
poverty  ;  would  be  on  all  occafions  lefs  difpofed 
to  infubordination  and  turbulence  ;  and  if  he 
received  affiftance,  either  from  any  public  in- 
stitution, or  from  the  hand  of  private  charity, 
he  would  receive  it  with  more  thankfulncfs,  and 
more  juitly  appreciate  its  value. 
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If  thefe  truths  were  by  degrees  more  generally 
known,  which  in  the  courfe  of  time  does  not 
feem  to  be  improbable  from  the  natural  effects 
of  the  mutual  interchange  of  opinions,  the 
lower  claffes  of  people,  as  a  body,  would  be- 
come more  peaceable  and  orderly,  would  be  lefs 
inclined  to  tumultuous  proceedings  in  feafons 
of  fcarcity,  and  would  at  all  times  be  lefs  in- 
fluenced by  inflammatory  and  feditious  publi- 
cations, from  knowing  how  little  the  price  of 
labour  and  the  means  of  fupporting  a  family 
depend  upon  a  revolution.  '1  he  mere  know- 
ledge of  thefe  truths,  even  if  they  did  not  ope- 
rate fufficiently  to  produce  any  marked  change 
in  the  prudential  habits  of  the  poor  with  regard 
to  marriage,  would  ftill  have  a  moft  beneficial 
effect  on  their  conduct  in  a  political  light ;  and 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  mod  valuable  of  thefe 
effects  would  be  the  power,  that  would  refultto 
the  higher  and  middle  clafTes  of  fociety,  of  gra- 
dually improving  their  governments/  without 
the  apprehenfion  of  thofe  revolutionary  exceffes, 
the  fear  of  which,  at  prefent,  threatens  to  deprive 

Europe 

1  I  cannot  believe,  that  the  removal  of  all  unjuft  grounds  of 
difcontent  againft  conftituted  authorities  would  render  the 
people  torpid  and  indifferent  to  advantages,  which  are  really 

e  e  4  attainable 
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Europe  even  of  that  degree  of  liberty,  which  fhe 
had  before  experienced  to  be  practicable,  ancj 
the  falutary  effects  of  which  flic  had  long  en- 
joyed. 

From  a  review  of  the  {late  of  fociety  in  for- 
mer periods,  compared  with  the  prefent,  I 
mould  certainly  fay,  that  the  evils  refulting 
from  the  principle  of  population  have  rather  di- 
minifhed  than  increafed,  even  under  the  difad- 
yange  of  an  almofl:  total  ignorance  of  their 
real  caufe.  And  if  we  can  indulge  the  hope, 
that  this  ignorance  will  be  gradually  diffipatcd, 
it  does  not  feem  unreafonable  to  expect,  that 
they  will  be  ftill  further  diminimed.  The  in- 
creafe  of  abfolute  population,  which  will  of 
courfe  take  place,  will  evidently  tend  but  little 
to  weaken  this  expectation,  as  every  thing  de- 
pends upon  the  relative  proportions  between 
population  and  food,  and  not  on  the  abfolute 
number  of  people.    In  the  former  part  of  this 

attainable.  The  bleftings  of  civil  liberty  are  fo  great,  that 
they  furely  cannot  need  the  aid  of  fa  lie  coiourirft;  to  make 
them  defirable.  I  lhould  be  forry  to  think,  that  the  lower 
clafles  of  people  could  never  be  animated  to  after t  their  rights 
but  by  means  of  fuch  illufory  promiles,  as  will  generally 
make  the  remedy  of  refiftance  much  woifc  than  the  dii'eafe, 
that  it  was  intended  to  cure. 

work 
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work  it  appeared,  that  the  countries,  which  pof- 
fefled  the  feweft  people,  often  fuffered  the  moft 
from  the  effects  of  the  principle  of  population ; 
and  it  can  fcarcely  be  doubted,  that,  taking  Eu- 
rope throughout,  fewer  famines  and  fewer  dif- 
eafes  arifmg  from  want  have  prevailed  in  the 
laft  century,  thanthofe  which  preceded  it. 

On  the  whole  therefore,  though  our  future 
profpecls  refpecYmg  the  mitigation  of  the  evils 
arifing  from  the  principle  of  population  may 
not  be  fo  bright  as  we  could  wi(h,  yet  they  are 
far  from  being  entirely  difheartening,  and  by  no 
means  preclude  that  gradual  and  progreffive 
improvement  in  human  fociety,  which,  before 
the  late  wild  fpeculations  on  this  fubjeel,  was 
the  object  of  rational  expectation.  To  the  laws 
of  property  and  marriage,  and  to  the  apparently 
narrow  principle  of  felf-love,  which  prompts 
each  individual  to  exert  himfelf  in  bettering  his 
condition,  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  nobleft 
exertions  of  human  genius,  for  every  thing  that 
diftinguifhes  the  civilized  from  the  favage  {late. 
A  ftricl  inquiry  into  the  principle  of  population 
obliges  us  to  conclude,  that  we  mall  never  be 
able  to  throw  down  the  ladder,  by  which  we 
have  rifen  to  this  eminence;  but  it  bv  no  means 
proves,  that  we  may  not  rife  higher  by  the  fame 

means. 
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means.  The  ftructure  of  fociety,  in  its  great 
features,  will  probably  always  remain  unchanged. 
We  have  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  will  al- 
ways confifl  of  a  clafs  of  proprietors,  and  a  clafs 
of  labourers  ;  but  the  condition  of  each,  and  the 
proportion  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  may 
befo  altered,  as  greatly  to  improve  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  the  whole.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
melancholy  reflection,  that  while  the  views  of 
phyfical  fcience  are  daily  enlarging,  fo  as  fcarcely 
to  be  bounded  by  the  mofl  diftant  horizon,  the 
fcience  of  moral  and  political  philofophy  mould 
be  confined  within  fuch  narrow  limits,  or  at 
bed  be  fo  feeble  in  its  influence,  as  to  be  un- 
able to  counteract  the  obftacles  to  human  hap- 
pinefs  ariimg  from  a  fingle  caufe.  But  how- 
ever formidable  thefe  obftacles  may  have  ap- 
peared in  fome  parts  of  this  work,  it  is  hoped, 
that  the  general  refult  of  the  inquiry  is  fuch, 
as  not  to  make  us  give  up  the  improvement  of 
human  fociety  in  defpair.  The  partial  good 
which  feems  to  be  attainable  is  worthy  of 
all  our  exertions;  is  fufficient  to  direct  our 
cttorts,  and  animate  our  profpects.  And  al- 
though we  cannot  expect,  that  the  virtue  and 
happinefs  of  mankind  will  keep  pace  with  the 
brilliant  career  of  phyfical  difcovery,  yet  if  we 

are 
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are  not  wanting  to  ourfelves,  we  may  confi- 
dently indulge  the  hope,  that,  to  no  unimpor- 
tant extent,  they  will  be  influenced  by  its  pro- 
grefs,  and  will  partake  in  its  fuccefs. 
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In  the  preface  to  the  fecond  edition  of  this  Etray,  I 
exprefTed  a  hope,  that  the  detailed  manner,  in  which 
I  had  treated  the  fubject,  and  purfued  it  to  its  con- 
fequences,  though  it  might  open  the  door  to  many 
objections,  and  expofe  me  to  much   fe verity  of 
criticifm,  might  be  fubfervient  to  the  important  end 
of  bringing  a  fubject  fo  nearly  connected  with  the 
happinefs  of  fociety  into  more  general  notice.  Con- 
formably to  the  fame  views  I  mould  always  have 
felt  willing  to  enter  into  the  difcuffion  of  any  fe- 
rious  objections,  that  were  made  to  my  principles  or 
conclulions,  to  abandon  thofe  which  appeared  to 
be  falfe,  and  to  throw  further  lights,  if  1  could,  on 
thofe  which  appeared  to  be  true.    But  though  the 
work  has  excited  a  degree  of  public  attention  mucli 
greater  than  I  could  have  prefumed  to  expect,  yet 
very  little  has  been  written  to  controvert  it ;  and  of 
that  little,  the  greater!  part  is  fo  full  of  illiberal 
declamation,  and  fo  entirely  deftitute  of  argument, 
as  to  be  evidently  beneath  notice.    What  I  have  to 
fay  therefore  at  prefent   will  be  directed  rather 
more  to  the  objections,  which  have  been  urged  in 
converfation,  than  to  thofe  which  have  appeared  in 

print. 
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print.  My  object  is  to  correct  fome  of  the  mifre- 
pre  fen  tat  ions,  which  have  gone  abroad  rcfpecling 
two  or  three  of  the  moft  important  points  of  the 
Effay  ;  and  I  fhould  feel  greatly  obliged  to  thofe,  who 
have  not  had  leifure  to  read  the  whole  work,  if  they 
would  cafr  their  eyes  over  the  few  following  pages, 
that  they  may  not,  from  the  partial  and  incorrect 
flatements  which  they  have  heard,  miflake  the  im- 
port of  fome  of  my  opinions,  and  attribute  to  me 
others  which  I  have  never  held. 

The  fi rft  grand  objection  that  has  been  made  to 
my  principles  is,  that  they  contradict  the  original 
command  of  the  Creator,  to  increafe  and  multiply  and 
replenifh  the  earth.  But  thofe  who  have  urged  this 
objection  have  certainly  either  not  read  the  work,  or 
have  directed  their  attention  folely  to  a  few  detached 
pafTages,  and  have  been  unable  to  feize  the  bent 
and  fpirit  of  the  whole.  I  am  fully  of  opinion,  th3t 
it  is  the  duty  of  man,  to  obey  this  command  of  his 
Creator,  nor  is  there  in  my  recollection  a  fingle 
pafTage  in  the  work,  which,  taken  with  the  context, 
can,  to  any  reader  of  intelligence,  warrant  the  con- 
trary inference. 

Every  exprefs  command  given  to  man  by  his 
Creator  is  given  in  fubordination  to  thofe  great  and 
uniform  laws  of  nature,  which  he  had  previoufiy 
eflablifhed;  and  we  are  forbidden  both  by  reafon 
and  religion  to  expect,  that  thefe  laws  will  be 
changed  in  order  to  enable  us  to  execute  more 

readily 
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readily  any  particular  precept.    It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that,  if  man  were  enabled  miraculoufly  to  live 
without  food,  the  earth   would  be  very  rapidly 
replenifhed  :  but  as  we  have  not  the  flighted  ground 
of  hope,  that  fuch  a  miracle  will  be  worked  for 
this  purpofe,  it  becomes  our  pofitive  duty  as  rea- 
fonable  creatures,  and  with  a  view  of  executing  the 
commands  of  our  Creator,  to  inquire  into  the  laws 
which  he*  has  eUablifhed  for  the  multiplication  of 
the  fpecies.    And  when  we  find  not  only  from  the 
Ipeculative  contemplation  of  thefe  laws,  but  from 
the  far  more  powerful  and  imperious  fuggeftions  of 
our  fenfes,  that  man  cannot  live  without  food,  it  is 
a  folly  exactly  of  the  fame  kind  to  attempt  to  obey 
the  will  of  our  Creator  by  increafing  population 
without  reference  to  the  means  of  its  fupport,  as  to 
attempt  to  obtain  an  abundant  crop  of  corn  by 
fowing  it  on  the  way  fide  and  in  hedges,  where  it 
cannot  receive  its  proper  nourifhrnent.    Which  is 
it,  1  would  alk,  that  beft  feconds  the  benevolent  in- 
tentions of  the  Creator  in  covering  the  earth  with 
efculent  vegetables,  he  who  with  care  and  fordight 
duly  ploughs  and  prepares  a  piece  of  ground,  and 
fows  no  more  feed  than  he  expe61s  will  grow  up  to 
maturity,  or  he  who  fcatters  a  pronation  of  feed 
indiiferently  over  the  land,  without  reference  to  the 
foil  on  which  it  falls,  or  any  previous  preparation 
for  its  reception  ? 

It  is  an  utter  mifconception  of  my  argument  to 

infer, 
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infer,  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  population.  I  am  only 
an  enemy  to  vice  and  mifcry,  and  confequently  to 
that  unfavourable  proportion  between  population 
and  food,  which  produces  thefe  evils.  But  this  un- 
favourable proportion  has  no  neceflary  connection 
with  the  quantity  of  ablblute  population,  which  a 
country  may  contain.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more 
frequently  found  in  countries  which  are  very  thinly 
peopled,  than  in  thofe  which  are  populous. 

The  bent  of  my  argument  on  the  fubject  of  po- 
pulation may  be  illuftrated  by  the  inftance  of  a 
pafture  farm.  If  a  young  grazier  were  told  to  ftock 
his-  latfd  well,  as  on  his  frock  would  depend  his 
profits,  and  the  ultimate  fuccefs  of  his  undertaking, 
he  would  certainly  have  been  told  nothing,  but 
•what  was  frrictly  true.  And  he  would  have  to  ac- 
cufe  himfelf,  not  his  advifers,  if,  in  purfuance  of 
thefe  inftruclions,  he  were  to  pufh  the  breeding  of 
his  cattle,  till  they  became  lean  and  half-ftarved. 
His  inftructor,  when  he  talked  of  the  advantages  of 
a  large  ftock,  meant  undoubtedly  ftock  in  proper 
condition,  and  not  fuch  a  ftock,  as  though  it  might 
be  numerically  greater  was  in  value  much  Ids. 
The  expreffion  of  flocking  a  farm  well  does  not 
refer  to  particular  numbers,  but  merely  to  that  pro- 
portion which  is  heft  adapted  to  the  farm,  whether 
it  be  a  poor  or  a  rich  one,  whether  it  will  carry 
fifty  head  of  cattle  or  five  hundred.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly extremely  definable,  that  it  fhould  carry  the 

greater 
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rli  greater  number,  and  every  effort  ffiould  be  made  to 
HtefftcT.  this  objeft;  but  furely  that  farmer  could  not 
jjibe  eonlidered  as  an  enemy  to  a  large  quantity  of 
■ ; Hock,  who  fhould  infift  upon  the  folly  and  impro- 
I  priety  of  attempting  to  breed  fuch  a  quantity,  before 
lithe  land  was  put  into  a  condition  to  bear  if. 

The  arguments  which  I  have  ufed  refpecting  the 
incrcafe  of  population  are  exactly  of  the  fame  na- 
ture as  theie  juft  mentioned.  I  believe  that  it  \$ 
the  intention  of  the  Creator,  that  the  earth  mould 
be  replenifhed  ;a  but  certainly  with  a  healthy,  vir- 
tuous, and  happy  population,  not  an  unhealthy, 
vicious,  and  miferable  one.  And  if  in  endeavouring 
to  obey  the  command  to  increafe  and  multiply,  we 
people  it  only  with  beings  Of  this  latter  defcription, 
and  fuffer  accordingly,  we  have  no  right  to  impeach 
the  juftice  of  the  command,  but  our  irrational  mode 
of  executing  it. 

In  the  deiirablenefs  of  a  great  and  efficient  po- 
pulation, I  do  not  differ  from  the  warmeft  advocates' 
of  increafe.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge 
w  ith  the  writers  of  old,  that  it  is  not  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, but  extent  of  population,  that  meafures  the 
power  of  ftates.  It  is  only  as  to  the  mode  of  ob- 
taining a  vigorous  and  efficient  population,  that 
I  differ  from  them  ;  and  in  thus  differing  I  conceive 
myfelf  entirely  borne  out  by  experience,  that  great 
teft  of  all  human  fpeculations. 

aThts  opinion  I  have  expretfbd,  pag.  -101'  of  lire  4to.  edit,  and 
p.  239,  vol.  ii,  Svo.  edit. 

VOL.  II.  F  F  It 
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It  appears  from  the  undoubted  teftimony  of 
regifters,  that  a  large  proportion  of  marriages  and 
births  is  by  no  means  necerTarily  connected  with 
a  rapid  increafeof  population,  but  is  often  found  in 
countries  where  it  is  either  ftationary  or  increafing 
very  flowly.  The  population  of  fuch  countries  is 
not  only  comparatively  inefficient  from  the  general 
poverty  and  mifery  of  the  inhabitants,  but  invari- 
ably contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  perfons 
in  thofe  ftages  of  life,  in  which  they  are  unable  to 
contribute  their  fhare  to"  the  refources  or  the  de- 
fence of  the  date. 

This  is  raoft  ftrikingly  illuftrated  in  an  inftance 
which  I  have  quoted  from  M.  Muret,  in  a  chapter 
on  Switzerland,  where  it  appeared,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fame  population,  the  Lyonois  produced 
10  births,  the  Pays  de  Vaud  11,  and  a  particular 
parilli  in  the  Alps  only  8  ;  but  that  at  the  age  of 
20  thefe  three  very  different  numbers  were  all  re- 
duced to  the  fame.a  In  the  Lyonois  nearly  half  of 
the  population  was  under  the  age  of  puberty,  in 
the  Pays  de  Vaud  one  third,  and  in  the  parifli  of 
the  Alps  only  one  fourth.  The  inference  from 
fuch  facts  is  unavoidable,  and  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance to  fociety. 

The  power  of  a  country  to  incrcale  its  refources, 
or  defend  its  pofTeffions,  mud  depend  principally 
upon  its  efficient  population,  upon  that  part  of  the 

4  Pag.  2/1,  4to.  edit,  and  p.  3gg,  vol.  i,  8vo.  edit. 
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population  which  is  of  an  age  to  be  employed  ef- 
fectually in  agricultuie,  commerce,  or  w,ir;  but  it 
appears  with  an  evidence  little  fhort  of  demonfl ra- 
tion, that  in  a  country,  the  refources  of  which  do 
not  naturally  call  for  a  larger  proportion  of  births, 
fuch  an  increafe,  fo  far  from  tending  to  increafe  this 
efficient  population,  would  tend  materially  to  di- 
minifh  it.  It  would  undoubtedly  at  firli  increafe 
the  number  of  fouls  in  proportion  to  the  means  of 
fubfifrence,  and  confequently  cruelly  increafe  the 
prefTure  of  want ;  but  the  numbers  of  pei  Ions  rif- 
ing  annually  to  the  age  of  puberty  might  not  be  fo 
great  as  before,  a  larger  part  of  the  produce  would 
be  diftributed  without  return  to  children,  who 
would  never  reach  manhood ;  and  the  additional 
population,  inftead  of  giving  additional  flrength  to 
the  country,  would  efTcntially  lefTcn  this  ftrength, 
and  operate  as  a  conftant  obftacle  to  the  creation  of 
new  refources. 

We  are  a  little  dazzled  at  prefent  by  the  popu* 
lation  and  power  of  France,  and  it  is  known,  that 
Ihe  has  always  had  a  large  proportion  of  births : 
but  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  what  are  con- 
iidered  as  the  beft  authorities  on  this  fubjedt,  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  the  advantages  which  the  enjoys 
do  not  arife  from  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  ll:ue- 
ture  of  her  population  ;  but  folely  from  the  great 
abfolut  quantity  of  it,  derived  from  her  immenfe 
extent  of  fertile  territory. 

f  p  %  Necker, 
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Necker,  fpcaking  of  the  population  of  France 
fays,  that  it  is  fo  compofed,  that  a  million  of  in- 
dividuals prefent  neither  the  fame  force  in  war. 
nor  the  fame  capacity  for  labour,  as  an  equal  num- 
ber in  a  country  where  the  people  are  lefs  op- 
preiied  and  fewer  die  in  infancy/  And  the  view 
which  Arthur  Young  has  given  of  the  itate  of  the 
lower  claries  of  the  people  at  the  time  he  travelled  in 
France,  which  was  juft  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  leads  directly  to  the  fame  conclusion. 
According  to  the  Statlftique  generate  et  particutiere  de 
la  France  lately  published,  the  proportion  of  the  po- 
pulation under  twenty  is  almoft  in  England  it 
it  is  probably  not  much  more  than  -Jc.b  Confc- 

quently 

a  Necker  fur  les  Finances,  Torn,  i,  ch.  ix,  p.  263,  12mo. 
t  I  do  not  mention  these  numbers  here,  as  vouching  in  any  de- 
gree for  their  accuracy,  but  merely  for  the  fake  of  illuftrating  the 
fubjeft.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  data  reflecting  the  claififi- 
cations  of  the  population  of  different  countries  according  to  age, 
on  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed  with  fafety.  I  have  reafon 
to  think,  that  thofe  which  are  gi\en  in  the  Statijlique  Generate  were 
not  taken  from  actual  enumerations,  and  the  proportion  of  the  po- 
pulation Under  20,  mentioned  in  the  text,  for  England,  is  en- 
tirely conjectural,  and  certainly  too  final].  Of  this,  however,  we 
may  be  quite  fure,  that  when  two  countries,  from  the  proportion 
of  their  births  to  deaths,  increafe  nearly  at  the  fame  rate,  the  one, 
in  which  the  births  and  deaths  bear  the  greateft  proportion  to  the 
whole  population,  will  have  the  fraalleft  comparative  number  of 
perfons  above  the  age  of  puberty.  That  England  and  Scotland 
have,  in  every  million  of  people  which  they  contain,  more  indi- 
viduals.fit  for.  labour,  than  France,  the  data  we  have  are  fufficient 
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quently  out  of  a  population  of  ten  millions  England 
would  have  a  million  more  of  perfons  above  twenty 
than  France,  and  would  upon  this  fuppolition  have 
at  leaft  three  or  four  hundred  thoufand  more  males 
of  a  military  age.    If  our  population  were  of  the 
fame  defcription  as  that  of  France,  it  muft  be  in- 
creafed  numerically  by  more  thai)  a  million  and  a 
half,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  produce  from  England 
and  Wales  the  Time  number  of  perfons  above  the 
age  of  twenty  as  at  prefcnt ;  and  if  we  had  only  an 
increate  of  a  million,  our  efficient  ftrength  in  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  war,  would  be  in  the  moft 
decided  manner  diminifhed,  while  at  the  fame  time 
the  diftreffes  of  the  lower  clafTes  would  be  dread- 
to  determine;    but  in  what  degree  this  difference  exiffs  cannot 
be  afcertaineq,  without  better  information  than  we  at  prelent 
polfHs.    On  account  of  the  more  rapid  increale  of  population  in 
England  than  in  Fiance  before  the  revolution,  England  ought,  ce- 
teris paribus,  to  have  had  the  largeft  proportion  of  births,  yet  in 
Erauce  the  proportion  was  ^T  or  -fa,  and  in  England  only  -j'^. 

The  proportion  of  perfons  capable  of  bearing  arms  has  been 
sometimes  calculated  at  one  fourth,  and  fometimes  at  one  fifth, 
of  the  whole  population  of  a  country.    The  reader  will  be  aware 
of  the  prodigious  difference  between  the  two  erlimates,  fuppofrng 
them  to  be  applicable  to  two  different  countries.  In  the  one  cafe, 
a  population  of  20  millions  would  yield  five  millions  of  cffr&ive 
men;  and  in  the  other  cale,  the  lame  population  would  only 
yield  4  millions.     We  cannot  fnrcly  doubt  which  of  the  two 
kinds  of  population  would  be  of  the  moft  valuable  defcription 
both  with  regard  to  actual  firength,  and  the  creation  of  frefb  re- 
fources-.    Probably,  however,   there  are  no  two  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, in  which  the  difference  in  this  refpect  is  fo  great  as  that  be- 
tween i  and  -j.  * 

V  V  3  fully 
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fully  increafed.  Can  any  rational  man  fay,  that  an 
additional  population  of  this  defcript ion  would  be 
defirable,  either  in  a  moral  or  political  view  ?  And 
yet  this  is  the  kind  of  population,  which  invariably 
refults  from  direct  encouragements  to  marriage,  or 
from  t  e  want  of  perfonal  refpectabdity,  which  is 
occafioned  by  ignorance  and  defpotifm. 

It  may  perhaps  be  true,  that  France  fills  her 
armies  with  greater  facility  and  lefs  interruption  to 
the  ufual  labours  of  her  inhabitants  than  England  ; 
and  it  rauft  be  acknowledged,  that  poverty  and  want 
of  employment  are  powerful  aids  to  a  recruiting 
ferjeant ;  but  it  would  not  be  a  very  humane  pro- 
ject, to  keep  our  people  always  in  want,  for  the 
fake  of  enlifting  them  cheaper;  nor  would  it  be  a 
very  politic  project,  to  diminifh  our  wealth  and 
ftrength  with  the  fame  economical  view.  We 
cannot  attain  incompatible  objects.  If  we  pofTefs  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  keep  nearly  all  our 
people  conftantly  employed,  either  in  agriculture 
or  commerce,  we  cannot  expect  to  retain  the  oppo- 
fite  advantage  of  thrir  being  always  at  leifure,  and 
willing  to  enlift  for  a  very  fmall  fum.a  But  we 
may  reft  perfectly  afluret I,  that  while  we  have  the 
efficient  population,  we  fhall  ne  ver  want  men  to 
fill  our  armies,  if  we  propofe  to  them  adequate  mo- 
tives. 

a  This  fubjecl:  is  ftrikingly  illuftrnted  in  Lord  Selkirk's  lucid 
and  mafterly  obfenations  on  the  pretent  tiate  of  the  Highlands, 
and  on  the  caufes  and  probable  confequences  of  emigration,  to 
Which  I  can  with  confidence  refer  the  reader. 

In 
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In  many  parts  of  the  Efiay  I  have  dwelt  much 
on  the  ad  van  age  of  rearing  the  requiute  popula- 
tion of  any  country  from  the  final  left  number  of 
biiths.  I  have  ftated  expreftly,  that  a  decreafe  of 
mortality  at  all  ages  is  what  we  ought  chiefly  to 
aim  at ;  and  as  the  bed  criterion  of  happinefs  and 
good  government,  in  dead  of  the  largenefs  of  the 
proportion  of  births,  which  was  the  ufual  mode  of 
judging,  I  have  propofed  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pro- 
portion dying  under  the  age  of  puberty.  Confcious 
that  I  had  never  intentionally  deviated  from  thefe 
principles,  I  might  well  be  rather  furprifed  to  hear 
that  I  hid  been  confidered  by  fome  as  an  enemy  to 
the  introduction  of  the  vaccine  innoculation,  which 
is  calculated  to  attain  the  very  end,  that  I  have 
uniformly  confide  red  as  fo  deferable.  I  have  in- 
deed intimated  what  I  ftill  continue  moft  firmly  to 
believe,  that  if  the  refources  of  the  countrv  would 
not  permanently  admit  of  a  greatly  accelerated  rate 
of  increafe  in  the  population  (and  whether  they 
would  or  not  nmft  certainly  depend  upon  other 
caufes  betides  the  number  of  lives  faved  by  the 
vaccine  innoculation),1   one  of  two  things  would 

a  It  fhould  be  remarked  however,  that  a  young  perfon  faved 
from  death  is  more  likely  to  contribute  to  the  creation  of  frelh 
refources  than  another  birth.  It  is  a  great  lofs  of  labour  and 
food  to  begin  over  again.  And  univerfally  it  is  true,  that,  under 
fimilar  circumtlances,  that  article  will  come  the  cheapen1:  to  mar- 
ket, which  is  accompanied  by  feweft  failures. 

f  f  4  happen, 
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happen,  either  an  incrcafed  mortality  of  fome  other 
difeafes,  or  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  births. 
But  I  have  exprefTed  my  conviction,  that  the  latter 
effect  would  take  place  ;  and  therefore  confidently 
with  the  opinions  which  I  have  always  maintained, 
I  ought  to  be,  and  am  one  of  the  warmer!  friends 
to  the  introduction  of  the  cow-pox.  In  making 
every  exertion,  which  1  think  likely  to  be  effectual, 
to  increafe  the  comforts  and  diminifh  the  mortality 
among  the  poor,  I  act  in  the  moft  exact  conformity 
to  my  principles.  Whether  thofe  are  equally  con- 
fiftenr,  who  prpfefs  to  have  the  fame  object  in  view, 
and  yet  meafure  the  happiuefs  of  nations  by  the 
large  proportion  of  marriages  and  births,  is  a  point 
which  they  would  do  well  to  confider. 

It  has  been  faid  by  fome,  that  the  natural  checks 
to  population  will  always  be  fufficient  to  keep  it 
within  bounds,  without  reforting  to  any  other  aids ; 
and  one  ingenious  writer  has  remarked,  that  I  have 
not  deduced  a  fmgle  original  fact  from  real  obfer- 
vations,  to  prove  the  inefheiency  of  the  checks 
which  already  prevail.3  Thefe  remarks  are  cor- 
rectly true,  and  are  truifms  exa61y  of  the  fame  kind 
as  the  affertion,  that  man  cannot  live  without  food. 
For,  undoubtedly  as  long  as  this  continues  to  be  a 

Jaw  of  his  nature,  what  are  here  called  the  natural 

<  ■ 

aI  fhould  like  much  to  know  what  defcription  of  fafts  this 
gentleman  had  in  view,  when  he  made  this  obfervation.  If  I 
could  have  found  one  of  the  kind,  which  feems  here  to  be 
alluded  to,  it  would  indeed  have  been  truly  original. 

checks 
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check?  cannot  poffibly  fail  of  being  effectual.  Be-* 
fides  the  curious  truifm  that  thefe  affertions  involve, 
they  proceed  upon  the  very  ftrange  fuppofition,  that 
the  ultimate  object  of  my  work  is  to  check  popu- 
lation, as  if  any  thing  could  b«  more  deferable,  than 
the  moft  rapid  increafe  of  population  unaccom- 
panied by  vice  and  milery.    But  of  courfe  my  ulti- 
mate object  is  to  diminifh  vice  and  mifery,  and  any 
■checks  to  population,  which  may  have  been  fug-, 
<;eftcd,  arc  folely  as  means  to  accornplifh  this  end. 
To  a  rational  being,  the  prudential  check  to  popu- 
lation ought  to  be  considered  as  equally  natural 
with  the  check  from  poverty  and  premature  mor- 
tality, which  thefe  gentlemen  feem  to  think  fo  en- 
tirely fufficient  and  fatisfactory  ;  and  it  will  readily 
occur  to  the  intelligent  reader,  that  one  clafs  of 
checks  may  be  fubftituted  for  another,   not  onlv 
without  dfentially  diminifhing  the  population  of  a 
country,   but  even  under  a  conftantly  progrefTive 
increafe  of  it.J 

On  the  poflibility  of  increafing  very  confiderably 
the  effective  population  of  this  country,  I  have  ex~ 
prefTec!  mjfclf  in  fome  paris  of  my  work  more  fan- 
guinely,  perhaps,  than  experience  would  warrant. 
I  have  laid,  that  in  the  courfe  of  fome  centuries 
it  might  contain  two  or  three  times  as  many  ;nha- 

aBoth  Norway  and  Switzerland,  where  the  preventive  check 
prevails  the  mohY,  are  iticrealiog  with  fome  rapidity,  in  their  po- 
pulation ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  means  of  fnbnftencc,  they 
can  produce  more  males  of  a  military  age  than  any  other  country 
of  Europe. 

bitants 
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bitanls  as  at  prefent,  and  yet  every  perfon  be  both 
better  fed  and  better  clothed."  And  in  the  com- 
panion of  the  increafe  of  population  and  food  at 
the  beginning  of  the  EfTay,  that  the  argument 
might  not  feem  to  depend  upon  a  difference  of 
opinion  refpecling  facts,  I  have  allowed  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth  to  be  unlimited,  which  is  certainly 
going  too  far.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  therefore, 
that  it  mould  ftill  continue  to  be  urged  againft  me 
as  an  argument,  that  this  country  might  contain 
two  or  three  times  as  many  inhabitants  ;  and  it  is 
llill  more  curious,  that  fome  perfon s,  who  have  al- 
lowed the  different  ratios  of  increafe  on  which  all 
my  principal  conclufions  are  founded,  have  frill 
afTerted,  that  no  difficulty  or  ditlrefs  could  arife 
from  population,  till  the  productions  of  the  earth 
could  not  be  further  increafed.  I  doubt  whether  a 
Itronger  intlance  could  readily  be  produced  of  the 
total  abfence  of  the  power  of  reafoning,  than  this 
afiertion,  after  fuch  a  conceffion,  affords.  It  in- 
volves a  greater  abfurdity  than  the  faying,  that  be- 
eaufe  a  farm  can  by  proper  management  be  made 
to  carry  an  additional  flock  of  four  head  of  catlle 
every  year,  that  therefore  no  difficulty  or  inconve- 
nience would  arife  if  an  additional  forty  were  placed 
in  it  yearly. 

The  power  of  the  earth  to  produce  fubiiftence  is 
certainly  not  unlimited,  but  it  is  firictly  fpeaking 

a  P.  512,  4to,  edit.    p.  274,  vol.  ii,  8vo  edit. 
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iindefinite ;  that  is,  its  limits  are  not  defined,  and  the 
[time  will  probably  never  arrive  when  we  fhall  be 
aable  to  lay,  that  no  further  labour  or  ingenuity  of 
iman  could  make  further  additions  to  it.     But  the 
[power  of'  obtaining  an  additional  quantity  of  food 
lfrom  the  ear.h  by  proper  management,  and  in  a 
(certain  time,  has  the  mjft  remote  relation  imagin- 
able to  the  power  ol  keeping  pace  with  an  u  n  re- 
ft ricted  iucreafe  of  population.     1  he  knowledge 
and  induftry,  which  would  enable  the  natives  of 
'New  Holland  to  make  the  belt  ufe  of  the  natu- 
iral  relources  of  their  country,  mutt,   without  an 
abfolute  miracle,   come  to  them  gradually  and 
tilowly  ;  and  even  then,  as  it  has  amply  appeared, 
would  be  perfectly  ineffectual  as  to  the  grand 
lobjecl ;  but  the  paffions  which  prompt  to  the  in- 
icreafe  of  population  are  always  m  full  vigour,  and 
are  ready  to  produce  their  full  effect  even  in  a  iiate 
tof  the  moti  helplefs  ignorance  and  barbaiifm.  it  w  ill 
be  readily  allowed,  that  the  realon  why  New  Hol- 
land, in  pioportion  to  us  natural  powers,  is  nwt  fo 
populous  as  C  hina,  is  the  want  of  thole  human  in- 
ftitutions  which  protect  propertv  and  encourage 
indnftry ;    but  the  milery  and  vice  which  prevail 
almoit  equally  in  botn  countries,  from  the  tendency 
of  population  to  men  ale  taller  than  the  means  of 
fubntlence,  form  a  diftinct  confide  ration,  and  arife 
from  a  ditlinct  caule.    T  cy  arife  from  the  incom- 
plete discipline  of  the  human  paifions  i  and  noper- 
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fon  with  the  flighteft  knowledge  of  mankind  has 
ever  had  the  hardihood  to  affirm,  that  human  in* 
flitutions  could  completely  difcipline  all  the  human 
paffions.  But  I  have  already  treated  this  fubjecTt  fo  , 
fully  in  the  courfe  of  the  work,  that  I  am  afhamed 
to  add  any  thing  further  here. 

The  next  grand  objection,  which  has  been  urged 
againft  me,  is  my  denial  of  the  right  of  the  poor  to 
fupport. 

Thofe  who  would  maintain  this  objection  with 
any  degree  of  conliftency  are  bound  to  fhow,  that 
the  different  ratios  of  increafe  with  refpect  to  po- 
pulation and  food,  which  I  attempted  to  eftabiith 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Eflay,  are  fundamentally 
erroneous ;  as  on  the  fuppofition  of  their  being  true, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable.  If  it  appear,  as  it  muft 
appear  on  thefe  ratios  being  allowed,  that  it  is  not 
poffible  for  the  indufhy  of  man  to  produce  fuffi- 
cient  food  for  all  that  would  be  born,  if  every  per- 
fon  were  to  marry  at  the  time  when  he  was  firft 
prompted  to  it  by  inclination,  it  follows  irrefiftibly, 
thai!  all  cannot  have  a  right  to  fupport.  Let  us  for 
a  moment  fuppofe  an  equal  divifion  of  property  in 
any  country.  If  under  thefe  circumftances  one  half 
of  the  fociety  were  by  prudential  habits  fo  to  regu- 
late their  increafe,  that  it  exactly  kept  pace  with 
their  incrcafing  cultivation,  it  is  evident,  that  they 
would  always  remain  as  rich  as  at  firft.  If  the 
pt^er  half  during  the  fame  time  married  at  the  age 
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Sf  puberty,  when  they  would  probably  feel  mod 
inclined  to  it,  it  is  evident,  that  they  would  foon 
Decome  wretchedly  poor.    But  upon  what  plea  of 
uftice  or  equity  could  this  fecond  half  of  the  fo- 
;iety  claim  a  right,  in  virtue  of  their  poverty,  to 
any  of  the  polTeffions  of  the  firft  half?    This  po- 
verty had  arifen  entirely  from  their  own  ignorance 
or  imprudence;  and  it  would  be  perfectly  clear, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  had  come  upon  them, 
that  if  their  plea  were  admitted,  and  they  were  not 
buffered  to  feel  the  particular  evils  refulting  from 
their  conduct,   the  whole  fociety  would  fhortly  be 
involved  in  the  fame  degree  of  wretchednefs.  Any 
^voluntary  and  temporary  affiftance,  which  might  be 
•  given  as  a  meafure  of  charity  by  the  richer  members 
of  the  fociety  to  the  others,  while  they  were  learn- 
ing to  make  a  better  ufe  of  the  lerTons  of  nature', 
would  be  quite  a  diltinct  conlideration,  and  without 
doubt  moft  properly  applied  ;  but  nothing  like  a 
claim  of  right  to  iupport  can  poffibly  be  maintained, 
till  we  deny  the  premifes  ;  till  we  affirm,  that  the 
American  increafe  of  population  is  a  miracle,  and 
does  not  arife  from  the  greater  facility  of  obtaining 
the  means  of  iubfiftence.8 

In 

a  It  has  been  faid,  that  I  have  written  a  quarto  volume  to  prove, 
that  population  inqreafes  in  a  geometrical,  and  food  in  an  arith- 
metical ratio;  but  this  is  not  quite  true.  The  firft  of  thefe  pn> 
pofitions  I  confidertd  as  proved  the  moment  the  American 
increafe  was  related,  and  the  fecond  propofition  as  foon  as  it  was 

enunciated.    The  chief  object  of  my  work  was  to  inquire  what 

eftedb 
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In  fact  whatever  we  may  fay  in  our  declamations 
on  this  fubjec>j  almoit  the  whole  of  our  conduct  is 
founded  on  the  nonexiftence  of  this  right.  Jf  the 
poor  had  really  a  claim  of  right  to  fupport,  I  do  not 
think,  that  any  man  could  juftifv  his  wearing  broad 
cloth,  or  eating  as  murh  meal  as  he  likes  for  dinner; 
and  tbofe  who  afTert  this  right,  and  yet  are  rolling 
in  their  carriages,  living  every  day  luxuriously, 
and  keeping  even  their  horfes  on  food  of  which 
their  fellow  creatures  are  in  want,  mud  be  allowed 
to  a£l  with  the  greater!  inconfiftency.  Taking  an 
individual  inftance  without  reference  to  confe- 
rences, it  appears  to  me,  that  Mr.  (Jodwin's  argu- 
ment is  irrefiftible.  Can  it  be  pretended  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  a  part  of  the  mutton  which  I  expeel  to  eat 
to  day  would  not  be  much  more  beneficially  em- 
ployed on  fome  hard-working  labourer,  who  has 
not  perhaps  rafted  animal  food  for  the  laft  week,  or 
on  fome  poor  family,  who  cannot  command  fuffi- 
cient  food  of  any  kind  fully  to  fatisfy  the  cravings  of 
appelate  ?  If  thefe  infrances  were  not  of  a  nature  to 
multiply  in  proportion  as  fuch  wants  were  indifcri- 

effefts  thefe  laws,  which  I  confidered  as  eftablifhed  in  the  firft  fix 
pages,  had  produced,  and  werelikely  to  produce  on  fociety ;  a  fi:b- 
jeft  not  very  readily  ex'iaufted.  The  principal  fault  of  my  de- 
tails is,  that  they  are  not  fufficientlj  particular;  but  this  was  a 
fault,  which  it  was  not  in  mv  power  to  remedy.  It  would  be  a 
moft  curious,  and  to  e«erv  phildfophical  mind,  a  mofl  interefting 
piece  of  information,  to  know  the  extift  fliare  of  the  full  power  of 
increafe,  which  each  exilting  check  prevents;  butat  prefent  I  fee 
no  mode  of  obtaining  fuch  information. 

minately 
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minately  gratified,  the  gratification  of  them,  as  it 
i would  be  practicable,  would  be  highly  beneficial ; 
>and  in  this  cafe  I  mould  not  have  the  fmalleft  hefi- 
ttation  in  mod  fully  allowing  the  right.     But  as  it 
appears  clearly,  both  from  theory  and  experience, 
that,  if  the  claim  were  allowed,  it  would  foon  in- 
creafe  beyond  the  fojfib'il'ity  of  fatisfying  it;  and 
that  the  practical  attempt  to  do  fo  would  involve 
the  human  race  in  the  raoft  wretched  and  univerfal 
poverty ;  it  follows  necefTarily,  that  our  conduct, 
which  denies  the  right,  is  more  fuited  to  the  pre- 
fent  irate  of  our  being,  than  our  declamations  which 
allow  it. 

The  great  author  of  nature,  inded,  with  that 
wifdom  which  is  apparent  in  all  his  work?,  has 
not  left  this  concluflon  to  the  cold  and  fpeculative 
confederation  of  general  confequences.  By  making 
the  paffion  of  felf-love  beyond  comparifon  ftronger 
than  the  paffion  of  benevolence,  he  has  at  once  im- 
pelled us  to  that  line  of  conduct,  which  is  effen- 
tial  to  the  prefervation  of  the  human  race.  If  all 
that  might  be  born  could  be  adequately  fupplied, 
we  cannot  doubt,  that  he  would  have  made  the  de- 
lire  of  giving  to  others  as  ardent  as  that  of  fupplying 
ourfelves.  But  as  under  the  prefent  conftitution  of 
things  this  is  not  fo,  he  has  enjoined  every  man  to 
purfue,  as  his  primary  object,  his  own  lafety  and 
happinefs,  and  the  fafety  and  happinefs  of  thofe 
immediately  connected  with  him  ;  and  it  is  highly 
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inftructive  to  obfcrve,  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
iphere  contracts,  and  the  power  of  giving  effectual 
ailiftance  increafes,  the  defiie  incrcafes  at  the  fame 
time.  In  the  cafe  of  children,  who  have  certainly  a 
claim  of  right  to  the  fupport  and  protection  of  their 
parents,  we  generally  find  paremal  affection  nearly 
as  ftrong  as  felf-Iove  :  and  except  in  a  few  anoma- 
lous cafes,  the  laft  morfel  will  be  divided  into  equal 
Hi  arcs. 

By  this  wife  provifion  the  moft  ignorant  are  led 
to  promote  the  general  happinefs,  an  end  which 
they  would  have  totally  failed  to  attain,  if  the  mov- 
ing principle  of  their  conduit  had  been  benevo- 
lence.3 Benevolence  indeed,  as  the  great  and  con- 
Itant  fource  of  action,  would  require  the  moft  per- 
fect: knowledge  of  caufes  and  effects,  and  therefore 
can  only  be  the  attribute  of  the  Deity.  In  a  being 
fo  fhort -lighted  as  man,  it  would  lead  into  the 
grofTeft  errors,  and  foon  transform  the  fair  andcul- 
tivated  foil  of  civilized  fociety  into  a  dreary  fcene  of 
want  and  confufion. 

But  though  benevolence  cannot  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  our  being  be  the  great  moving  principle  of 
human  actions,  yet  as  the  kind  corrccter  of  the 
evils  arifing  from  the  other  ftronger  paflion,  it  is 
effential  to  human  happinefs,  it  is  the  balm  and 

a  In  faytng  this  let  me  not  be  fuppofed  to  give  the  flighted 
faucYion  to  the  fyftem  of  morals  inculcated  in  the  Fable  of  ihe 
Bees,  a  fyftem  which  I  confider  as  ablblutely  Jalfe,  and  directly 
contrary  to  the  juft  definition  of  virtue.  The  great  art  of  Dr. 
Mandeville  confuted  in  milhomcrs. 
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confolation  and  grace  of  human  life,  the  fource  of 
our  nobleft  efforts  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  and  of  our 
pureft  and  moft  refined  pleafures.  Conformably  to 
that  fyftem  of  general  laws,  according  to  which  the 
Supreme  Being  appears  with  very  few  exceptions  to 
;ac~r,  a  paffion  fo  ftrong  and  general  as  felf-love 
1  could  not  prevail  without  producing  much  partial 
•  evil :  and  to  prevent  this  paffion  from  degenerating 
into  the  odious  vice  of  felfifhnefs,*  to  make  us 
fympathife  in  the  pains  and  pica  fares  of  our  fellow  - 
(Creatures,  and  feel  the  fame  kind  of  intereft  in  their 
happinefs  and  mifery  as  in  our  own,  though  dimi- 
nifhed  in  degree;  to  prompt  us  often  to  put  our- 
felves  in  their  place,  that  we  may  underftand  their 
wants,  acknowledge  their  rights,  and  do  them  good 
as  we  have  opportunity  ;  and  to  remind  us  con- 
tinually, that  even  the  paffion  which  urges  us  to 
procure  plenty  for  ourfelves  was  not  implanted  in 
us  for  our  own  exclufive  advantage,  but  as  the 
means  of  procuring  the  greater!  plenty  for  all ; 
thefe  appear  to  be  the  objects  and  offices  of  benevo- 
lence. In  every  fituation  of  life  there  is  ample 
room  for  the  exercife  of  this  virtue :  and  as  each 
individual  rifesin  fociety,  as  he  advances  in  know- 

a  It  feems  proper  to  make  a  decided  diftin&ion  between  felf- 
love  and  felfifhnefs,  between  that  paffion,  which  under  proper 
regulations  is  the  fource  of  all  honourable  indnftry,  and  of  all  the 
neceffaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  the  fame  patfion  puflied 
to  excefs,  when  it  becomes  ufelefs  and  difgufting,  and  confe- 
quently  vicious. 
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ledge  and  excellence,  as  his  power  of  benefitting 
others  becomes  greater,  and  the  neceflary  attention 
to  his  own  wants  lefs,  it  will  naturally  come  in  for 
an  increafing  fhare  among  his  conftant  motives  of 
action.  In  fituations  of  high  truftand  influence  it 
ought  to  have  a  very  large  {hare,  and  in  all  public 
intlitutions  be  the  great  moving  principle.  Though 
we  have  often  reafon  to  fear,  that  our  benevolence 
may  not  take  the  moft  beneficial  direction,  we 
need  never  apprehend,  that  there  will  be  too  much 
of  it  in  fociety.  The  foundations  of  thatpaffion,  on 
which  our  prefervation  depends,  are  fixed  fo  deeply 
in  our  nature,  that  no  reafonings  or  addrefTes  to  our 
feelings  can  efientially  difturb  it.  It  is  juft  there- 
fore and  proper,  that  all  thepofitive  precepts  fhould 
be" on  the  fide  of  the  weaker  impulfe  ;  and  we  may 
fafely  endeavour  to  increafe  and  extend  its  influx 
ence  as  much  as  we  are  able,  if  at  the  fame  time  we 
are  conftantly  on  the  watch,  to  prevent  the  evil 
which  may  arife  from  its  mifapplication. 

The  law  which  in  this  country  entitles  the  poor 
to  relief  is  undoubtedly  different  from  a  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  natural  right ;  and  from  this 
difference,  and  the  many  counteracting  caufes  that 
arife  from  the  mode  of  its  execution,  it  will  not 
of  courfe  be  attended  with  the  fame  confequences. 
But  ftill  it  is  an  approximation  to  a  full  ac- 
knowledgment, and  as  fuch  appears  to  produce 
much  evil,  both  with  regard  to  the  habits  and  the 
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temper  of  the  poor.  I  have  in  cbnfequence  ven- 
tured to  fuggeft  a  plan  of  gradual  abolition,  which,' 
as  might  be  expected,  has  not  met  with  univerfal 
approbation.  I .  can  readily  underhand  any  ob- 
jections that  may  be  made  to  it  on  the  plea,  that, 
the  right  having  been  once  acknowledged  in  this 
country,  the  revocation  of  it  might  at  firft  excite 
difcontents  ;  and  lhould  therefore  moll  fully  concur 
in  the  propriety  of  proceeding  with  the  greateft 
caution,  and  of  ufing  all  poffible  means  of  pre- 
venting any  fudden  mock  to  the  opinions  of  the 
poor.  But  I  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend 
the  grounds  of  the  further  afTlrtion,  which  I  have 
fometimes  heard  made,  that  if  the  poor  were  really 
convinced,  that  they  had  no  claim  of  right  to  relief, 
they  would  in  general  be  more  inclined  to  be  dis- 
contented and  feditious.  On  thefe  occafions  the 
only  way  I  have  of  judging  is  to  put  myfelf  in  ima- 
gination in  the  place  of  the  poor  man,  and  con- 
lider  how  I  lhould  feel  in  his  tituation.  If  I  were 
told,  that  the  rich  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
laws  of  the  land  were  bound  to  fupport  me,  I 
could  not,  in  the  firft  place,  feel  much  obligation 
for  fuch  fupport ;  and  in  the  next  place,  if  I  were 
given  any  food  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  could  not 
fee  the  abfolute  necefTity  of  the  change,  which 
would  probably  be  the  cafe,  I  lhould  think  that  I 
had  good  reafon  to  complain.  I  lhould  feel,  that 
the  laws  had  been  violated  to  my  injury,  and  that 
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I  had  been  unjuftly  deprived  of  my  right.  Under 
thefe  circumftances,  though  I  might  be  deterred  by 
the  fear  of  an  armed  force  from  committing  any 
overt  acts  of  reliftance,  yet  I  mould  confider  myfelf 
as  perfeclly  juftified  in  fo  doing,  if  this  fear  were 
removed  ;  and  the  injury,  which  I  believed  that  I 
had  fuffered,  might  produce  the  moft  unfavourable 
effects  on  my  general  difpofitions  towards  the 
higher  clafTes  of.fociety.  I  cannot  indeed  conceive 
any  thing  more  irritating  to  the  human  feelings, 
than  to  experience  that  degree  of  diflrefs,  which,  in 
fpite  of  all  our  poor  laws  and  benevolence,  is  not 
unfrequently  felt  in  this  country  ;  and  yet  to  be- 
lieve, that  thefe  fufferings  were  not  brought  upon 
me  either  by  my  own  faults,  or  by  the  operation  of 
thofe  general  laws,  which  like  the  tempeft,  the 
blight,  or  the  peftilence,  are  continually  falling 
hard  on  particular  individuals,  while  others  entirely 
efcape,  but  were  occafioned  folely  by  the  avarice 
and  injuflice  of  the  higher  clafTes  of  fociety. 

On  the  contrary,  if  I  firmly  believe,  that  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  I  had  no 
claim  of  right  to  fupport,  I  mould,  in  the  firft  place, 
feel  myfelf  more  ftrongly  bound  to  a  life  of  induftry 
and  frugality ;  but  if  want,  notwithstanding,  came 
upon  me,  I  mould  confider  it  in  the  light  of  ncknefs, 
as  an  evil  incidental  to  my  prefent  fiate  of  being, 
and  which,  if  I  could  not  avoid,  it  was  my  duty  to 
bear  with  fortitude  and  relignation.    I  mould  know 
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from  paft  experience,  that  the  bed  title  I  could  have 
to  theaffiftance  of  the  benevolent  would  be  the  not 
having  brought  myfelf  into  diftrefs  by  my  own 
idlenefs  or  extravagance.  What  I  received  would 
have  the  bell:  effect  on  my  feelings  towards  the 
higher  clafles.  Even  if  it  were  much  inferior  to 
what  I  had  been  accuftomed  to,  it  would  ftill,  in- 
ftead  of  an  injury,  be  an  obligation  ;  and  confcious 
that  I  had  no  claim  of  right,  nothing  but  the  fear 
of  abfolute  famine,  which  would  overcome  all  other 
confiderations,  could  morally  juftify  renftance. 

I  cannot  help  believing,  that,  if  the  poor  in  this 
country  were  convinced,  that  they  had  no  claim  of 
right  to  fupport ;  and  yet  in  fcarcities  and  all  cafe» 
of  urgent  diftrefs  were  liberally  relieved,  which  I 
think  they  would  be ;  the  bond  which  unites  the 
rich  with  the  poor  would  be  drawn  much  clofer 
than  at  prefent,  and  the  lower  crafTes  of  fociety,  aft 
they  would  have  lefs  real  reafon  for  irritation  and 
difcontent,  would  be  much  lefs  fubject  to  thefe 
uneafy  fenfations. 

Among  thofe  who  have  objected  to  my  declara- 
tion, that  the  poor  have  no  claim  oi  right  to  fupport, 
is  Mr.  Young,  who,  with  a  harfhnefs  not  quite  be- 
coming a  candid  inquirer  after  truth,  has  called  my 
propofal  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  poor  laws 
a  horrible  plan,  and  afTerted,  that  the  execution  of 
it  would  be  a  moft  iniquitous  proceeding.  Let 
this  plan  however  be  compared  for  a  moment  with 
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that  which  he  himfelf  and  others  have  propofed, 
of  ^fixing  the  fum  of  the  poors  rates,  which  on  no 
account  is  to  be  increafed.  Under  fuch  a  law,  if 
the  diflrefFes  of  the  poor  were  to  be  aggravated  ten- 
fold, either  by  the  increafc  of  numbers  or  the  re- 
currence of  a  fcarcity,  the  fame  fum  would  in- 
variably, be  appropriated  to  their  relief.  If  the 
itatute  which  gives  the  poor  a  right  to  fupport  were 
to  remain  uhexpunged,  we  mould  add  to  the  cruelty 
.  of  flarving  them  the  extreme  injuftice  of  ftill  pro- 
fefjing.  to  relieve  them.  If  this  ftatute  were  ex- 
punged or  altered,  we  fliould  virtually  deny  the  right 
of  the  poor  to  fupport,  and  only  retain  the  abfurdity 
of  faying,  that  they  had  a  right  to  a  certain  fum  ;  an 
abfurdity  on  which  Mr.  Young  juftly  comments 
with  much  feverity  in  the  cafe  of  France/  In  both 
:.  .  >    :  cafes 

a  The  National  Affembly  of  France,  though  they  difapproved 
of  the  Englifh  poor  laws,  ftill  adopted  their  principle,  and  de- 
clared, that  the  poor  had  a  right  to  pecuniary  affiftance;  that  the 
Affembly  ought  to  confider  fuch  a  provifion  as  one  of  its  firft  and 
moft  facred  duties;  and  that  with  this  view,  an  expenfe  ought 
to  be  incurred  to  the  amouut  of  50  millions  a  year.  Mr.  Young 
juftly  obferves,  that  he  does  not  comprehend  how  it  is  porlible  to 
regard  the  expenditure  of  50  millions  a  facred  duty,  and  not  ex- 
tend that  50  to  100,  if  neceflity  fliould  demand  it,  the  100  to  200, 
the  200  to  300,  and  fo  on  in  the  fame  miferable  progreflion 
■which  has  taken  place  in  England.  Travels  in  France,  c.  xv, 
p.  4Z% 

I  fliould  be  the  laft  man  to  quote  Mr.  Young  againft  himfelf, 
if  I  thought  he  had  left  the  path  of  error  for  the  path  of  truth, 
as  fuch  kind  of  inconfiftency  I  hold  to  be  highly  praifeworthy. 
"But" thinking  on  the  contrary,  that  he  has  left  truth  for  error,  it  is 
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cafes  the  hardmips  which  they  would  differ  would 
be  much  more  fevere,  and  would  come  upon  them 
in  a  much  more  unprepared  Hate,  than  upon  the. 
plan  propofed  in  the  Effay. 

According  to  this  plan  all  that  are  already  mar- 
ried, and  even  all  that  are  engaged  to  marry  during 
the  courfeof  the  year,  and  all  their  children,  would 
be  relieved  as  ufual ;  and  only  thole  who  marry 
fubfequently,  and  who  of  courfe  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  made  better  provition  for  contingencies, 
would  be  out  of  the  pale  of  relief. 

Any  plan  for  the  abolition  of  the  poor  laws  mult 
prcfuppofe  a  general  acknowledgment,  that  they  are 
effentially  wrong,  and  that  it  is  necefTary  to  tread 
back  our  fteps.  With  this  acknowledgment,  what- 
ever objections  may  be  made  to  my  plan,  in  the  too 
frequently  {hort-fighted  views  of  policy,  I  have  no 
fear  of  comparing  it  with  any  other,  that  has  yet 
been  advanced,  in  point  of  juftice  and  humanity  ; 
and  of  courfe  the  terms  iniquitous  and  horrible 
"  pafs  by  me  like  the  idle  wind,  which  I  regard 
<f  not." 

Mr.  Young  it  would  appear  has  now  given  up 
this  plan.  He  has  pleaded  for  the  privilege  of 
being  inconfiftent,  and  has  given  luch  reaforis  lor 
it,  that  1  am  difpofed  to  acquiefce  in  them,  provided 

furely  juftifiabfe  to  remind  him  of  his  former  opinions.  Wc  may 
recnl  to  a  vicious  man  his  former  virtuous  conduct,  though  it 
would  be  ufelefs  and  indelicate  to  remind  a  virtuous  maa  of 
the  vices  which  he  had  reliuquiihea. 
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be  confines  the  exercife  of  this  privilege  to  different 
publications,  in  the  interval  between  which  he 
may  have  collected  new  facts  5  but  I  Mill  think  it  not 
quite  allowable  in  the  fame  publication:  and  yet 
it  appears,  that  in  the  very  paper,  in  which  he  has 
fo  feverely  condemned  my  fcheme,  the  fame  argu- 
ments, which  he  has  ufed  to  reprobate  it,  are  appli- 
cable with  equal  force  againft  his  own  propofal,  as 
he  has  there  explained  it. 

He  allows,  that  his  plan  can  provide  only  for  a 
certain  number  of  families,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  increafe  from  them  a  but  in  allowing  this, 
ne  allows,  that  it  does  not  reach  the  grand  difficulty 
attending  a  provifion  for  the  poor.  In  this  moll 
effential  point,  after  reprobating  me  forfaying,  that 
the  poor  have  no  claim  of  right  to  fupport,  he  is 
compelled  to  adopt  the  very  fame  conclufion  ;  and 
to  own,  that  ce  it  might  be  prudent  to  confider  the 
"  mifery,  to  which  the  progreffive  population  might 
"  be  fubject,  when  there  was  not  a  fufficient  de- 
"  mand  for  them  in  towns  and  manufactures,  as  an 
"  evil  which  it  was  abfolutely  and  phyfically  im- 
<c  poffible  to  prevent."  Now  the  fole  reafon  why 
I  fay,  that  the  poor  have  no  claim  of  right  to  fupport, 
is  the  phyfical  impoffibility  of  relieving  this  pro- 
greffive population.  Mr.  Young  exprefsly  acknow- 
ledges this  phyfical  impoffibility  ;  yet  with  an  in- 
confiftency  fcarcely  credible  flill  declaims  againft 
my  declaration. 

a  Annals  of  Agriculture,  No.  230,  p.  21Q. 
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The  power  which  the  focicty  may  poflefs  of  re- 
lieving a  certain  portion  of  the  poor  is  a  confider- 
ation  perfectly  diftinct  from  the  general  queftion ; 
and  I  am  quite  lure  I  have  never  faid,  that  it  is  not 
our  duty  to  do  all  the  good  that  is  practicable. 
JBut  this  limited  power  of  affifting  individuals  can- 
not poffibly  eftablilh  a  general  right.  If  the  poor 
have  really  a  natural  right  to  fupport,  and  if  our 
prefent  laws  be  only  a  confirmation  of  this  right,  it 
ought  certainly  to  extend  unimpaired  to  all  who 
are  in  diftrefs,  to  the  increafe  from  the  cottagers  as 
well  as  to  the  cottagers  ihemfelves  :  and  it  would  be 
a  palpable  injuftice  in  the  fociety,  to  adopt  Mr. 
Young's  plan,  and  purchafe  from  the  prefent  gene- 
ration the  disfranchifement  of  their  profterity. 

Mr.  Young  objects  very  ftrongly  to  that  pafTage 
of  the  Efiay,a  in  which  i  obferve,  that  a  man,  who 
plunges  himfelf  into  poverty  and  dependence  by 
marrying  without  any  profpect  of  being  able  to 
maintain  his  family,  has  more  reafon  to  accufe  him- 
felf, than  the  price  of  labour,  the  pariih,  the  avarice 
qf  the  rich,  the  inftitutions  of  fociety,  and  the  dif- 
penfations  of  Providence ;  except  in  as'  far  as  he 
has  been  deceived  by  thofe,  who  ought  to  have  in- 
ftructed  him.  In  anfwer  to  this,  Mr.  Young  fay9, 
that  the  poor  fellow  is  juftified  in  every  one  of 
thefe  complaints,  that  of  Providence  alone  excepted  ; 
and  that,  feeing  other  cottagers  living  comfortably 

*  Book  iv,  c,  iii,  p.  506,  4to.  edit,  vol,  iij  p.  264,  265,  8vo. 
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with  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  he  has  caufe  to 
accufe  inftitutions,  which  deny  him  that  which  the 
rich  could  wellfpare,  and  which  would  give  him  all 
he  wants.1    I  would  beg  Mr.  Young  for  a  moment 
to  conlider  how  the  matter  would  ftand,  if  his  own 
plan   were  completely  executed.     After  all  the 
commons  had  been  divided  as  he  has  propofed, 
if  a  labourer  had  more  than  one  fori,  in  what  re- 
fpect  would    the  fecond  or  third  be  in  a  dif- 
ferent iituation  from  the  man  that  I  have  fuppofed  r 
Mr.  Young  cannot  poffibly  mean  to  fay;  that,  if 
he  had  the  very  natural  defire  of  marrying  at 
twenty,  he   would   {Ml  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain, that  the  fociety  did  not  give  him  a  houfe 
and  three  or  four  acres  of  land.    He  has  in- 
deed exprefsly  denied  this   abfurd  confequence, 
though  in  fo  doing  he  has  directly  contradicted  the 
declaration  juft  quoted.15    The  progrellive  popu- 
lation, he  fays,  would,  according  to  his  fyftem,  be 
cut  off  from  the  influence  of  the  poor  laws,  and  the 
encouragement  to  marry  would  remain  exactly  in 
that  proportion  lefs  than  at  prefent.    Under  thefe 
circumftances,  without  land,  without  the  profpect 
of  pai  ifh  relief,  and  with  the  price  of  labour  only 
fiifficientto  maintain  two  children,  can  Mr.  Young 
ferioufly  think,  that  the  poor  man,  if  he  be  really 
aware  of  his  fituation,  does  not  do  wrong  in  mar- 
rying, and  ought  not  to  accufe  himfelf  for  following 

1  Annals  of  Agriculture,  No  239,  P-  22(5. 
b  Annals  of  Agriculture,  No.  239,  p.  214. 
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what  Mr.  Young  calls  the  -dictates,  of  God,  of  na- 
ture, and  of  revelation  ?  Mr.  Young  cannot  be 
unaware  of  the  wretchednefs,  that  mure  inevitably 
follow  a  marriage  under  fuch  chrumfiances.  His 
plan  makes  no  proviflon  whatever  for  altering  thefe 
circumftances.  He  muft  therefore  totally  difrrgard 
all  the  mifery  ariling  from  exccilive  poverty  j  or,  if 
he  allows,  that  thefe  fupernum  rary  members  mud 
necelfarily  wait,  either  till  a  cottage  with  land  be- 
comes vacant  in  the  country,  or  that  by  emigrating 
to  towns  they  can  find  the  me&ns  of  providing  for 
a  family,  all  the  declamation,  which  he  has  urged 
with  fuch  pomp  againft  deferring  marriage  in  my 
fyftem,  would  be  equally  applicable  in  his  own 
fytfem.  In  fact,  if  Mr.  Young's  plan  really  attained 
the  object,  which  it  profeffes  to  have  in  view,  that 
of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor  j  and  did  not 
defeat  its  intent  by  encouraging  a  too  rapid  multi- 
plication, and  confequently  lowering  the  price  of 
labour ;  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  not  only  the 
fupernumerary  members  juft  mentioned,  but  all  the 
labouring  poor,  muft  wait  longer  before  they  could 
marry,  than  they  do  at  prefent. 

The  following  propofition  may  be  faid  to  be 
capable  of  mathematical  demonfti  ation.  In  a  coun- 
try the  refources  of  which  will  not  permanently  admit 
of  an  increafe  of  population  more  rapid  than  theex- 
ifting  rate,  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people,  which  would  tend  to  diminifti  mortality, 
could  j)oJftbly  take  place  without  being  accompanied 

by 
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by  a  fmaller  proportion  of  births,  fuppoiing  of 
courfe  no  particular  increafe  of  emigration.1  To 
a  perfon  who  has  confidered  the  fubjeft,  there  is  no 
proportion  in  Euclid,  which  brings  home  to  the 
mind  a  ftronger  conviction  than  this  ;  and  there  is 
no  truth  fo  invariably  confirmed  by  all  the  regi tiers 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  that  have  ever  been 
collected.  In  this  country  it  has  appeared,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  the  population  A  61,  the  pro- 
portion of  births  to  deaths  is  about  4  to  3.  This  pro- 
portion with  a  mortality  of  1  in  40b  would  double 
the  population  m  83  years  and  a  half;  and  as  we 
cannot  fuppofe,  that  the  country  could  admit  of  more 
than  a  quadrupled  population  in  the  next  hundred 
and  fixty-fix  years,  we  may  lafely  fay,  that  its  re- 

*  With  regard  to  the  refources  of  emigration,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  4th  chapter,  Book  iii,of  the  Etfay.  Nothing  is  more  eafy 
than  to  fay,  that  three  fourths  of  the  habitable  globe  are  yet  un- 
peopled, but  it  is  by  no  means  fo  eafy  to  fill  thete  parts  with 
flourithing  colonies.  The  peculiar  circumstances  which  have 
caufed  thefpiritof  emigration  in  the  Highlands,  fo  clearly  ex- 
plained in  the  able  work  of  Lord  Selkirk  before  referred  to,  are 
not  of  conftant  recurrence;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  to  be  wifhed, 
that  they  fhould  be  fo.  And  yet  without  fome  fuch  circ um fiances, 
people  are  by  no  means  very  ready  to  leave  their  native  foil, 
and  will  bear  much  diftrefs  at  home,  rather  than  venture  on  theje 
diflant  regions.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  both  the  duty  and 
intereftof  governments  to  facilitate  emigration  -T  but  it  would  furely 
be  unjutt  to  oblige  people  to  leave  their  country  and  kindred 
againft  their  inclinations* 

k  Table  iii,  p.  238,  4to  edit ;  and  Table  ii,  p.  535,  536,  vol.  i, 
8vo.  edit. 
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tb.urces  will  not  allow  of  a  permanent  rate  of  in- 
creafe  greater  than  that  which  is  taking  place  at 
prefent.    But  if  this  be  granted,  it  follows  as  a  di- 
rect conclufion,  that  if  Mr.  Young's  plan,  or  any 
other,  really  lucceeded  in  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  and  enabling  them  to  rear  more  of 
their  children,  the  vacancies  in  cottages  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  expectants  would  happen 
flower  than  at  prefent,  and  the  age  of  marriage 
muft  inevitably  be  later.    Thofe,  therefore,  who 
propofe  plans  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  reprobate  later  or 
fewer  marriages,  are  guilty  of  the  moft  puerile  in- 
confiflency  ;  and  I  cannot  but  be  perfectly  aftonith- 
ed,  that  Mr.  Young,  who  once  underftood  the  fub- 
ject,  fhould  have  indulged  himfelf  in  fuch  a  poor 
declamation  about  pafiions,  profligacy,  burning, 
and  ravens.  It  is  in  fact  a  filly,  not  to  fay  impious, 
declamation  againft  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  dif- 
penfations  of  Providence. 

With  regard  to  the  expreffion  of  later  marriages, 
it  ftiould  always  be  recollected,  that  it  refers  to  no 
particular  age,  but  is  entirely  comparative.  The 
marriages  in  England  are  later  than  in  France,  the 
natural  confequence  of  that  prudence  and  refpec- 
tability  generated  by  a  better  government ;  and  can 
we  doubt,  that  good  has  been  the  refult  ?  The  mar- 
riages in  this  country  now  are  later  than  they  were 
before  the  revolution,  and  I  feel  firmly  perfuaded, 
that  the  increafed  healthinefs  obferved  of  late  years 

could 
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could  not  pofiibly  have  taken  place  without  this 
accompanying  circumftance.  1  wo  or  three  years 
in  the  average  age  of  marriage,  by  lengthening  each 
generation,  and  tending,  in  a  fmall  degree,  both  to 
diminifh  the  prolificknefs  of  marriages,  and  the 
number  of  born  living  to  be  married,  may  make  a 
confiderable  difference  in  the  rate  of  increafe,  and 
be  adequate  to  allow  for  a  confiderably  diminifhed 
mortality.  But  I  would  on  no  account  talk  of  any 
limits  whatever.  The  only  plain  and  intelligible 
meafure  with  regard  to  marriage  is  the  having  a 
fair  profpect  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  family. 
If  the  poflMIion  of  one  of  Mr.  Young's  cottages 
would  give  the  labourer  this  profpect,  he  would  be 
quite  right  to  marry ;  but  if  it  did  not,  or  if  he 
could  only  obtain  a  rented  houfe  without  land,  and 
the  wages  of  labour  were  only  fufficient  to  maintain 
two  children,  does  Mr.  Young,  who  cuts  him  oft; 
from  the  influence  of  the  poor  laws,  pre  fume  to  fay, 
that  he  would  ftill  be  right  in  marrying  ? a 

Mr.  Young  has  afTerted,  that  I  have  made  perfect 
chaftity  in  the  tingle  Hate  ablblutely  neceffary  to  the 
fuccefs  of  my  plan ;  but  this  furely  is  a  mifrepre- 
fcntation.    Perfect  virtue  is  indeed  abfolutely  ne- 

a  The  loweft  profpect,  with  which  a  man  can  bejuftified  in 
marrying,  feems  to  be  the  power,  when  in  health,  of  earning 
fuch  wages,  as  at  the  average  price  of  corn  will  maintain  the 
average  number  of  living  children  to  a  marriage. 

eeflary, 
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ceffary,  to  enable  man  to  avoid  all  the  moral  and 
pbyfical  evils,  which  depend  upon  his  own  con- 
duel:  •,  but  who  ever  expected  perfect  virtue  upon 
earth  ?  I  have  faid  what  I  conceive  to  be  ftrictly 
true,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  defer  marriage,  till  we 
can  feed  our  children  ;  and  that  it  is  alfo  our  duty, 
not  to  indulge  ourfelves  in  vicious  gratifications: 
but  I  have  never  faid,  that  I  expected  cither,  much 
lefs  both  of  thefe  duties,  to  be  completely  fulfilled. 
In  this,  and  a  number  of  other  cafes,  it  may  happen, 
that  the  violation  of  one  of  two  duties  will  enable 
a  man  to  perform  the  other  with  greater  facility; 
but  if  they  be  really  both  duties,  and  both  practi- 
cable, no  power  on  earth  can  abfolvc  a  man  from 
the  guilt  of  violating  either,  t  his  can  only  be  done 
by  that  God,  who  can  weigh  the  crime  againft  the 
temptation,  and  will  temper  juflice  with  mercy. 
The  moralift  is  ftill  bound  to  inculcate  the  prac- 
tice of  both  duties,  and  each  individual  muft  be 
left  to  act  under  the  temptations,  to  which  he  is 
expofed,  as  his  confeience  mall  chelate.  Whatever 
I  may  have  faid  in  drawing  a  picture  profejfedly 
viiionary,  for  the  fake  of  illuft ration,  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  my  principles  I  have  taken  man 
as  he  is,  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head. 
And  thus  viewing  him,  and  knowing  that  fome 
checks  to  population  muft  exift,  I  have  not  the 
flighted  hefitation  in  laying,  that  the  prudential 

check 
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check  to  marriage  is  better  than  premature  mor- 
tality. And  in  this  deeifion  I  feel  myfelf  completely 
juftified  by  experience. 

In  every  inftance  that  can  be  traced,  in  which  an 
improved  government  has  given  to  its  fubjecls  a 
greater  degree  of  forefight,  induftry,  and  pcrfonal 
dignity,  thefe  effects,  under  fimilarci rcum fiances  of 
increafe,  have  invariably  been  accompanied  by  a 
diminished  proportion  of  marriages.  This  is  a 
proof,  that  an  increafe  of  moral  worth  in  the  gene- 
ral character  is  not  at  lead  incompatible  with  an  in- 
creafe of  temptations  with  refpect  to  one  particular 
vice ;  and  the  infiances  of  Norway,  Switzerland, 
England,  and  Scotland,  adduced  in  the  laft  chapter 
of  the  EfTay,  fhow,  that  in  comparing  different 
countries  together,  a  fmaller  proportion  of  mar- 
riages and  births  does  not  necefTarily  imply  the 
greater  prevalence  even  of  this  particular  vice.  This 
is  furely  quite  enough' for  the  legiflator.  He  can- 
not eftimate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  degree,  in 
which  chattily  in  the  tingle  ftate  prevails.  His  ge- 
neral concluflons  mutt  be  founded  on  general  re- 
fults,  and  thefe  are  clearly  in  his  favour. 

To  much  of  Mr.  Young's  plan,  as  he  has  at  pre- 
fent  explained  it,  I  mould  by  no  means  object. 
The  peculiar  evil,  which  I  apprehended  from  it,  that 
of  taking  the  poor  from  the  confumption  of  wheat, 
and  feeding  them  on  milk  and  potatoes,  might  cer- 
tainly be  avoided  by  a  limitation  of  the  number  of 

cottages ; 
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cottages  ;  and  I  entirely  agree  with  him  in  thinking, 
that  we  lhould  not  be  deterred  from  making  500,  000 
families  more  comfortable,  becaufe  we  cannot  extend 
the  fame  relief  to  all  the  reft.  I  have  indeed  my- 
fclf  ventured  to  recommend  a  general  improvement 
of  cottages,  and  even  the  cow  fyftem  on  a  limited 
ifcale ;  and  perhaps  with  proper  precautions  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  land  might  be  given  to  a  confider- 
ablebodyof  the  labouring  claffes. 

If  the  law  which  entitles  the  poor  to  fupport 
^were  to  be  repealed,  any  plan,  which  would  tend  to 
render  fuch  repeal  more  palatable  on  its  firft  pro- 
mulgation, I  lhould  moft  highly  approve;  and  in 
ithis  view,  fome  kind  of  compact  with  the  poor 
imight  be  very  delirable.    A  plan  of  letting  land 
tto  labourers  under  certain  conditions  has  lately 
ibeen  tried  in  the  parifh  of  Long  Newnton  in  Glou- 
icefterfhire,  and  the  refult,  with  a  general  propofal 
'bunded  on  it,  has  been  fubmitted  to  the  public  by 
;Mr.  Eftcourt.    The  prefent  fuccefs  has  been  very 
riking  *,  but  in  this,  and  every  other  cafe  of  the 
ind,  we  fhould  always  bear  in  mind,  that  no  ex- 
periment refpecting  a  provilion  for  the  poor  can 
e  faid  to  be  complete,  till  fucceeding  generations 
ave  arifen.2    I  doubt  if  there  ever  has  been  an 

inftance 

a  In  any  plan,  particularly   of  a  diftribution  of  land,  as 
compenfation  for  the  relief  given  by  the  poor  laws,  the  fuc- 
eeding  generations  would  form  the  grand  difficulty.    All  others 
ould  be  perfectly  trivial  in  comparifon.    For  a  time  every 
vol,  II.  n  h  thin 
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inftance  of  any  thing  like  a  liberal  inflitution  for 
the  poor,  which  did  not  fucceed  on  its  firft  efta- 
blifhment,  however  it  might  have  failed  afterwards. 
But  this  confideration  fhould  by  no  means  deter  us 
from  making  fuch  experiments,  when  prefent  good 
is  to  be  obtained  by  them,  and  a  future  overbalance 
of  evil  not  juftly  to  be  apprehended.  It  fhould 
only  make  us  lefs  rafh  in  drawing  our  inferences. 

With  regard  to  the  general  queftion  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  lower  clafles  of  pofleffing  land, 
it  fhould  be  recollected,  that  fuch  pofleffions 
are  by  no  means  a  novelty.  Formerly  this 
fyftem  prevailed  in  almoft  every  countiy  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  prevails  at  prefent 
in  many  countries,  where  the  peafants  are  far  from 
being  remarkable  for  their  comforts,  but  are,  on 
the  contrary,  very  poor,  and  particularly  fubject.  to 
fcarcities.  With  refpect  to  this  latter  evil,  indeed, 
it  is  quite  obvious,  that  a  peafantry,  which  depends 
principally  on  its  poffeflions  in  land,  muft.  be  more 
expofed  to  it,  than  one  which  depends  on  the  ge- 
neral wages  of  labour.  When  a  year  of  deficient 
crops  occurs  in  a  country  of  any  extent  and  diver- 
lity  of  foil,  it  is  always  partial,  and  fome  diftricts 
are  more  affected  than  others.    But  when  a  bad 

thing  might  go  on  very  fmoothly,  and  the  rates  be  much  dimi- 
nifhedj  but  afterwards,  they  would  either  iucreafe  again  as  ra- 
pidly as  before,  or  the  fcheme  would  be  expofed  to  all  the  fame 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  mine,  without  the  fame 
juftice  and  confiftericy  to  palliate  them. 

crop 
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crop  of  grafs,  corn,  or  potatoes,  or  a  mortality 
among  cattle,  falls  on  a  poor  man  whofe  principal 
dcpendance  is  on  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  he  is 
in  the  mofl  deplorable  and  helplefs  fituation.  He 
is  comparatively  without  money  to  purchafe  fup- 
plies,  and  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with 
the  man  who  depends  on  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
who  will  of  courfe  be  able  to  purchafe  that  portion 
of  the  general  crop,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  which 
his  relative  fituation  in  the  fociety  entitles  him. 
In  Sweden  where  the  farmers  labourers  are  paid 
principally  in  land,  and  often  keep  two  or  three 
cows,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  peafants  of  one 
diftric/t  to  be  almoft.  frarving,  while  their  neighbours 
at  a  little  diftance  are  living  in  comparative  plenty. 
It  will  be  found  indeed  generally,  that,  in  almofl 
all  the  countries  which  are  particularly  fubjedt 
to  fcarcities  and  famines,  either  the  farms  are  very 
fmall,  or  the  labourers  are  paid  principally  in  land. 
China,  Indoflan  and  the  former  liate  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  furnifh  fome  proofs  among  many 
others  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  ;  and  in  re- 
ference to  the  fmall  properties  of  France,  Mr.  Young 
himfelf  in  his  tour  particularly  notices  the  diftrefs 
ariling  from  the  Icaft  failure  of  the  crops;  and  ob- 
ferves,  that  fuch  a  deficiency  as  in  England  pafTes 
almofl  without  notice,  in  France  is  attended  with 
dreadful  calamities.3 

a  Travels  in  France,  vol.  i,  c.  xii,  p.  40g.  That  country  will 
probably  be  the  leatt  liable  to  fcarcities,  in  which  agriculture  is 
carried  on  as  the  aloft  flouriihing  ma?mfatiure  of  the  ftate. 
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Should  any  plan  therefore  of  aflifting  the  poor  • 
by  land  be  adopted  in  this  country,  it  would  be 
absolutely  efTential  to  its  ultimate  fuccefs,  to  prevent 
them  from  making  it  their  principal  dependancc. 
And  this  might  probably  be  done  by  attending 
flrictly  to  the  two  following  rules.  Not  to  let  the 
divition  of  land  be  fo  great,  as  to  interrupt  the 
cottager  efTentially  in  his  ufual  labours  ;  and  always 
to  Hop  in  the  further  diftribution  of  land  and  cot- 
tages, when  the  price  of  labour,  independent  of  any 
afliftance  from  land,  would  not  at  the  average  price 
of  corn  maintain  three,  or  at  leafT.  two  children. 
Could  the  matter  be  fo  ordered,  that  the  labourer 
in  working  for  others  fhould  Hill  continue  to  earn 
the  fame  real  command  over  the  neceffaries  of  life 
that  he  did  before,  a  very  great  acceffion  of  com- 
fort and  happinefs  might  accrue  to  the  poor  from 
the  poffeffion  of  land,  without  any  evil  that  I  can  fore- 
fee  at  prefent.  But  if  thefe  points  were  not  attended 
to,  I  fhould  certainly  fear  an  approximation  to  the 
ftate  of  the  poor  in  France,  Sweden,  and  Ireland ; 
nor  do  I  think,  that  any  of  the  partial  experiments 
that  have  yet  taken  place  afford  the  flighteft  pre- 
iumption  to  the  contrary.  The  refult  of  theie  ex- 
periments is  indeed  exactly  fuch  as  one  fhould  have 
expected.  Who  could  ever  have  doubted,  that,  if 
without  lowering  the  price  of  labour,  or  taking  the 
labourer  off  from  his  ufual  occupations,  you  could 
give  him  the  produce  of  one  or  two  acres  of  land 
and  the  benefit  of  a  cow,  you  would  decidedly  raife 
his  condition  ?  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  he 

would 
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iwvould  retain  this  advantage,  if  the  fyflem  were  fo 
['extended,  as  to  make  the  land  his  principal  depen- 
Ldance,  to  lower  the  price  of  labour,  and,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Young,  to  take  the  poor  from  the 
Lconfumption  of  wheat,  and  feed  them  on  milk  and 
^potatoes.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  fo  marvellous, 
.as  it  does  to  Mr.  Young,  that  the  very  fame  fyflem, 
Invhich  in  Lincolnfhire  and  Rutlandmire  may  pro- 
puce  now  the  raoft  comfortable  peafantry  in  the 
IBritifh  dominions,  fhould  in  the  end,  if  extended 
kwithout  proper  precautions,  affimilate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labourers  of  this  country  to  that  of  the 
l  ower  clafTes  of  the  Trim. 

It  is  generally  dangerous  and  impolitic  in  a  go- 
vernment, to  take  upon  itfelf  to  regulate  the  fupply 
taf  any  commodity  in  requeft,  and  probably  the 
Lupply  of  labourers  forms  no  exception  to  the  gene- 
al  rule.    I  would  on  no  account  therefore  pro- 
pofe  a  pofitive  law  to  regulate  their  increafe ;  but 
bis  any  affiftance,  which  the  fociety  might  give  them, 
:annot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  unlimited,  the 
I  ine  may  fairly  be  drawn  where  we  pleafe  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  increafe  from  this  point,  every  thing 
.vould  be  left  as  before  to  individual  exertion  and 
ndividual  fpeculation. 

If  any  plan  of  this  kind  were  adopted  by  the 
government,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  might 
)e  made  the  means  of  giving  the  bell  kind  of  en- 
couragement and  reward  to  thofe  who  are  em- 
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ployed  in  onr  defence.    If  the  period  of  enlifting 
were  only  for  a  limited  time,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  every  perfon,  who  had  conducted  him- 
felf  well,  was  entitled  to  a  houfe  and  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  land,  if  a  country  labourer,  and  to  a  tene- 
ment in  a  town  and  a  fmall  penfion,  if  an  artificer, 
all  inalienable,  a  very  flrong  motive  would  be  held 
out  to  young  men,  not  only  to  enter  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  their  country,  but  to  behave  well  in  that 
fervice ;  and  in  a  fhort  time,  there  would  be  fuch  a 
martial  population  at  home,  as  the  unfortunate  ftate 
of  Europe  feems  in  a  moft  peculiar  manner  to  re- 
quire.   As  it  is  only  limited  affiflance,  that  the  fo- 
ciety  can  poffibly  give,  it  feems  in  every  refpect  fair 
and  proper,  that  in  regulating  this  limit  fome  im- 
portant end  iliould  be  attained. 

If  the  poor  laws  be  allowed  to  remain  exactly  in 
their  prefent  ftate,  we  ought  at  leaft  to  be  aware,  tq 
what  caufe  it  is  owing,  that  their  effects  have  not 
been  more  pernicious  than  they  are  obferved  to  be; 
that  we  may  not  complain  of,  or  alter  thofe  parts, 
without  which  we  mould  really  not  have  the  power 
of  continuing  them.    The  law  which  obliges  each 
parifh  to  maintain  its  own  poor  is  open  to  many 
objections.    It  keeps   the  overfeers  and  church- 
wardens continually  on  the  watch  to  prevent  new 
comers,  and  conftantly  in  a  ftate  of  difpute  with 
other  parifhes.  It  thus  prevents  the  free  circulation 
of  labour  from  place  to  place,  and  renders  its  price 
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very  unequal  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It 
.difpofes  all  landlords'  rather  to  pull  down  than  to 
build  cottages  on  their  eftatcs  and  this  fcarcity  ot 
habitations  in  the  country,  by  driving  more  to  the 
towns  than  would  otherwife  have  gone,  gives  a  re- 
lative difcouragement  to  agriculture,  and  a  relative 
encouragement  to  manufactures.  Thefe,  it  mud  be 
allowed,  are  no  inconfiderable  evils ;  but  if  the 
caufe  which  occafions  them  were  removed,  evils  of 
much  greater  magnitude  would  follow.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Young  in  thinking,  that  there  is  fcarcely 
a  parifh  in  the  kingdom,  where,  if  more  cottages 
were  built,  and  let  at  any  tolerably  moderate  rents, 
they  would  not  be  immediately  filled  with  new 
couples.  I  even  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that 
in  fome  places  this  want  of  habitations  operates  too 
Itrongly  in  preventing  marriage.  But  I -have  not 
the  leaft  doubt,  that,  confidercd  generally,  its  opera- 
tion in  the  prefent  ft  ate  of  things  is  moft  beneficial ; 
and  that  it  is  almofl  exclufively  owing  to  this  caufe, 
that  we  have  been  able  fo  long  to  continue  the  poor 
laws.  If  any  man  could  build  a  hovel  by  the 
road  fide,  or  on  the  neighbouring  Wafte,  without 
moleflation ;  and  yet  were  fecure,  that  he  and  his 
family  would  always  be  fupplied  with  work  and 
food  by  the  parifh,  if  they  were  not  readily  to  be 
obtained  el fe where  ;  I  do  not  believe,  that  it  would 
be  long  before  the  phyfical  impofiibility  of  execut- 
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ing  the  letter  of  the  poor  laws  would  appear.  It 
is  of  importance  therefore  to  be  aware,  that  it  is  not 
becaufe  this  or  any  other  fociety  has  really  the  power 
of  employing  and  fupporting  all  that  might  be 
born,  that  we  have  been  able  to  continue  the  pre- 
fent  fyftem  ;  but  becaufe  by  the  indirect  operation 
of  this  fyftem,  not  adverted  to  at  the  time  of  its 
eftablifhment,  and  frequently  reprobated  fince,  the 
number  of  births  is  always  very  greatly  limited,  and 
thus  reduced  within  the  pale  of  poffible  fupport. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  the  poor  laws  is  cer- 
tainly to  encourage  marriage,  but  a  clofer  attention 
to  all  their  indirect:  as  well  as  direct  effects  may 
make  it  a  matter  of  doubt  how  far  they  really  do 
this.    They  clearly  tend,  in  their  general  operation, 
to  difcourage  fobriety  and  economy,  to  encourage 
idlenefs  and  the  defertion  of  children,  and  to  put 
virtue  and  vice  more  on  a  level  than  they  othervvife 
would  be  ;  but  I  will  not  prefume  to  fay  positively, 
that  they  tend  to  encourage  population.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  proportion  of  births  in  this  country  com- 
pared with  others  in  limilar  circumftances  is  very 
fmall  i  but  this  was  to  be  expected  from  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  the  government,  the  more  refpectable  ilate 
of  the  people,  and  the  more  general  fpread  of  a  tatie 
for   cleanlinefs  and  conveniences.    And  it  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader,  that  owing  to  thefe 
caufes,  combined  with  the  twofold  operation  of  the 

poor  laws,  it  mull  be  extremely  difficult  to  afcer- 
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tain,  with  any  degree  of  precifion,  what  has  been 
their  effect  on  population.3 

The  only  argument  of  a  general  nature  againft 
the  EfTay,  which  Unices  me  as  having  any  confider- 
able  force,  is  the  following.  It  is  againft  the  appli- 
cation of  its  principles,  not  the  principles  themfelves, 
and  has  not,  that  I  know  of,  been  yet  advanced  in  its 
prefent  form.  It  may  be  faid,  that,  according  to  my 
own  reafonings  and  the  facts  ftated  in  my  work,  it 
appears,  that  the  diminifhed  proportion  of  birth?, 
which  I  conlider  as  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
invariably  follows  an  improved  government,  and 
the  greater  degree  of  perfonal  refpedtability  which 
it  gives  to  the  lower  claffes  of  fociety.  Confe- 
quently  allowing  the  defirablenefs  of  the  end,  it  is 
not  neceffary,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  to  rifk  the  pro- 
mulgation of  any  new  opinions,  which  may  alarm 
the  prejudices  of  the  poor,  and  the  effect  of  which 
we  cannot  with  certainty  forefeej  but  we  have 

aThe  raoft  favourable  light,  in  which  the  poor  laws  can  poflibly 
be  placed,  is  to  fay,  that  under  all  the  circumftances,  with  which 
they  have  been  accompanied,  they  do  not  encourage  marriage ; 
and  undoubtedly  the  returns  of  the  Population  Act  feem  to  war- 
rant the  aifertion.  Should  this  be  true,  many  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  in  the  Eflay  againft  the  poor  laws  will  of 
courfe  be  removed  ;  but  I  wifh  to  prefs  on  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  that  they  will  in  that  cafe  be  removed  in  ftrict  conformity 
to  the  general  principles  of  the  work,  and  in  a  mnnner  to  con- 
firm, rather  than  to  invalidate,  the  main  pofitions  which  it  has 
attempted  to  eftablith, 
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only  to  proceed  in  improving  our  civil  polity,  con- 
ferring the  benefits  of  education  upon  all,  and  re- 
moving every  obftacle  to  the  general  extcnfion  of 
all  thofe  privileges  and  advantages,  which  may  be 
enjoyed  in  common  ;  and  we  may  be  quite  fure,  that 
the  effect  which  I  look  forward  to,  and  which  can 
alone  render  thefe  advantages  permanent,  will 
follow. 

I  acknowledge  the  truth  and  force  of  this  argu- 
ment, and  have  only  to  obferve  in  anfwer  to  it,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  we  mould  not  pro- 
ceed with  more  celerity  and  certainty  towards  the 
end  in  view,  if  the  principal  caufes,  which  tend  to 
promote  or  retard  it,  were  generally  known.  In 
particular,  I  cannot  help  looking  forward  to  a  very 
decided  improvement  in.  the  habits  and  temper  of 
the  lower  claries,  when  their  real  fituation  has  been 
clearly  explained  to  them ;  and  if  this  were  done  gra- 
dually and  cautioufly,  and  accompanied  with  proper 
moral  and  religious  inftructions,  I  fhould  not  ex- 
peel  any  danger  from  it.  I  am  always  unwilling  to 
believe,  that  the  general  diffemination  of  truth  is 
prejudicial.  Cafes  of  the  kind  are  undoubtedly 
conceivable,  but  they  mould  be  admitted  with  very 
great  caution.  If  the  general  preemption  in  fa- 
vour of  the  advantage  of  truth  were  once  effentially 
maken,  all  ardour  in  its  caufe  would  fhare  the 
fame  fate,  and  the  interefts  of  knowledge  and  vir- 
tue moft  decidedly  fuffer.    It  is  befides  a  fpecies  of 
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arrogance  not  lightly  to  be  encouraged,  for  any 
man  to  fuppofe,  that  he  has  penetrated  further  into 
the  laws  of  nature  than  the  great  Author  of  them 
intended,  further  than  is  confident  with  the  good 
of  mankind. 

Under  thefe  impreffions  I  have  freely  given  my 
opinions  to  the  public.  In  the  truth  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  EfTay  I  confefs  that  I  feel  fuch  a 
confidence,  that,  till  fomething  has  been  advanced 
againft  them  very  different  indeed  from  any  thing 
that  has  hitherto  appeared,  I  cannot  help  confider- 
ing  them  as  incontrovertible.  With  regard  to  the 
application  of  thefe  principles  the  cafe  is  certainly 
different  j  and  as  dangers  of  oppolite  kinds  are  to 
be  guarded  againft,  the  fubjedfc  will  of  courfe  admit 
of  much  latitude  of  opinion.  At  all  events,  how- 
ever, it  muft  be  allowed,  that,  whatever  may  be  our 
determination  refpecling  the  advantages  or  difad- 
vantages  of  endeavouring  to  circulate  the  truths  on 
this  fubjecl  among  the  poor,  it  muft  be  highly  ad- 
vantageous, that  they  mould  be  known  to  all  thofe, 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  influence  the  laws 
and  inftitutions  of  fociety.  That  the  body  of  an 
army  mould  not  in  all  cafes  know  the  particulars 
of  their  fituation  may  poffibly  be  defirable ;  but 
that  the  leaders  fhould  be  . in  the  fame  date  of  ig- 
norance will  hardly,  I  think,  be  contended. 

Jf  it  be  really  true,  that  without  a  diminifhed 
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proportion  of  births*  we  cannot  attain  any  perma- 
nent improvement  in  the  health  and  happinefs  of 
the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  fecure  that  defcription  of 
population,  which,  by  containing  a  larger  fhare  of 
adults,  is  beft  calculated  to  create  frefh  refources, 
and  consequently  to  encourage  a  continued  increafe 
of  efficient  population  ;  it  is  furely  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance, that  this  fhould  be  known,  that,  if  we  take 
no  fteps  directly  to  promote  this  efFeeT:,  we  mould 
not  at  leaft,  under  the  influence  of  the  former  pre- 
judices on  this  fubje6f,  endeavour  to  counteract  itb. 

And 

*  It  fhould  always  be  recollected,  that  a  diminifhed  / retor- 
tion of  births  may  take  place  under  a  conflant  annual  increafe  of 
the  abfolute  number.  This  is  in  fact  exactly  what  has  happened 
in  England  and  Scotland  during  the  laft  forty  years, 

b  We  fhould  be  aware,  that  a  fcarcity  of  men,  owing 
either  to  great  loffes,  or  to  fome  particular  and  unufual  demand, 
is  liable  to  happen  in  every  country  ;  and  in  no  refpect  invali- 
dates the  general  principle,  that  has  been  advanced.  Whatever 
may  be  the  tendency  to  increafe,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  an  extraor- 
dinary fupply  of  men  cannot  be  produced  either  in  fix  months, 
or  fix  years  j  but  even  with  a  view  to  a  more  than  ufual  fupply, 
caufes  which  tend  todiminifh  mortality  are  not  only  more  certain 
but  more  rapid  in  their  effects,  than  direct  encouragements  to 
marriage.  An  increafe  of  births  may,  and  often  does,  take  place, 
without  the  ultimate  accomplifhment  of  our  object ;  but  fup- 
pofing  the  births  to  remain  the  fame,  it  is  impoOible  for  a  di- 
minifhed  mortality  not  to  be  accompanied  by  an  increafe  of  ef- 
fective population. 

We  are  very  apt  to  be  deceived  on  this  fubject  by  the  almoft 
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And  if  it  be  thought  unadvifeable  to  abolifh  the 
poor  laws,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  a  knowledge 
of  thole  general  principles,  which  render  them  in- 
efficient in  their  humane  intentions,  might  be  ap- 
plied fo  far  to  modify  them  and  regulate  their 
execution,  as  to  remove  many  of  the  evils  with  which 
they  are  accompanied,  and  make  them  lefs  ob- 
jectionable. 

There  is  only  one  fubject  more  which  I  Jfhall 
notice,  and  that  is  rather  a  matter  of  feeling  than 
of  argument.  Many  perfons,  whofe  underitandings 
are  not  of  that  defcription,  that  they  can  regulate 

conftant  demand  for  labour,  which  prevails  in  every  profperous 
country ;  but  we  fhould  confider,  that  in  countries  which  caiv 
but  juft  keep  up  their  population,  as  the  price  of  labour  muft  be 
fufficient  to  rear  a  family  of  a  certain  number,  a  fingle  man 
would  have  a  fuperfluity,  and  labour  would  be  in  conftant  de- 
mand at  the  price  of  the  fubfiftence  of  an  individual.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  in  this  country  we  could  foon  employ  double  the 
number  of  labourers,  if  we  could  have  them  at  our  own  price;  be- 
caufe  fnpply  will  produce  demand,  as  well  as  demand  fupply.  The 
prefent  great  extenfion  of  the  cotton  trade  did  not  originate  in  an 
extraordinary  increafe  of  demand  at  the  former  prices,  but  in  an 
increafed  fupply  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  which  of  courfe  imme- 
diately produced  an  extended  demand.  As  we  cannot  however 
obtain  men  at  fixpence  a  day  by  improvements  in  machinery,  we 
rauft  fubmit  to  the  neceffary  conditions  of  their  rearing ;  and 
there  is  no  man,  who  has  the  flighteft  feeling  for  the  happinefs  of 
the  raoft  numerous  clafs  of  fociety,  or  has  even  juft  views  of  po- 
licy on  the  fubject,  who  would  not  rather  choofe,  that  the  requi- 
lite  population  fhould  be  obtained  by  fuch  a  price  of  labour, 
combined  with  fuch  habits,  as  would  occafion  a  very  fmall  mor- 
tality, than  from  a  great  proportion  of  births,  of  which  compara- 
tively few  would  reach  manhood. 

their 
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their  belief  or  difbelief  by  their  iikes  or  diflikes, 
have  profeflfed  their  perfect  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  general  principles  contained  in  the  :  flay ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  have  lamented  this  conviction, 
as  throwing  a  darker  fhade  over  our  views  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  tending  particularly  to  narrow  our 
profpects  of  future  improvement.  In  thefe  feelings 
I  cannot  agree  with  them.  If,  from  a  review  of 
the  paft,  I  could  not  only  believe,  that  a  funda- 
mental and  very  extraordinary  improvement  in  hu- 
man fociety  was  poffible,  but  feel  a  firm  confidence 
that  it  would  take  place,  I  mould  undoubtedly  be 
grieved  to  find,  that  I  had  overlooked  fome  caufe, 
the  operation  of  which  wouid  at  once  blaft  my 
hopes.  But  if  the  contemplation  of  the  paft  hif- 
tory  of  mankind,  from  which  alone  we  can  judge  of 
the  future,  renders  it  almoft  impoffible  to  feel  fuch 
a  confidence,  I  confefs  that  I  had  much  rather  be- 
lieve, that  fome  real  and  deeply-feated  difficulty 
exifted,  the  conftant  ftruggle  with  which  was  cal- 
culated to  roufe  the  natural  inactivity  of  man,  to 
call  forth  his  faculties,  and  invigorate  and  improve 
his  mind  ;  a  fpecies  of  difficulty  which  it  muff  be 
allowed  is  moft  eminently  and  peculiarly  fuited  to 
a  ftate  of  probation  ;  than  that  nearly  all  the  evils 
of  life  might  with  the  moft  perfect  facility  be  re- 
moved, but  for  the  perverfenefs  and  wickednefs  of 
thofe  who  influence  human  inftitutions.1 

A  perfon 

a  The  mifery  and  vice  anting  from  the  preifure  of  the  popu- 
lation too  hard  againft  the  limits  of  fubfittence,  and  the  innery 

and 
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A  perfon  who  held  this  latter  opinion  muft 
necefTarily  live  in  a  conrlant  ftate  of  irritation  and 
difappointment.  The  ardent  expectations,  with 
which  he  might  begin  life,  would  foon  receive  the 
mod  cruel  check.  The  regular  progrefs  of  fociety, 
under  the  moft  favourable  circumftances,  would  to 
him  appear  flow  and  unfatisfaclory  i  but  inftead 
even  of  this  regular  progrefs,  his  eye  would  be  more 
frequently  prefented  with  retrograde  movements, 
and  the  moft  difheartening  reverfes.  The  changes, 
to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with  delight, 
would  be  found  big  with  new  and  unlooked-for  evils, 
and  the  characters,  on  which  he  had  repofed  the 
moft  confidence,  would  be  feen  frequently  deferting 
his  favourite  caufe,  either  from  the  leffons  of  expe- 
rience or  the  temptation  of  power.  In  this  ftate  of 
conrlant  difappointment,  he  would  be  but  too  apt 
to  attribute  every  thing  to  the  word  motives  ;  he 
would  be  inclined  to  give  up  the  caufe  of  improve- 
ment in  defpair;  and  judging  of  the  whole  from  a 
part,  nothing  but  a  peculiar  goodnefs  of  heart,  and 
amiablenefs  of  difpofttion,  could  preferve  him  from 

and  vice  arifing  from  promifcuous-  intercourfe,  may  be  confidered 
as  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  human  life.  That  it  is  poffible 
for  each  individual  to  tieer  ciear  of  both  thefe  rocks  is  certainly 
true,  and  a  truth  which  I  have  endeavoured  ftrongly  to  maintain ; 
but  that  thefc  rocks  do  not  form  a  difficulty  independent  of  hu- 
man inftitutions,  no  perfon  with  any  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft 
can  venture  to  affert. 

that 
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that  fickly  and  difgufting  mifanthfopy,  which  is 
but  too  frequently  the  end  of  fuch  characters. 

On  the  contrary,  a  perfon  who  held  the  other 
opinion,  as  he  would  fet  out  with  more  moderate 
expectations,  would  of  courfe  be  lefs  liable  to  difap- 
pointmcnt.  A  companion  of  the  heft  with  the 
worn:  ftates  of  fociety,  and  the  obvious  inference 
from  analogy,  that  the  befl:  were  capable  of  further 
improvement,  would  conftantly  prefent  to  his  mind 
a  profpect  fufficiently  animating,  to  warrant  his  moll 
perfevering  exertions.  But  aware  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  fubject  was  furrounded,  knowing 
how  often  in  the  attempt  to  attain  one  object  fome 
other  had  been  loft,  and  that  though  fociety  had 
made  rapid  advances  in  fome  directions,  it  had  been 
comparatively  flationary  in  others,  he  would  be 
conftantly  prepared  for  failures.  Thefe  failures, 
infteadof  creating  defpair,  would  only  create  know- 
ledge ;  inftead  of  checking  his  ardour,  would  only 
give  it  a  wifer  and  more  fuccefsful  direction  j  and 
having  founded  his  opinion  of  mankind  on  broad 
and  general  grounds,  the  difappointment  of  any 
particular  views  would  not  change  this  opinion  : 
but  even  in  declining  age  he  would  probably  be 
found  believing  as  firmly  in  the  reality  and  general 
prevalence  of  virtue,  as  in  the  exiftence  and  fre- 
quency of  vice  and  to  the  laft,  looking  forward 
with  a  juft  confidence  to  thofe  improvements  in 
fociety,  which  the  hiftory  of  the  paft,  in  fpite  of  all 
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the  reverfes  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  feems 

tclearly  to  warrant. 

It  may  be  true,  that  if  igorance  is  blifs,  'tis  folly 

to  be  wile  ;  but  if  ignorance  be  not  blifs,  as  in  the 
jprefent  inftance ,  if  ail  falfe  views  of  fociety  muft 
not  only  impede  decidedly  the  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment, but  necerTarily  terminate  in  the  moft  bitter 
(dilappointments  to  the  individuals  who  form  them  $ 
I  mall  always  think,  that  the  feelings  and  profpecls 
of  thole,  who  make  thejuftefteftimates  of  our  future 
expectations,  arc  the  moft  confolatory  ;  and  that  the 
characters  of  this  defcription  are  happier  them- 
felves,  at  the,  fartfe  time  that  they  are  beyond  com- 
panion more  likely  to  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment and  happinels  of  lbciety.a 

*  While  the  laft  fheet  of  this  Appendix  was  printing,  I  heard 
with  fame  fur,>t  ifc,  that  an  argument  had  been  drawn  from  the 
Principle  of  Population  in  favour  of  the  Have  trade.  As  the  juft 
conclufion  from  that  principle  appears  to  me  to  be  exactly  the 
contrary,  I  cannot  help  faying  a  few  words  on  the  lubjecl. 

If  the-  only  argument  againft  the  Have  trade  had  been,  that, 
from  the  mortality  it  occasioned,  it  was  likely  to  unpeople  Africa, 
or  extinguifti  the  human  race,  fome  comfort  with  regard  to  thefc 
fears  might,  indeed,  be  drawn  from  the  Principle  or  Population  j 
but  as  the  neceflity  of  the  abolition  has  never,  that  1  know  of, 
been  urged  on  the  ground  of  thefe  apprehensions,  a  reference  to 
the  lr.ws  which  reguhte  the  increafe  of  the  human  ipecies  was 
certainly  molt  unwife  in  the  friends  of  the  Have  trade. 

The  abolition  of  the  flave  trade  is  defended  principally  by  the 
two  following  arguments  : 

lft.  That  the  trade  to  the  coaft  of  Africa  for  flaves,  together 
with  their  fubfequent  treatment  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  productive 
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of  fo  much  human  mifery,  that  its  continuance  is  difgraceful  t« 
us  as  men  and  as  Chiift'ums. 

2d.  That  the  culture  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  could  go  on 
with  equal  advantage  and  much  greater  fecurity,  if  no  further 
importation  of  flaves  were  to  take  place. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  argument,  it  appears,  in  the  Eftay  on 
the  Principle  of  Population,  that  fo  great  is  the  tendency  of  man, 
kind  to  increafe,  that  nothing  but  fome  phyucal  or  moral  check, 
operating  in  an  c\cejfivc  and  unttfual  degree,  can  permanently 
keep  the  population  of  a  country  below  the  average  means  of 
fubfiftence.  In  the  Weft  India  iflands  a  conftant  recruit  of 
labouring  negroes  is  rieceflaryj  and  confequently  the  immediate 
checks  to  population  muft  operate  with  exceffive  and  unufual 
.force.  All  the  checks  to  population  were  found  refolvable  into 
moral  reflraint,  vice,  and  mifery.  In  a  ftate  of  fluvery  moral 
reftraint  cannot  have  much  influence;  nor  in  any  ftate  will  it  ever 
continue  permanently  to  diminifh  the  population.  The  whole 
effect,  ther'-fore,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  excejfwe  and  unujual ac- 
tion of  vice  and  mifery ;  and  a  reference  to  the  facts  contained 
in  the  Efla>  incontroyertibly  proves,  that  the  condition  of  the 
flaves  in  the  Weft  Indies,  taken  altogether,  is  moft  wretched, 
and  that  the  reprefentations  of  the  friends  of  the  abolition  cannot 
eafily  have  been  exaggerated. 

It  will  be  faid.,  that  the  principal  reafon,  why  the  flaves  in  the 
Weft  Indies  conftantly  diminifh,  is,  that  the  fexes  are  nor.  in 
equal  numbers,  a  confiderable  majority  of  males  being  always 
imported  ;  but  this  very  circumthmce  decides  at  once  on  the 
cruelty  of  their  (ituation,  and  muft  neceflarily  be  one  powerful 
caufe  of  their  degraded  moral  condition. 

It  may  be  faid  alfo,  that  many  towns  do  not  keep  up  their 
numbers,  and  yet  the  fame  objection  is  not  ma  le  to  them  on  that 
account  But  the  cafes  will  admit  of  no  companion.  If,  for  the 
fake  of  better  fociety  or  higher  wages,  people  are  willing  to  ex- 
pofe  tbemfelves  to  a  lefs  pu;e  air,  and  greater  temptations  to  vice, 
eo  hardfhip  is  fuffered,  that  can  reafonably  be  complained  of 
Tb«  fuperior  mortality  of  towns  falls  principally  npon  children, 
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nnd  is  fcarcely  noticed  by  people  of  mature  age.    The  fexes  arc 
1  equal  numbers,  and  every  man  after  a  few  years  of  indufiry 
lay  look  forward  to  the  happinefs  of  domeftic  life.    If  during 
ae  time  that  he  is  thus  waiting,  he  acquires  vicious  habits  which 
idifpofe  him  to  marriage,  he  has  nobody  to  blame  except  him- 
:lf.    But  with  the  negroes  the  cafe  is  totally  different.  The 
rnequal  number  of  the  fexes  (huts  out  at  once  the  majority  of 
uem  from  all  chance  of  domeftic  happinefs.    They  have  no  hope 
t f  this  kind  to  fweeten  their  toils,  and  animate  their  exertions 
lit  are  necetfaril>  condemned  either  'o  unceafiug  privation,  or  to 
e  raoft  vicious  excefles;  and  thus  fliut  out  from  every  cheering 
rrofpeci,  we  cannot  be  furprifed,  that  they  are  in  general  ready  to 
elcome  that  death,  which  fo  many  meet  with  in  the  prime  of 
ife. 

The  fecond  argument  is  no  lefs  powerfully  fupported  by  the 
principle  of  Population  than  the  firft.  It  appears,  from  a  very 
teneral  furvey  of  different  countries,  that  under  every  form  of 
'  ovei  nment,  however  unjuft  and  tyrannical,  in  every  climate  of 
jhhe  known  world,  however  apparently  unfavourable  to  health, 
t£  has  been  found,  that  population,  with  the  fole  exception 
Ibove  alluded  to,  has  been  able  to  keep  itfelf  up  to  the  level 
if  the  means  of  fubfiftence.  Confequently,  if  by  the  aboli- 
ion  of  the  trade  to  Africa  the  flaves  in  the  Weft  Indies 
rere  placed  only  in  a  tolerable  fituation,  if  their  civil  condition 
tnd  mora!  habits  were  only  made  to  approach  to  thofe,  which 
prevail  among  the  mafs  of  the  human  race  in  the  worft-governed 
countries  of  the  world,  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  laws  of 
nature  to  fuppofe,  that  they  would  not  be  able  by  pro- 
creation fully  to  fupply  the  efte&ive  demand  for  labour ;  and 
tt  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  a  population  fo  raifed  would  not  be 
n  every  point  of  view  preferable  to  that  which  exifts  at  prefent. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  a  confideration  of  the  laws, 
»which  govern  the  increale  and  decreafe  of  the  human  fpeciesj 
tends  to  flrengthen,  in  the  raoft  powerful  manner,  all  the  argu- 
ents  in  favour  of  the  abolition. 

"With  regard  to  the  ftate  of  fociety  among  the  African  nations. 
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it  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  that,  iu  defcribing  it,  the  quef. 
tion  oi  tin-  flave  trade  was  loreign  10  tny  purpofc  ;  and  I  might 
naturally  fear,  that  if  I  entered  upon  it  I  fhould  be  led  into  too 
long  a  digreflion.  But  certainly  all  the  facts,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  which  are  taken  principally  from  Park,  if  they  do  not 
abfolntely  prove,  that  the  wars  in  Aaica  are  excited  aud  aggra- 
vated by  the  traffic  on  the  coati,  tend  powerfully  to  confirm  the 
fuppofithn.  The  Hate  of  Africa,  as  i  have  defcribed  it,  is  exa&ly 
fuch  as  we  fhould  expect  in  a  country,  where  the  capture  of  men 
was  confidercd  as  a  more  advantageous  employment  than  agri- 
culture or  manufactures.  Of  the  ftate  of  thefe  nations  fome  hun- 
dred years  ago,  it  mult  be  confeffed,  that  we  have  little  knowledge 
that  we  can  depend  upon :  but  allowing  that  the  regular  plun- 
dering excurfions,  which  Park  defcribes,  are  of  the  moft  ancient 
date  5  yet  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe,  that  any  circumftance  which, 
like  the  European  traffic,  muft  give  additional  value  to  the  plun- 
der thus  acquired,  would  not  powerfully  aggravate  them,  and 
effectually  prevent  all  progrefs  towards  a  happier  order  of  things. 
As  long  as  the  nations  of  Europe  continue  barbarous  enough  to 
purchafc  flaves  in  Africa,  we  may  be  quite  fure,  that  Africa 
will  continue  barbarous  enough  to  fupply  them. 
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and  Lot ;  tl>etr  reparation,  an  illuftration  of  tlie 
caufe  which  overfpread  the  whole  earth  with  people,  i. 
I  10. 

AhyJJima  ;  ftate  of,  with  refpedl  to  the  checks  to  population,  i. 
184,  185. 

Africa,  of  the  checks  to  population  in  different  parts  of,  u 
170. 

great  difpofition  of  the  country  to  population  in  general, 
i.  170. 

—  counterbalanced  by  the  habits  of  the  Negro  nations.  See 
the  article  Negro. 

ftate  of  Abyffinia,  i.  T84,  185. 

—  ofEgvpt,  i.  189.  I 
Agows,  an  Abyffinian  nation,  dreadful  mifery  and  penury  of 

the,  i.  183. 

Agriculture,  very  great  encouragements  given  to  in  China,  u 
24510247. 
powerful  efFeft  of  thefe,  i.  248.  249. 
is  the  fole  fpecies  of  induftry  by  which  multitudes  can  exift, 
/  i.  272,  273. 

in  France,  rather  increafed  than  diminifhed  during  the  re- 
volution, i.  430. 

ftatements  refpe£ting  the  prefent  condition  of  irt  that  coun- 
try, i.  A44. 

procefles  for  abridging  agricultural  labour,  fometimes  tend 
ratJier  to  diminifh  than  increafe  the  whole  produce,  ii; 
128. 

of  the  definitions  of  wealth  ;   and  of  the  agricultural  and 

commercial  iyltems,  ii.  131. 
confequences  of  defining  wealth  as  the  grofs  produce  of  the 

land,  ii.  131. 

—  as  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  (Dr< 
Smith's  definition),  ii.  131. 

—as  the  clear  furplus  produce  of  the  land,  ii.  131. 
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{Agriculture:    of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  fvftems. 

Continued.) 

manufactures,  according  to  the  Economics,  an  objeft  on 
which  revenue  is  fpent,  and  not  part  of  the  revenue  it- 
felf,  ii.  135. 

commerce  and  manufactures  as  much  the  confequences  as 
the  caufes  of  the  wealth  of  Enghmd,  ii.  1  27. 

their  effect  in  encouraging  the  improvement  of  the  land, 
confideied,  ii.  138. 

different  effects  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  fyltems, 
ii.  145. 

ftate  of  England  with  refpect  to  agriculture  and  commerce 
in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  ii.  145. 

—  now  difadvantageoufly  changed  for  the  predominance 
of  the  commercial  fyftem,  ii.  146. 

price  of  labour  conlidered,  in  relation  to  this  fubject,  ii. 
147. 

different  effects  of  the  high  price  of  corn  and  of  rude  pro- 
duce as  occafioned  by  competition  among  different  na- 
tions, or  by  that  of  moneyed  wealth  at  home,  ii.  143. 

to  endeavour  to  lower  the  price  of  labour  by  encouraging 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  would  aggravate  the 
evil,  ii.  150. 

precarious  ftate  of  a  nation  depending  for  a  confulerable 

—  part  of  its  fupply  of  corn  upon  its  poorer  neighbours,  ii. 
152. 

— oppofite  condition' of  one  in  which  agricultural  wealth 
predominates,  ii.  152. 

four  very  ftrong  reafons  why  the  exportation  of  corn  is 
to  be  preferred  to  any  other  kind  of  export,  ii.  155. 

if  a  bounty  would  turn  a  nation  from  the  habit  of  impor- 
ting corn  to  that  of  exporting  it,  fuch  a  meafure  is  jufti- 
fiable  (See  further  the  article  Bounties),  ii.  158. 
See  alfo  the  article  Plenty. 
America,  period  in  which  population  has  doubled  itfelf  in  the 
northern  States  of,  i.  6. 

—  in  the  back,  fettlements,  i.  6. 

very  rapid  increafe  of  the  Englifh  colonies  in,  i.  557,  558. 

actual  population  of  the  United  States,  i.  56  c. 

hardfhips  experienced  in  the  firft  fettlement  of  lb  me  of  the 

Englifh  colonies,  ii.  59  to  61. 

See  alfo  the  article  Indians. 
Ancient  or  modern  nations,  queilion  of  the  fuperior  populouf- 

nefsof,  i.  297  to  302. 

Jnderfon, 
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j  Anderfon,  Mr. ;  his  erroneous  propofition,  that  every  increafe 
of  population  tends  to  increafe  relative  plenty,  and  vice 
verfa,  ii.  207  note. 
Arabia  Felix,  praclice  and  efTe£t  of  polygamy  in,  i.  180. 
Arabs.    See  the  article  Bedowecns. 

Ardour,  want  of,  in  the  men,  generated  hy  the  hardfhips  and 
dangers  of  favage  life,  i.  45. 

Anftotle,  faw  clearly  the  ftrong  tendency  of  population  to  in- 
creafe beyond  the  means  of  fubiiftence ;  methods  propo- 
fed  by  him  to  reprefs  its  redundance,  i.  280,  283. 

—  limiting  the  age  of  marriage,   the  number  of  children 
born,  and  the  period  of  procreating,  i.  2^0. 

his  further  obfervations  on  the  neceffity  of  regulating  the 

number  of  children,  i.  281,  282. 
points  out  an  enor  in  the  meafures  taken  to  increafe  the 

popularion  ofSpaita,  i.  2^3. 
Afia,  checks  to  population  among  the  modern  paftoral  tribes 

of  (See  the  article  Tartars),  i.  142. 

—  enumeration  of  checks,  i.  169. 

Augfburgh,  proportion  of  its  annual  marriages  to  its  population, 

i'379'.  B       I  % 

Banks;  the  increafed  circulating  medium  wanted  during  the 
late  fcarcity,  fupplied  principally  by  the  paper  of  the 
country  banks,  ii.  85,  86. 
this  increafed  iffiie  of  paper  rather  a  confequence  than  a 

caufe  of  the  high  pi  ice  of  provifions,  ii.  87. 
much  better  that  the  iflue  fhould  have  come  from  the  coun- 
try banks  than  the  Bank  of  England,  ii.  8  •. 
fome  advantage  might  be  derived  in  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  from  the  eftablifhment  of  fmall  coun- 
try banks  in  which  they  might  put  their  favings  out  to 
intereft,  ii.  40T. 

Barbadoes,  hardfhips  experienced  in  the  hrft  fettlement  of  the 
Englifh  colony  there,  ii.  61. 

Barbarifm,  extreme,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
and  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  i.  30,  31. 

Bedoweens ;  ftate  of,  with  refpedt  to  the  checks  to  population 
among  them,  i.  145,  152  to  158^ 

Beggars,  multitude  of,  in  Tibet,  i.  240. 

the  relief  given  to  common  beggars  often  does  hot  come 
under  the  appellation  of  charity,  ii.  354. 

Benefit  ciirs  ;  plan  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  pooi"  by 
the  compulfory  and  univtrfal  eftablifbment  of,  confider- 
ed,  ii.  ^64  to  368. 
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Berlin,  proportion  of  its  annual  marriages  to  its  population,  j. 
381 . 

Berne,  pi  oofs  of  the  powerful  operation  of  the  preventive  check 

to  population  in  the  town  and  cannon  of,  i.  411,  4.12. 
Births;  proportion  of.  to  deaths,  in  Norway,  i.  323. 

—  in  different  parts  of  Ruffia,  i.  50. 

—  in  Kngland  and  Wales,  i.  469. 

—  in  France,  i.  572. 

—  in  a  North- American  ftate,  i.  573. 

proportion  of  to  marriages,   in  England  and  Wales,  i. 
473- 

to  the  whole  population,  in  Ruffia,  i.  35^,  534. 

—  in  France,  before  and  during  the  revolution,  i.  433, 
436  note* 

in  England  and  Wales,  i.  466 

—  in  different  places  of  the  middle  parts  of  Europe,  i. 
385  to  390. 

births  in  the  Greek  church  in  Ruffia  for  the  year  1799,  i. 
372. 

a  greater  mortality  naturally  produces  a  greater  proportion 
of  births,  i.  39  7. 

See  alfo  the  articles  Frultfulnefs,  and  Rcgijlers. 
Bounties  on  the  exportation  of  corn  confidered,  ii.  161. 

in  difcuffing  this  fubjeel:,  the  private  intereff  of  the  farmers 

and  proprietors  fhould  never  enter  the  queftion,  ii.  16 I. 
apparent  effects  of  the  regulations  adopted  in  the  corn-laws 

of  1688  and  1700,  ii.  162. 
great  fluctuations  and  average  of  price  before  that  time,  ii. 

163. 

examination  of  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Smith  in  furpnrt  of 
his  affertion,  that  the  fall  of  price  happened  in  fpite  of  the 
bounty  and  could  not  have  happened  in  confequence  of 
it,  ii.  164. 

—  firft,  that  the  bounty  neceffarily  tends  to  raife  the  mo- 
ney price  ot  corn,  ii.  165. 

> —  fecond,  that  the  extenhon  of  the  foreign  market  fo  pro- 
cured, is  at  the  expenfe  of  the  home  market,  ii.  u6, 
167. 

—  third,  that  the  two  taxes  paid  by  the  people,  on  account 
of  the  bounty,  muff,  either  return  upon  the  farmer  by 
raffing  the  pi  ice  of  labour,  or  diminifh  the  whole  mar- 
ket of  coin  by  reftraining  the  population  ot  the  country^ 
ii.  168,  i6q, 

_  fourth,  that  as  the  monev  price  of  corn  regulate 
that  of  all  other  home-made  commodities,    the  ad- 
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( Bounties  on  the  exportation  of  corn.  Continued.) 

vantage  to  the  proprietor  from  the  increafed  price  is  not 
real,  ii.  171. 

 fifth,  that  the  nature  of  things  has  (lamped  upon  com 

a  real  value,  which  no  bounty  upon  exportation,  no 
monopoly  of  the  home  market,  can  raife,  nor  any  com- 
petition can  lower,  ii.  174. 

mode  in  which  a  bounty  upon  exportation  operates;  by 
encouraging  the  farmer  to  grow  more  corn,  ii.  177. 

—  by  placing  him  on  a  level  with  the  foieign  grower,  ii. 
180. 

—  by  giving  a  decided  encouragement  to  the  inveflment  of 
capital  in  agriculture,  ii.  181. 

—  bv  tending  ultimately  to  lower  the  average  price,  and  to 
prevent  variations  above  and  below  it,  ii.  183. 

operation  of  tire  bounty  on  the  value  of  filver,  ii.  j86\ 
the  corn  laws,  by  opening  a  larger  and  a  fleadier  demand 
for  our  corn,  mud  give  a  powerful  ftimulus  to  our  agri- 
culture, ii.  188. 
fpecific  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  an  unlimited  freedom 

of  importation  and  exportation,  ii.  189. 
fpeculation  on  the  probable  pernicious  confequences  of  an. 

importing  fyftem,  ii.  192. 
general  fyftem  of  ploughing  prejudicial,  ii.  197  note, 
the  mod  enlightened  fyftem  of  agriculture  can  never  keep 
pace  with  an  unchecked  population,  ii.  198. 
Brahmcns,  practice  of  marriage  among,  i.  235. 
Brandenburg!)  ;  proportion  of  yearly  deaths  and  births  to  the 
population,  in  the  fmall  towns  and  the  villages  of,  i. 
386,  459- 

variations  in  the  proportions  of  births  to  deaths  and  to  mar- 
riages, at  different  periods,  i.  548. 

churmark  of ;  proportion  of  its  annual  marriages  to  its  po- 
pulation, i.  380,  381. 

—  its  general  mortality,  i.  388. 

—  variations  in  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  and  to 
marriages,  in  different  periods,  i.  546,  547. 

neumark  of;  general  mortality  in,  i.  388. 
Brazil,  Portuguefe  colony  of ;  quick  progrefs  which  it  made 
in  population,  notwkhtlanding  its  ill  management,  i, 
.  .557- 

Britijh  ijles  ravaged  for  two  centuries  by  the  ancient  northern 
invaders,  i.  135. 

Brothers, 
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Brothers,  younger,  according  to  the  Hindoo  cuftoms.  cannot 
marrv  wirhout  difgrace  before  the  eldelt,  i.  2  q. 
in  Tibet  all  rhe  brothers  of  a  family  aflbciate  with  one  fe- 
male,  i.  23^. 

C 

CJMPINJE,  in  Brabant,  brought  into  cultivation  from  the 

ftale  of  a  barren  and  arid  fand,  ii.  219. 
Canada^  occafional  'amine  among  the  nations  of,  i.  70. 
Cannibalifm,  among  the  American  Indians  and  others,  i.  60, 
61,  82,  86. 
had  its  origin  probably  in  extreme  want,  i.  60. 
Cafatjhia  tribe  of  Tartars ;  ftate  of,  with  refpect  to  the  checks 

to  population  among  them,  i.  148* 
Celibacy  powerfully  inculcated  in  Tibet,  i.  2  8. 
Charity,  indifcriminate,  wherever  it  exifts,  will  never  want 
objects,  i.  240. 
of  the  Dhedtion  of  our  Charity,  ii  34.°. 
benevolence,  like  other  impulfes,  muft  befrequently  brought 

to  the  tefl  of  utility,  ii.  348. 
its  pernicious  effects  if  exercifed  indifcriminately,  ii.  34.9. 
the  effect  of  charity  upon  the  giver,   is  to  purify  and  exalt 

the  mind,  ii.  352. 
contrary  effect, — of  the  fums  diftributed  by  the  parochial 
laws,  ii.  353. 

—  of  the  fubfcription  given  in  fome  cafes  to  the  great  pub- 
lic inftitutions,  ii.  353. 

— of  the  relief  of  common  beggars,  ii.  354. 

oppofite  defcription  of  real  charity  :  voluntary  and  active,  in 
the  relief  of  proper  objects,  ii.  355. 

-—produces daily  advances  in  virtue,  in  thofe  who pradtife  itr 

the  power  of  giving  or  withholding  relief,  vefted  in  parifh- 
officers  and  juftices,  verv  different  in  its  nature  and  ef- 
fect from  voluntary  charity,  ii.  356. 

beneficial  confequences  to  the  general  ftate  of  the  poor,  of 
leaving  charity  to  be  voluntary,  ii.  357. 

poverty  and  mifery  always  increafe  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  iridifcri'minate  charity,  ii.  358. 

the  poor  muft  be  left  to  the  natural  confequences  of  their 
conduct  with  refpect  to  induflrv  and  marriage,  ii.  359. 

calamities  unmerited,  or  arifing  from  the  failure  of  well 
founded  expectations,  are  the  genuine  objects  of  charity* 
ii.  360. 

(Charity  : 
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(Charity  :  Of  the  Dire&ion  of.  Continued.) 
relief  to  the  idle  and  improvident,  in  the  fevereft  diftrefs, 
muft  be  fcanty,  ii.  360. 

—  urgent  diftrefs  from  accidents  unconnected  with  indo- 
lence and  improvidence,  not  within  thefe  reafonings,  ii. 

36l«  ■_ 

an  opportunity  of  doing  good,  however,  not  to  be  loft  from 
a  mere  fuppofed  poflibility  of  meeting  with  a  worthier 
object,  ii.  362. 
Chajlity,  reafon  why  thedifgrace  attending  its  breach  in  a  wo- 
man fhould  be  greater  than  in  a  man,  ii.  39  to  41. 

the  virtue  of  chaftity  has  a  real  and  lblid  foundation  in  na- 
ture and  reafon,  ii.  247. 

confide. ation  of  the  confequences  arifing  to  fociety  from 
want  of  chaftity,  compared  with  thofe  of  other  vices,  ii. 
275  to  281. 

Cheapnefs  of  provifions,  extraordinary,  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Siberia,  i.  206. 

Check,  ultimate,  to  the  increafe  of  population,  is  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  i.  4,  14,  k. 
.the  immediate  checks,  i.  15. 

thefe  latter  may  be  clafled  under  the  heads  of  preventive  and 
pojitivc  checks  (See  thofe  articles,  and  their  references), 
i.  15,  21. 

all  refolvable  into  moral  reftraint,  vice,  and  mifery,  i.  19, 
20,  29. 

proportion  in  which  the  preventive  and  the  pofitive  checks 

prevail  according  to  circumftances,  i.  21. 
mode  of  operation  of  the  general  checks  delcribed,  i.  22. 
checks  in  the  loweft.  ftage  of  human  fociety,  confidered,  i. 

—  among  the  American  InJians,  i.  42. 

—  in  the  iflands  of  the  South  Sea,  i.  79. 

—  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
i.  110. 

—  among  modern  paftoral  nations,  i.  142. 

—  in  different  parts  of  Africa,  i.  170. 

—  in  Siberia,  northern  and  fouthern,  r.  195. 

—  in  the  Turkiih  dominions  and  Perfia,  i.  211. 

—  in  Indoftan  and  Tibet,  i.  223. 

—  in  China  and  Japan,  i.  242. 

—  among  the  Greeks,  i.  272. 
- —  among  the  Romans,  i.  286. 

—  in  Norway,  i.  305, 

(  Checks 


(Checks  to  the  increafe  of  population.  Continued.) 

—  in  Sweden,  i.  ?a6. 

—  in  KulTia,  i.  350. 

—  in  the  middle  parts  of  Europe,  i.  373. 

—  in  Switzerland,  i.  30.3. 

—  in  France,  i. 

—  in  England,  i.  44Q. 

—  in  Scotland  and  lieland,  i.  482. 

the  want  of  food  is  the  mod  efficient  caufe  of  the  imm«- 

diate  checks,  i.  562. 
*i  modern  Europe  the  pofitive  checks  prevail  lefs,  and  the 

preventive  checks  more,  than  in  paft  times,  and  in  the 

lefs  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  i.  8c. 
Children,  fucking,  buried  alive  with  the  mother  at  her  death 

in  New  Holland,  i.  38. 
difficulty  of  rearing  children  in  a  favage  life,  i.  39. 
frequent  abandonment  and  deftru&ion  of  them  among  the 

American  Indians,  i.  49. 
in  China  bound  to  maintain  their  parents,  i.  251. 
where  property  is  equalized,  the  number  of  children  fhould 

be  limited,  according  to  Ariftotle,  i.  281,  282. 
every  child  that  dies  under  ten  years  of  age,  is  a  lofs  to  the 

nation  of  all  that  had  been  expended  in  its  fubfiftence, 

ii.  404. 

a  fpecific  relief  might,  without  any  rll  confequence,  be 
given  foi  every  child  above  the  number  of  fix,  ii.  410. 
See  alfo  the  article  Infanticide  ;   and  for  various  particulars 
.  refpecYmg  the  mortal. ty  of  children,  the  article  Deaths. 
Qh'ma  :  the  Moguls,  after  conquering  its  northern  provinces, 
propofed  in  council  to  exterminate  all  its  inhabitants,  i. 

its  State  w'th  Refpe£t.  to  the  Checks  to  Population,  i.  242. 
•ftimate  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  243. 

—  fmall  number  of  families  in  proportion,  i.  244. 
caufes  of  its  immenfe  population  ;  excellence  ol  the  foil,  it 

244,  245-  .  .    .  . 

« — very  great  encouragements  given  to  agriculture,  1.  245. 

—  and  to  marriage,  i.  2'0. 

effects  of  thefe  laft ;  abjecl  ftate  of  the  poor,  i.  252. 

inquiry  into  the  immediate  checks  by  which  this  vaft  po- 
pulation is  kept  down  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  fubfift- 
ence, i.  256. 

—  prudential  reflraints,  i.  257. 

—  vicious  intercourfe  of  the  fexes,  i.  259. 
> —  epidemic  difeales,  i.  260. 

(China  : 
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(China  :  its  State  with  Refpett  to  its  Checks  to  Population. 

Continued.) 

—  expofure  of  chMdien,  a' «d  infanticide,  i.  261,  263. 

—  frequent  famines  wars,  and  internal  commotions,  i. 
264. 

Its  flare  illuftrative  of  the  proportion,  thnt  an  increafe  of 
the  flock  or  revenue  of  a  nation  cannot  always  !>e  confi- 
de ed  as  an  increale  of  the  real  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  labour,  ii.  126  to  129.  / 
Chirignanes,  their  rapid  increafe  on  fetiling  in  the  mountains 
of  Peru,  i.  (£4. 

Chrijliamty  :  the  new  light  in  which  it  has  placed  our  duty 
with  refract  to  marr.age  and  population,  a  pleafing  con- 
firmation of  its  truth  and  divinity,  and  of  its  adaptation  to 
an  improved  ftate  of  lociety,  ii.  -56  2$n* 
Civil  liberty,  Effect  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  principal  Caufe 
of  Poverty  on,  ii  296 

this  would  powerfully  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  ra- 
tional freedom,  ii.  296, 

the  prefTure  of  diflretson  the  lower  clafTes,  with  their  habk 
of  attributing  it  to  their  lulers,  the  guardian  fpirit  of  de- 
fpotifm,  ii.  297. 

a  mob  the  mofr.  fatal  of  all  monfters  to  freedom,  ii.  298. 

—  its  tendency  to  product  tvranny,  ii.  298. 

the  degree  of  power  to  be  given  to  government,  and  the 
meafure  of  our  fubmiffion  to  it,  muft  be  determined  by 
general  expediency,  ii.  3m. 

conflant  tendency  in  all  power  to  encroach,  ii.  3'  2. 

the  country  gentlemen  of  England,  in  diminishing  their 
vigilance  as  guardians  of  freedom,  dt  ring  the  late  war,  ac- 
tuated lefs  by  corruption,  than  by  fear,  ariling  from  the 
ignorance  and  delufions  of  the  common  people,  ii  04. 

erroneous  principles  of  Paine's  Kights  of  Man,  ii.  64 

a  man  cannot  poffefs  a  right  to  iuhhfttiice  when  his  la- 
bour will  not  purchafe  it,  ii.  ;c6. 

—  abfurd  pofition  of  the  abbe  Raynal  on  this  fubject,. 
ii.  307. 

the  general  circulation  of  true  principles  on  this  point, 
would  counteract  the  milchievous  declamation!,  on  ihc 
unjufl  inft-tutions  of  fociety,  ii.  07 
the  fear  of  the  tyranny  or  folly  of  the  people  were  re- 
moved, the  tyranny  of  government  could  not  (tand, 
ii.  309. 

J11  effect  of  general  declamations  imputing  all  the  evils  of 
iocieiy  to  human  inftituuous,  ii.  310. 

("Civil 
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(Civil  liberty .    Con  t  i  n  u  ed.) 
under  the  beft  government  a  great  degree  of  mifery  might 
prevail  from  inattention  to  the  prudential  check  to  popu- 
lation, ii.311. 

the  influence  of  a  good  government  is  great  in  giving  the 
beft  direction  to  the  checks  which  are  inevitable,  ii.  312. 
grand  requifites  to  the  growth  of  prudential  habits,  ii.  31^. 

—  powerful  effects  of  a  rcprcfentative  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment in  this  lefpedl,  ii.  313. 

milcbievous  conlequences  of  the  hopes  entertained  by  the 
lower  clafTts,  of  immediate  relief  from  a  revolution,  ii.314. 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  (hare  attributable  refpecvtively  to 
government,  and  to  the  poor  themfelves,  of  the  unhap- 
pinefs  of  fociety,  would  powerfully  tend  to  promote  the 
cau(<-  of  rational  freedom,  ii.  315,  4?3- 
Cleves,  dukedom  of;  proportion  of  its  annual  marriages  to  its 

population,  i.  <8o. 
Climbing  trees;  vaft  labour  in,  to  which  the  natives  of  New 
Holland  are  compiled  for  the  means  of  fnbfiftence,  i.  33. 
Colonies,  new,  fettled  in  healthy  countries  where  room  and 
food  were  abundant,  have  conftanlly  made  a  rapid  pro- 
grefs  in  population,  i.  555* 
See  alio  the  article  Emigration. 
Commote:  Of  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Syftems. 

See  under  the  article  Agriculture. 
Condorcet,  M.  :  his  fyftem  of  equality  a  fingular  inftance  of 
attachment  to  principles  contradicted  by  every  day's  expe- 
rience, ii.  3. 

obferv^tions  on  his  ftatement  of  the  difficulties  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  progrefs  of  his  fyftem,  and  on  his  plans  for 
their  removal;  with  refpett  to  preletving  the  fame  po- 
pulation, ii.  4. 
— to  a  future  t  xcefs  of  population,  ii,  7. 

—  to  the  organic  perfectibility  of  man,  ii.  10, 

the  attemj  t  to  controvert  thefe  paradoxes  not  ufelefs,  ii. 
19. 

Corn:  a  nation  which  in  avenge  years  draws  but  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  its  corn  from  abroad,  much  more  precarioufly 
fituated  as  to  the  conhancy  of  it  fupphes,  than  .  3tes 
which  draw  altnofl  the  whole  of  their  conlumption  from 
that  lource,  ii.  1 22. 
difreiei>r  C  mf'ances  of  two  countries;  one  exporting 
niaiiu...^ures  and  impoiting  corn,  and  the  other  1  x- 

porting 
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(Corn.  Continued.) 
porting  corn   and   importing  manufactures,   li.  153 
to  155. 

four  very  ftrong  reafons  for  the  exportation  of  corn,  ii. 
155  to  158. 

if  a  bounty  can  turn  a  nation  from  the  habit  of  importing 
corn  to  the  habit  of  exportingit,  luch  a  regulation  is  jufU- 
fiable.  ii.  158. 

1 —  consideration  of  that  meafure  (Seethe  article  Boun- 
ties), ii.  161. 

See  alio  the  articles  Agriculture,  and  Poor  Laws  (under 
Poor  J. 

Cottages  ;  advantage  to  be  derived  in  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  from  a  general  improvement  of,  ii.  398,  400 
note. 

Ccjj  pox.    See  the  article  Small  pox. 

Cow-  ;  plan  ol  inij  roving  the  condition  of  the  poor  by  means 

of.  and  of  potatoe  grounds,  considered,  ii.  36    to  82. 
benefit  denied  by  cottagers  from  keeping  cows,  arifes  from 

its  being  peculiar,  and  would  be  considerably  dimmifh- 

ed   if  made  general,  ii  390  to  93. 
fome  advantage  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor 

mighr  v^fult  from  the  adoption  of  this  fyftem  upon  a  more 

confined  plan,  11.390,,  402?  403. 

D 

DANTZIC,  proportion  of  its  annual  marriages  to  itspopula-* 
tion,  i.  379 

Deaths  ;  proportion  of,  to  births,  in  Nor  .vay,  i.  323. 

—  in  different  parts  of  Kuffia,  i.  30. 

—  in  England  <>nd  Wales,  i.  469  to  471. 

pro;  ortion  of,  to  the  population,  in  Norway,  i.  305, 
- —  in  Sweden,  i.  327. 

—  in  France,  before  and  during  the  revolution,  i.  434, 
436  note. 

—  in  different  places  of  the  middle  paits  of  Europe,  i 
386. 

—  in  Rnflia,  i.  534. 

—  in  different  part   of  that  country,  and  average  mor- 
tality, i.  352,  35  . 

aerage  mortally  in  Scotland,  i.  483,  4P4. 

—  dependence  of  the  marriages  upon  the  deaths,  in  the 

(Deaths  : 
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Deaths:  proportion  of,  to  the  population.  Continued.) 

middle  pnrts  of  Eurone,  i  374103^5 
proportion  of  infants  dying  in  RufhVwithin  the  firft  year 

the  reg  liters  of  Peterfburg  give  a  much  greater  mortality 

of  female  children  than  of  male,  i.  357. 
comparative  mortality  at  different  periods  of  life  in  that 

city,  i.  3;8. 
— general  mortality  there,  i.  338. 

prodigious  mortality  in  the  foundling-hofpital  of  that  city, 
359- 

deaths  in  the  Greek  church  in  Ruffia  for  the  year  1790, 
i.372. 

in  countries  which  have  been  long  tolerably  well  peopled, 
death  is  the  moft  powerful  encouragement  to  marriage,  i. 

no  g-neral  meafure  of  mortality  for  all  countries  taken  to- 
gei'ier,  it  obtainable,  could  be  of  ufe,  i.  387. 

—-in  fingle  fhtes,  the  mortality  will  depend  greatly  upon 
the  proportion  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  towns  to  thofe  of  the 
country,  1.  388. 

—  neariift  average  meafure,  according  to  different  wri- 
ters, i.  388,  389. 

average  mortality  of  villages,  i.  328. 

a  greater  mortality  naturally  produces  a  greater  proportion 

of  bii  tbs,  i.  397. 
in  a  redundant  population,  everv  effort  to  reprefs  a  great 

mortality  will  be  vain,  ii.  282  to  291. 
the  average  number  of  deaths  muff  always  depend  on  the 

average  number  of  marriage;,  and  births,  ii.  286. 
See  alfo  the  article  Regijlers. 
Debauche: y,  vet  v  early  and  exceflive,  among  the  negro  nations 

of  Africa,  i.  172. 
Deformed  children  generally  expofed  among  the  American 

Indians,  i.  40,  50. 
Dcgwttfa  and  }  Ahyffinjan  countIieS,  deftroyed  by  war,  i.  185. 

6  ft  1 1'  €d }  y 

Defolativn,  inftance  of  a  very  extraordinary  one  among  the 

American  Indians  by  fome  epidemic,  i.55. 
Defrotifm  deflioys  the  preventive  check  to  population,  ii. 

2  1  J,  It  I. 

Dijeajes,  may  be  generally  confidered  as  indications  that  we 
have  offended  againlt  fome  of  the  laws  of  nature,  ii.  228, 

(Difeafes. 
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(Difeafes.  Continued.) 
a  diminifhed  malignancy  and  fatality  of  fome  difeafes, 
have  been  obferved  to  be  attended  with  an  equal  jncreaie 
of  thofe  qualities  in  others,  ii.  285.  • 
— fuch  an  effect  muft,  under  certain  circumftances,  inevi- 
tably take  place  from  the  laws  of  population,  ii.  286. 
—  cafe  of  the  eventual  extirpation  of  the  fmall  pox  by 
means  of  the  cow-pox,  confidered,  ii.  290. 
IDiftilleries ;  the  confumption  of  grain  in,  cannot  be  a  caufe  of 
famine,  but  tends  entirely  in  a  contrary  direction,  i.  268. 
IDrowmng  of  children,  Chinefe  editl  to  prevent,  i.  262,  263. 
JDuthil,  Scotch  parilh  of,  affords  an  extraordinary  inllance  of 
tendency  to  rap.d  increafe,  i.  491,  492. 

E  • 

IEAREEOIE  focieties  in  the  South  Sea  rflands,  i.  88,  95,  97. 
iEaJicr  i/land ;  ftate  of,  with  refpedl  to  the  checks  to  popula- 
tion, i.   102-;.    103.  ' 

[Education,  parochial  ;  beneficial  effects  that  would  attend  the 
eftablilhment  of  a  fvftem  of,  in  promoting  among  the 
lower  ranks  the  prudential  check  to  population,  ii.  339. 
among  the  ufual  topics  of  inftrudtion  fhould  be  impreffed 
juft  principles  on  the  fuhjedts  of  popubtion  and  mar- 
riage, ii.  339. 

advantage  of  adding  a  few  of  the  fimpleft  principles  of  poli- 
'  tical  economy,  ii.  340. 

we  have  been  miferably  deficient  in  the  inftru&ion  of  the 
poor,  perhaps  the  only  means  of  really  railing  their  con- 
dition, ii.  342. 

the  arguments  againfr  infi.rudi.ing  them  are  extremely  illibe- 
raj  and  feeble,  ii.  342. 

—  it  has  no  tendency  to  create  among  them  2  fpirit  of 
tumult  and  difcontent,  ii.  333,(422,  423.) 

—  would  render  them  Icis  likely  to  be  led  away  by  inflam- 
matory writings,  ii.  344. 

—  would  produce  great  pofitive  good  in  infpiring  them 
with  juft  notions  of  the  caufes  and  the  nature  of  their 
condition,  ii.  345. 

fuch  a  plan  would  contribute  to  train  up  the  rifing  gene- 
ration in  habits  of  fobriety,  induftry,  independence,  and 
prudence,  ii.  3  .6. 

—  would  raife  higher  that  ftandard  of  vvretchednefs  below 
which  mankind  will  not  continue  to  marry  ami  pro- 
pagate, ii.  346. 
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(Education,  parochial.  Continued.) 
an  attention  to  the  education  of  the  lower  clafles  is  the 

dutv  of  government,  ii.  34.7.. 
See  alfo  ii  398,  4  20. 
Egypt,  the  want  of  induftry  has  occafioned  the  prefcnt  low 

Mate  of  its  population,  i.  1891019*. 
immediate  caufes which  leprefs  it  to  the  level  of  fubfiftence ; 

oppreflion  and  wretchednefs,  i.  192. 

—  plague  and  famine,  i.  193. 

Emigration,  tends  not  to  depopulate  a  country,  but  merely  to 
increafe  the  births,  i.  492. 

a  certain  degree  of  it  is  favourable  to  the  population  of  the 
country  quitted,  i.  561. 

by  no  means  an  adequate  remedy,  but  only  a  flight  pal- 
liative, to  a  redundant  population  in  the  more  culti- 
vated parts  of  the  world,  ii.  58. 

in  the  firft  peopling  of  new  colonies,  the  hardfhips  inva- 
riably greater  than  thofe  fuffered  in  the  parent  country, 
ii.  59. 

—  various  inffances,  ii.  59  to  63. 

the  eftablilhment  of  colonies  in  the  more  thinly  peo- 
pled regions  of  Europe  and  Afia  would  require  great  re- 
sources ;  examples,  ii.  63. 

a  reafon  of  frequent  failures  in  colonization,  is  the  unfuit- 
ablenefs  of  the  moral  and  mechanical  habits  of  the  mo- 
ther country  to  the  new-fettled  one,  ii.  64. 

a  new  colony  alfo  at  firft  is  in  the  condition  of  being  peo- 
pled beyond  its  actual  produce,  ii.  65. 

the  clafs  mofl  affected  by  the  redundance  of  population 
in  a  fiate,  are  the  mod  unable  to  begin  a  new  colony 
in  a  diftant  country,  ii.  66. 

emigration  not  likely  to  be  actively  affiled  by  govern- 
ments, except  where  particular  colonial  advantages  are 
propofed,  ii.  66. 

even  when  made  mod  eafy,  has  not  produced  all  the  bene- 
ficial effects  which  might  be  expecled,  ii.  67. 

the  focial  affc&ions,  and  prudential  doubts,  will  ever  be, 
a  powerful  check  upon  its  efficacy  under  the  moft  favour- 
able circumffanccs,  ii.  67. 

every  refource  arifing  from  emigration  mull  be  of  (hort 
continuance,  ii.  6  . 

as  a  partial  and  temporary  expedient  it  is  both  ufeful  and 
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Encouragements,  direft,  to  population,  futile  and  abfurd,  i.  156, 
157,  176. 

{Encouragements-- 
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(Encouragements,  direct,  to  population.  Continued.) 
the  cuftoms  of  fome  nations,  and  the  prejudices  of  all* 
operate  in  this  way,  i.  177. 

—  the  reverfe,  however,  feems  to  be  a  public  object  in 
Tibet,  i.  237. 

efTecl  of  encouraging  the  birth  of  children  without  pro- 
perly prov  iding  for  their  fupport,  i.  2,  4. 

pofitive  laws  for  this  purpofe,  enacted  on  the  urgency  of 
the  occafion,  and  not  mixed  with  religion,  feldom  cal- 
culated to  fucceed,  i.  292. 

pernicious  effedts  of  any  diredt  encouragements  to  mar 
riage,  i.  383  to  385.  ' 
England;  Checks  to  Population  in,  confidered,  i.  449. 

the  preventive  check  prevails  in  a  great  degree,  i.  449* 

—  among  the  higher  claflfes,  i.  449. 

—  men  of  liberal  education,  i.  449. 

—  tradefmen  and  farmers,  i.  451. 

—  labourers,  i.  451. 

—  fcrvants,  i.  4s  1 . 

refults  of  the  returns  under  the  population  aft  ;  proportion 

of  annual  marriages,  i.  453. 
propofal  of  taxes  and  fines  on  thofe   who  live  fingle, 

for  the  fupport  of  the  married  poor,  improper,  i.  454, 

455- 

annual  mortality  confidered,  i.  450. 

the  void  made  by  the  great  mortality  of  London,  filled  by 

the  redundant  births  from  the  country,  i.  464. 
annual  proportion  of  births  to  the  population,  i.  466. 

—  to  the  deaths,  i.  469. 

—  to  the  marriages,  i.  473. 

the  regiftry  of  births  and  deaths  more  deficient  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  i.  474. 

calculations  of  the  population  from  the  births  and  deaths, 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  i.  476,  479. 

higheft  average  proportion  of  births  to  deaths,  i.  572. 
Epidemic,  dreadful,  like  the  fmall-pox,  in  New  Holland,  i. 
40. 

inftance  of  a  very  extraordinary  defolation  by  a  diftempcr 
of  this  kind,  among  the  American  Indians,  i.  55. 

epidemics  have  their  feldomer  or  frequenter  returns  ac- 
cording to  circumrtances,  i.  139  note. 

—  their  periodical  returns  in  different  countries,  i.  564. 

a  redundancy  of  population  is  among  the  caufes  of  them, 
i.  565,  566. 
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(Epidemics.  Continued.) 

a  fevere  mortal  epidemic  is  generally  fucceeded  by  an  un- 
common healthinefs,  i.  569. 

countries  where  fubfiftence  is  increafing  fufficiently  to  en- 
courage population,  but  not  to  anfwer  all  its  demands 
mod  fubjecito  periodical  epidemics,  i.  570. 

Europe  lefs  fubjedt  to  plagues  and  walling  epidemics  now 
than  formerly,  i.571. 

they  indicate  that  we  have  increafed  too  fall  for  the  means 
of  fubfiftence,  ii.  229. 

effects  of  epidemics  on  regifters  of  births,  deaths  and  mar- 
riages.   See  the  article  Regifters. 
Equality,  fyftems  of ;  in  all  thofe  propofed  by  different  writ- 
ers, the  principle  of  population,  and  the  difficulties  arifing 
from  it,  very  infufficiently  efiimated,  ii.  1. 

See  the  articles  Wallace,  Condor cet,  and  Godwin. 
Europe ;  Checks  to  Population  among  the  ancient  Inhabitants 
of  the  North  of,  confidered,  i.  110. 

fucceffive  migrations  of  the  barbarians  of,  i.  114. 

their  dcftru6Vivc  irruptions  into  the  Roman  empire,  i. 
115- 

—  into  other  nations  (See  further  the  article  Germans)^ 
i.  123. 

the  North  not  more  populous  formerly  than  at  prefent, 
i.  126. 

—  error  of  defcribing  it  as  a  conllant  refervoir  for  thefup- 
ply  of  other  nations,  i.  127. 

caufe  which  flopped  the  continuance  of  emigrations  by 
land  from  the  North,  i.  134. 

thefe  barbarians  then  fpread  themfelves  over  other  coun- 
tries by  fea,  i.  134,  135. 

—  again  confined  to  their  own  by  a  fimilar  caufe,  i.  136. 
objections  to  the  fuppofition  of  thefe  emigrations  being 

caufed  by  a  redundant  population,  anfwered,  i.  137  to  1^9. 

■ — other  motives  which  might  have  prompted  them,  i.  14c. 

ftriking  illuftration  which  this  period  of  hiflory  affords,  of 
the  principle  of  population,  i.  140. 

war  and  famine  the  principal  checks,  in  the  countries  abov; 
noticed,  i.  141. 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  the  middle  parts  of  Eu- 
rope   (See  the  names  of  the  different  countries),  i. 

373- 

In  modern  Lurope  the  pofitive  checks  lefs  prevalent,  and 
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/Europe.  Continued.) 

the  preventive  checks  more  fo,  than  in  pall  times,  and  in 
thelefs  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  i.  580. 
'tviis,  arifmg  from  the  laws  of  nature,  always  borne  more 
contentedly  than  thofe  caufed  by  the  meafures  of  a  go- 
vernment, i.  346,  347. 
•  Exifiing  circumfiances  ;  "  eftimate  of  this  phrafe,  ii.  301. 
\ixpofure  of  children  ;  frequent  in  China,  from  the  want  of 
means  to  rear  them,  i.  237,  261  to  264. 
the  permiflion  of  this  practice  tends  to  facilitate  marriage, 

and  encourage  population,  i.  251,  275,  276. 
practice  of,  among  the  Romans,  i.  287,  289. 

F 

v AMINE,  among  the  favages  of  Florida,  i.  68. 
dreadful,  in  fome  of  the  negro  nations  of  Africa,  i.  187  to 
189. 

frightful  picture  of,  in  Egypt,  i.  193,  194. 
frequent  in  Otaheite,  i.  93. 
—  in  China,  i.  264  to  269. 

dreadful  famines  to  which  India  has  in  all  ages  been  fub- 

je&,  i.  230  to  233. 
the  confumption  of  grain  in  making  fpirits  cannot  be  a 

caufe  of  famine,  but  tends  entirely  in  a  contrary  direction, 

i.  268. 

the  traces.of  the  mod  deftru6live  famines  are  foon  oblite* 

rated,  i.  563. 
periodical  returns  of  famines  and  dearths,  i.  564. 
the  increafe  of  population  can  never  rbfolutely  produce, 

but  prepares  the  way  for,  famine,  i.  566,  507,  ii.  ^1. 
reafon  why  a  famine  feems  almoft  impofBbie  in  America, 

J-575>576-. 
See  alio  the  article  Scarcity. 

Fecundity  oi  the  human  fpecies  would  not  admit  of  any  very 

confiderable  diminution,  without  being  inadequate  to 

its  object:,  ii.  238. 

-See  alfo  the  article  Fruitfulnefs. 

Fertility,  extraordinary,  of  fome  of  the  South  Seaiflands,  i.  86. 

—  has  probably  been  exaggerated,  i.  105. 

of  the  fouthern  parts  of  biber*,  i.  199,200. 

.Flanders,  though  fo  often  the  feat  of  the  molt  deftrucliive  wars, 

—  has  always,  after  tne  refpite  of  a  few  years^  appeared  as 

rich  and  as  populous  as  evet ,  i.  562. 

Florida,  famine  among  the  favages  of,  i.  68. 
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Formofa,  ifland  of;  its  (late  with  rcfpe£l  to  the  checks  to  p«, 

pulation,  i.  104. 
Fvundlhig-bolpnah,  in  every  view  hurtful  to  a  ftate,  i.  741. 
management  of,  and  mortality  in,  that  at  Peterfburgh,  i. 

359- 

—  that  at  Mofcow,  i.  367. 

pernicious  nature  of  eftablimmcnts  of  this  kind,  i.  365  to 
S68. 

thofe  in  France,  i.  438  note. 
France  overrun  bv  the  ancient  Scandinavian  nations,  i.  134. 
State  of,  with  Refpe6t  to  the  Checks  to  Population,  i.422. 
population  of,  undiminished,  notwithstanding  the  loffes 

iuftained  during  the  revolution,  i.  422. 
inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  fuch  a  circumftance 

might  happen,  i.  423. 
proportion  of  unmarried  perfons  to  the  population,  i.  423, 
abfolute  population  before  the  war,  i.  424. 
proportion  of  annual  marriages,  i.  425. 
lofles  during  the  war  according  to  different  cftimates,  i. 

428. 

increafe  of  agriculture,  i.  430. 

increafed  number  of  fmall  farms,  i.  431. 

the  means  of  fubfiftence  have  probably  remained  uninv 

paired,  if  they  have  not  advanced,  i.  432. 
annual  births  probably  increafed  during  the  revolution,  and 

mortality  of  the  ftationar;  inhabitants  decreafed,  i.  433, 

434- 

ftatcments  in  the  Statl/lique  Gem-rale,  &c  lately  publifhed, 
i.  436  note. 

if  the  marriages  have  not  increafed,  this  will  be  accounted 
for  by  the  extraordinary  adva.  ee  in  the  illegitimate  births, 
i.  436,  437. 

error  of  He  Francis  D'lvernois  in  reafoning  on  the  effects 
of  the  lofies  fuftained  by  the  revolutionary  conteft,  i. 
438. 

the  mditary  ftrength,  though  not  the  numerical  population, 
impaired  by  the  revolution,  i.  439. 

fiatements  from  the  Analyfe  des  tioch  verbanx  des  Con- 
feils  gene  aux  dc  de<  artement ;  with  lefpedt  to  the  popula- 
tion, i.  443  note. 

—  the  ftate  of  agriculture,  i.  444. 

■ — the  hofpitals,  and  charitable  eliablilhments,  &c.  i.  444> 

general  retult  of  thefe  ftatements,  1.  4  5, 

Higheft  average  proportion  of  births  to  deaths,  i.  572. 
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(France.  Continued.) 
its  furplus  produce  greatly  inferior  in  proportion  to  that 

ofEngland,  ii.  137. 
general  fvftem  or  ploughing,  as  praiStifed  in  moft  parts, 

prejudicial,  ii.  17  note. 
deftrudYive  confequences  which  would  attend  the  eftablifh- 

ment  of  poor-laws  in,  ii.  333- 
miferv  exiting  in,  from  an  excefs  of  population,  ii.  368  to 

37J»379«  .  r 

fource  of  the  advantages  which  it  enjoys  in  refpedr.  to  po- 
pulation, ii.  -'  35  to  437. 
See  alfo  the  article  Paris. 
Friendly  ijlands ;  ftate  of,  with  refpeft  to  the  checks  to  popu- 
lation, i.    9,  101. 
occafional  fcarcity  in,  i.  10^. 
Friendly  fociet'us.    See  the  article  Benefit  clubs. 
Fruitfulne >fs  of  marriages,  method  of  afcertaining  it,  i.  506,507. 
proportion  or* the  born  which  lives  to  marry,  i.  551-3,  513 
confideration  of  the  earliaefs  of  marriages,  compared  with 

the  expectation  of  life,  i.  525. 
the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  forms  no  criterion  by 

which  to  judge  ot"  the  rate  of  increafe,  i.  529. 
the  preventive  check  beft  meafuied  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the 

proportion  of  ycaily  births  to  the  population,  i.  531. 
rate  of  increafe,  and  period  of  doubling,  which  would  re- 
fuh  from  any  obferved  proportion  of  births  to  deaths,  and 
of  thefe  to  the  whole  population,  i.  534. 
Fruitfulnefs  of  marriages  at  Vevey  in  Switzerland,  i.  407. 
-7—  eftimate  of,  in  different  parts  of  Ruflia,  i.  352. 
—  among  the  women  of  Scotland,  i.  493. 
See  alfo  the  article  Fecundity. 

G 

G/1LLA,  an  Ahvffinian  nation  ;  fingular  cuftom  reflecting 
polygamy  in,  i.  177. 
their  maffacres  in  war,  i.  179. 

Garigana,  a  village  of  Africa  ;  its  inhabitants  all  deftroyed  by 
hunger,  i.  18  , . 

Gelderland\  proportion  of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  popula- 
tion, and  of  births  to  deaths,  i.  390. 

Genealogical  HUtory  of  the  Tartars,  lavage  conducl  of  the  au- 
thor of,  i.  140. 

Geneva  ;  calculation  refpecTing  the  probability  of  life,  and 
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the  mean  life  at,  in  the  fixtcenth,  feventeenth,  and 
Eighteenth  vnturies,  i.  397. 
German*,  ancient  .  their  deftru<5fcive  irruptions  into  the  Ro- 
man  umpire,  i.  116  to  122. 

their  emigrations  regular  and  concerted,  i.  123  to  126. 

their  vaft  lepeated  loffes,  recruited  hy  the  power  of  popula- 
tion, i.  127,  129. 

—  eirurs  of   Gibbon  and  Montefquieu  on  this  point,  i. 

127,  1.2:8. 

their  manners,  as  defci  ibed  by  Tacitus,  highly  favourable  to 

tiie  principle  of  increafe,    i.  130,  131. 
rapid  fucceffion  of  human  beings  among  them,  i.  I32k 

Germany;  ftate  of,  with  refped  to  a  fyftemof  poor  laws,  con- 

hdered,  ii.  334. 
Godwin,  Mr.  5  general  character  of  his  Enquiry  concerning 
Political  juftice,  ii.  22. 
his  ly -fern  of  equality  impradticable,  ii.  22. 
his  orator  in  attributing  all  the  vices  and  mifery  of  fociety  to 

human  inltiturions,  ii*  24. 
his  eftimate  of  the  benefits  attendant  upon  his  fyflem  of 
equality,  vifjonarv  and  falfe,  ii.  25. 

—  op  polite  and  dreadful  picture  prefented  by  a  rational  con- 
templation of  the  fubject,  ii.  27  to  34. 

places  the  difficulties  ariling  from  an  excefs  of  population, 
at  an  immeafurable  diftance,  ii.  26, 

—  thefe  difficulties,  on  the  contrary,  of  immediate  occur- 
rence, ii.  31,  3  1 . 

in  the  flate  of  equality  fuppofed  by  him,  the  principal  laws 
which  at  prefent  govern  civilized  fociety  wou  d  be  fuc- 
ceffively  dictated  by  the  mod  imperious  neceffity,  ii.  35, 

■ —  adminiftration  of  property,  ii.  35. 

• — inftitutiori  of  marriage,  ii.  38. 

— inequality  of  conditions,  ii.  41, 

thus  the  whole  fyftem  would  inevitably  degenerate  into  a 
ftate  of  fociety  not  effentially  different  from  the  prefent, 
ii.  43. 

Obfervations  on  Mr.  Godwin's  Reply  to  the  above  Re- 
marks, ii.  46". 

they  were  not  directed  merely  againft  the  conclufion,  hut 

the  principles,  ofhis  work,  ii.  46. 
Mr.  Godwin's  fyflem  not  pojfu-ly  alone,  but  certainly,  of  no 

j-ermanence,  ii.  49. 

(God winy 
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(God-win,  Mr.  :  Observation  on  his  Reply.  Continued.) 

reafon  why  the  principle  of  population  has  never  yet  pro-* 
duced  the  great  effects  noticed  by  Mr.  Godwin,  ii.  50. 

the  control  of  increafing  population  hasm  pail  times  been 
effected  by  vice  and  mifery  a\mcft  exclufively,  ii.  52. 

Mr.  Godwin  incontinent  in  ipeaking  of  the  two  different 
ratios  of  the  increafe  of  population  and  food,  ii.  54. 

his  fyllem  not  favourable  to  the  preventive  check  to  po- 
pulation, ii.  55. 

His  argument  refpecYmg  right  to  relief,  conlidered,  ii. 

444-. 

Goths,  their  irruptions  into  the  Roman  empire,   i.  116,  118 
to  122, 

Government.    See  the  article  Civil  liberty. 
Greeks;  ancient  State  of,  with  Refpedl  to  the.  Checks  to  Po- 
pulation, i.  272. 

their  more  equal  diftribution  of  property,  and  the  divifion 
of  the  people  into  fmall  Urates,  tended  greatly  to  encou- 
rage their  increafe,  i.  272,  273. 

their  overflowing  numbers  found  vent  in  colonisation,  i. 
274.  ;t 

infanticide  fanctioned  by  their  legiflators,  i.  274,  275. 

nreafures  propofed  by  Plato  anfd  Ariilotle  to  prevent  a  re- 
dundancy of  population.  (See  their  names),  i.  276, 
280. 

the  ponrive  checks  among  them ;  difeafe  and  wars,  i. 
28$. 

many  of  the  colonies  from  ancient  G  reece  in  the  courfe  of 
one  or  two  centuries  rivalled,  and  even  furpaffed,  their 
mother  cities,  i.  555. 
Guinea  ;  difaftrous  failure  of  the  attempt  of  the  French,  in 
1663,  to  form  at  once  a  powerful  colony  in,  ii.  61. 

H 

HALBERSTADT,  principality  of;  proportion  of  its  annual 
marriages  to  its  population,  i.  3:0. 
—  of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  population,  and  of  births 

to  deaths,  i.  ,^QO. 
variations  in  the  proportions  of  births  to  deaths  and  to  mar- 
riages at  different  periods,  i.  ^50. 

Halle,  town  ot  ;  proportion  ot  its  annual  marriages  to  its  po- 
pulation, i.  378. 

Heir  male,  confidered  as  an  object  of  the  firft  importance  in 
the  ordinances  of  Menu,  i.  223. 

Highlands 


INDEX. 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  probably  more  redundant  in  popula- 
tion than  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain,  i.  126,  578. 
Hi/lory  might  he  made  more  ufeful  if  it  embraced  fatidical' 

fubjedts,  i.  24,  26. 
Holland,  proportion  of  annual  marriages  and  deaths  in  fome 
villages  of,  i.  375,  377,  381. 
—  of  annual  births,  to  the  population,  i.  386. 
the  eftablilhment  of  poor-laws  in,  confidered,  ii.  334. 
Holflein,   duchy  of;  comparative  Hate  of  the  poor  in,  ii. 

Hofpilals  and  charitable  eftablifhments ;  ftatements  refpe&ing 
the  condition  of,  in  France,  i.  44.1. 
See  the  articles  Lying  in  hofpitals,  and  Foundling-hofpitals. 

Hudfon  s-bay,  famine  among  the  Indians  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of,  i.  69. 

Hunters,  tribes  of,  muft  be  thinly  fcattered  over  the  earth,  i. 
43- 

Hufuands ;  feveral  attached  to  one  woman  in  a  certain  tribe  of 
Indoftan,  and  in  Tibet,  i.  235,  236,  239, 

I 

ILLEGITJMJTE  births ;  proportions  of,  in  France,  before 
and  during  the  revolution,  i.  430,  438. 

cafe  of  illegitimate  children  confidered  in  a  plan  of  a  gra- 
dual abolition  of  the  poor  laws,  ii.  320  to  330. 
Improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  different  plans  of, 
confidered  (See  under  the  article  Poor),  ii.  363. 

Of  our  rati  nal  Expectations  refpecting  the  future  Im- 
provement of  Society,  ii.  413. 
the  unhealthinefs  of  great  towns  and  manufactures  will  al- 
ways operate  as  a  pofitive  check  to  population,  ii.  413. 

fome  extenfion  of  the  prudential  reftraint  from  marriage 
is  probable,  ii.  414* 

much  good  would  be  done  by  merely  changing  gradually 
the  inftitutions  tending  directly  to  encourage  marriage, 
and  ceafing  to  circulate  en  oneousopinions  on  thisfubject, 
ii.  418. 

the  beneficial  effects  that  may  refult  from  the  general  rea- 

fonngs  of  this  work,  unconnected  with  the  adoption  of 

any  particular  plan,  ii.  419. 
methods  m  which  theie  reafonings  may  operate  advanta- 

geoufly  among  the  higher  and  middle  clafles  of  iociety, 

ii.  421. 

( Improvement 


INDEX. 


(Improvement  of  Society  :  Of  our  Rational  Expectation! 
refyefting  the  future.  Continued.) 

—  among  the  poor,  ii.  4  2. 

the  evils  refultiwg  from  the  principle  of  population  have 

rather  diminilhed  tlian  increafed  in  modern  times,  and 

may  reafonably  be  e<pe6ted  (fill  further  to  decreafe,  ii.424. 
general  concluiion  on  this  fu->je£t,  ii.  425. 
Increafe  of  both  plants  and  an  finals  bounded  only  by  the 

means  of  fubfiftence,  i.  ?.  3. 
Indians,  American  ;  State  of,  with  Refpedt  to  the  Checks  to 

Population  among  them,  i.  4  . 
their  country  verv  thinly  peopled  at  the  time  of  its  dif- 

covery,  i.  42,  43, 
means  by  which  their  population  was  kept  down  to  this 

fcanty  fupply  of  food,  i.  44. 
want  of  ardour  in  the  men  not  peculiar  to  the  American 

Indians    but  generated  by  the  hardihips  and  dangers  of 

favage  life,  i.  44,  45. 
unfruitfulnefs  of  the  women  produced  by  their  degraded  and 

wretched  date,  and  other  caufes,  i.  46,  48. 
frequent  abandonment  and  deftru£Vion  of  children,  i.  49. 

—  the  caufe  of  the  remarkable  exemption  of  thefe  people 
from  deformities,  i.  50. 

polygamy  allowed,  but  feldom  pra&ifed,  i.  50. 
marriages  not  early,  i.  51. 

dangers  attending  mature  age ;  alternate  gluttony  and  ab- 

ftinence,  i.  52. 
difeafes,  i.  53. 

dreadf  ul  epidemics,  and  contagious  diftempers,  i.  54. 
—r-  inftance  of  a  very  extraordinary  delolation  by  an  epi- 
demic, i.  55. 

their  liability  to  peftilential  difeafes  from  the  dirt  of  their 
perfons,  andclofenefs  and  filth  of  iheir  cabins,  i.  56,  57. 

perpetual  and  ferocious  hoftilities  of  the  different  nations 
and  tribes,  i,  58. 

rapid  increafe  of  them  under  favourable  circumftances,  i. 
64. 

The  immediate  checks  to  their  population  regulated  by  the 

means  of  fubliilence,  i.  65,  66. 
jn  a  general  view  of  the  American  continent,  the  population 

of  the  Indians  feems  to  prefs  hard  againft  the  limit  of 

fubii  Hence,  i.  67. 

( Indian!) 
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(Indians,  American.  Continued.) 
famine  and  fcarcities  among  the  favages  of  Florida,  and  in 

various  other  parts,  i.  68  to  74. 
fome  fortunate  train  of  circumftances  neceffary  to  induce 

favages  to  adopt  the  paftoral  or  agricultural  fbte,  i.  75. 
the  caufes  of  the  rapid  diminution  of  .their  numbers  may 

all  he  refolved  into  the  three  great  checks  to  population 

(See  the  article  Checks),  i.  76. 
their  infatiable  fondnefs  for  fpiiituous  liquors,  i.  76. 
their  connection  with  Europeans  has  tended  to  diminilh 

theirfourcesoffnbfiften.ee,  i.  77. 
their  average  population  ftill  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ave- 
rage quantity  of  food,  i.  78. 
education  of  the  ruder  tribes,  i.  108. 
Jndojlan  ;  State  of,  with  Refpedt  to  the  Checks  to  Population, 

i.  223. 

marriage  very  greatly  encouraged  and  a  male  heir  con- 
fidered  as  an  object  of  the  firft  .importance,  in  the  ordi  - 
nances  of  Menu,  i.  223. 

chaftity  however  inculcated  as  a  religious  duty  ;  and  when 
ffrift  and  abfolute,  fuperfedes  the  obligation  of  having 
descendants,  i.  225. 

other  circumflances  which  in  fome  degree  tend  to  coun- 
teract: the  encouragement  to  marriage  ; — divifion  into 
claffes,  i.  227. 

—  difficulty  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  i.  228. 

—  an  elder  brother  remaining  unmarried,  confines  all  the 
other  fons  to  the  fame  ftate,  i.  229. 

—  manners  and  difpofition  of  the  women,  i.  229. 

—  expedients  among  different  tribes  to  prevent  a  nume- 
rous family,  i.  234. 

hidujlry\  the  importation  of,  is  of  infinitely  more  confequence 
to  the  population  of  a  country,  than  the  importation  of 
new  inhabitants,  i.  207. 
induftry  cannot  exi ft  without  forefight  and  feourity,  ii.  211. 
if  general  and  equal,  would  fail  to  yield  the  fame  advantages 
to  individuals,  ii.  396. 
Inequality  of  conditions  would  inevitably  refult  from  a  Hate  of 

perfect:  equality,  ii.  41,43. 
Infanticide  permitted  in  Otaheite,  i.  88,  89. 
contributes  in  general  to  increafe  the  population  of  a  coun- 
try, i.  90.  • 
piacltifed  on  the  fernales  only,  by  a  particular  tribe  in  In- 
dia, i.  234. 

(Infanticide. 
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(Infanticide.  Continued.) 

Chinefe  edicl  to  prevent  the  drowning  of  children,  i. 
362,  263. 

pradtice  of,  probably  originated  from  the  difficulty  of  rear- 
ing children  in  a  favage  life,  i.  275. 

propofed  in  a  wide  extent  by  Plato,  i.  278. 

to  make  this  expedient  adequate  in  fact,  it  muft  be  com- 
mitted to  the  magiftrate,  and  not  to  the  parents,  ii.  53 
note. 

See  alfo  the  article  Expofure  of  children. 
Ireland  ;  ftate  of,  with  refpedt  to  the  checks  to  population,  i. 

504'  5°5- 

confequences  which  would  attend  the  cftablifhment  of  poor 

laws  in,  ii.  332,  336. 
Iroquois,  dreadful  inftance  of  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  among  a 

party  of,  i.  71. 
I/lands ;  the  great  barriers  to  a  further  increafe  of  population 

in,    not  peculiar  to  them  more  than  to  continents, 

though  more  obvious,  i.  79,  80. 
Ifraelites,  on  fettling  in  a  fertile  diftridt  of  Egypt,  doubled 

their  numbers  every  fifteen  years,  i.  556.  ' 

J 

Japan  ;  ftate  of,  with  refpedt  to  the  checks  to  population,  i. 
269. 

caufes  of  its  populoufnefs,  i.  269. 
various  checks  to  its  population,  i.  270. 
Jura,  Scotch  ifland  of;  overflows  with  inhabitants,  in  fpite 
of  conftant  and  numerous  emigrations,  i.  490. 

K 

KALMUCKS,  deftru&ive  wars  of,  i.  151. 

thole  who  inhabited  the  fertile  iteppes  of  the  Wolga  ;  their 
ftate,  and  inquiry  into  the  checks  to  population  among 
them,  i.  161. 

this  was  limited  by  want  of  pafture  for  their  numerous  herds, 
i.  163. 

—  by  fcarcity  of  fubfiftence  for  themfelves,  i.  164. 

—  by  difeales,  i.  165. 

was  regulated  by  the  feafon  of  fcarcity,  and  not  that  of 
plenty,  i.  166. 

—  and  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  recurrence  of  unfavour- 
able periods,  i.  167. 

check  from  their  cuttoms  refpecYing  marriage,  i.  168. 

—  promifcuous  intercom  fe,  i.  169. 

Kirgificn 
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Klrgijien  Tartars  ;   ftate  of,   and  inquiry  into  the  cheeks  t« 
population  among  them,  i.  I  ,9. 
their  deftruftive  predatory  excurfjons.  i.  160. 
national  wars,  and  occafional  famines,  i.  161. 

L 

LABOUR,  difference  between  the  nominal  and  real  price  of, 

i.  27,  ii.  89,  126. 

effects  of  producing  fupernumerary  labourers,  i,  20',  207. 

rewaid  of  labour  in  China  as  low  as  pofiible,  i.  252,  253, 

an  increafe  in  the  nominal  price  oi  labour  may  fometimes 
only  contribute  10  raife  proportionally  the  price  of  provi- 
fions,  without  ultimately  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  ii.  74,  82,  89. 

its  price,  when  left  to  find  its  natural  level,  is  a  molt  im- 
portant political  barometer,  expreffing  the  relation  be- 
tween the  fupply  of  provifions  and  the  demand  for  them, 

ii.  89. 

a  fcarcity  of  provifions  mud  naturally  tend  to  lower,  in- 
ftead  of  to  raife,  the  price  of  labour,  ii.  91. 

to  proportion  the  price  of  labour  in  a  fcarcity  to  the  price  of 
provifions,  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  a  maximum,  and  tends 
dire&ly  to  famine,  ii.  92. 

abfurdity  of  the  common  declamation,  "that  the  market 
price  of  labour  ought  always  to  be  fufficient  decently  to 
fupport  a  family,  and  that  employment  ought  to  be 
found  for  all  who  are  willing  to  work,"  ii.  112. 

caufes  why  the  price  of  labour  is  not  fo  readdy  affe&ed  by 
taxes  and  the  price  of  its  component  parts,  as  that  of 
other  commodities,  ii.  146,  147. 

rife  and  fall  of  labour  further  confidered,  ii.  149,  15°- 

if  a  demand  for  labour  increafe  rapidly  under  an  uncertain 
fupply  of  food,  the  population  will  advance  till  politively 
checked  by  famine,  or  by  difeafes  ariling  troin  fevere 
want,  ii.  204. 

eftimate  of  the  evil  arifing  from  a  market  rather  under- 
flocked  with  labour,  occafioned  by  the  prevalence  of  a 
fyftem  of  moral  reftraint  among  the  poor,  ii.  272. 

the  wages  of  labour  will  always  be  regulated  by  the  propor- 
tion of  the  fupply  to  the  demand,  ii.  38j,  382. 

See  alfo  the  article'Poor  throughout. 
Land,  uncultivated  ;  the  extent  of,  has  no  influence  on  the 
ftate  of  dillrefs  among  the  poor,  ii.  215,  216. 

inconfiderate  conclufions  often  drawn  againft  the  induftry 
and  government  of  ftatcs,  from  the  appearance  of  uncul- 
tivated lands  in  them,  ii.  217  to  220. 


INDEX. 

(Land.  Continued.) 

error  of  bringing  under  cultivation  too  great  a  quantity  of 
poor  land,  ii.  221. 
Land-tax  confidered,  ii.  143  note. 

Leafes  ;  effe6l  to  be  expected  on,  by  a  bounty  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  corn,  ii.  186  note. 
Leipjic,  proportion  of  its  annual  marriages  to  its  population, 

Level,  every  thing  will  find  its,  but  fometimes  this  is  efFe&ed 
in  a  very  harfli  manner,  ii.  162. 

Leyzin,  a  village  of  the  Alps;  proportion  of  births,  and  ex- 
traordinarily high  probability  of  life,  in,  i.  399,  401, 

Liberty.    See  the  article  Civil  liberty. 

Life ;  calculation  refpecTmg  the  probability  of,  and  the  mean 
life  at  Geneva,   in  the  iixteenth,  feventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  i.  397. 
probability  of,  in  feveral  great  cities  and  fome  villages,  i. 
463. 

—  in  Scotland,  i.  483. 

—  extraordinarily  high  in  a  village  of  the  Alps,  i.  401. 
mean  life,  and  probability  of  life,  in  feveral  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland, i.  408,  409. 

increafed  average  duration  of,  in  England  and  Wales,  i, 
468. 

fyftem  of  M.  Condorcet  with  refpe£r.  to  the  indefinite  pro- 
longation of  human  life,  examined,  ii.  10  to  10. 

longevity  rare  among  the  negro  nations  of  Africa,  i.  172, 
186.  ^ 

Literary  bachelors ;  great  number  of,  in  China,  i.  257. 
Liverpool,  proportion  of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  population, 
i.  460. 

London,  proportion  of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  population, 
i.  460  to  463. 

—  the  void  made  by  the  great  number  of  deaths,  filled  by 
the  redundant  births  from  the  country,  i.  464,  465. 

the  effedts  of  the  dreadful  plague  in  1666  were  not  percepti- 
ble fifteen  or  twenty  years  after,  i.  563. 

—  its  effect  in  producing  (uch  improvements  as  have  com- 
pletely eradicated  that  diforder  in,  ii.  229,  289. 

error  of  Sir  William  Petty  in  predi6ting  that  it  would  con- 
tain above  five  million  inhabitants  in-  the  year  1800,  i. 
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"Love,  virtuous ;  its  peculiar  delights,  and  adaptation  to  the  na- 
ture of  man,  ii.  2  j2. 
improved  ftatc  in  which  this  paflion  would  exift  undcr 

a  fyflcm  of  moral  redrawn,  ii.  248. 
—  fuch  a  fyflem  would  very  greatly  increafe  the  fum  of 
pleafurahle  fenfations  from  the  paflion  of  love,  ii.  253. 

Luxury,  its  effects  on  the  ftate  of  fociety,  and  on  population 
confidered,  i.  554,  note  in  ii.  198  and  200. 

Lying-in  hojpitals,  probably  rather  piejudicial  than  otherwife- 
i.  341. 

M 

MJGDEBURGH,  dukedom  of ;   proportion  of  its  annual 
marriages  to  its  population,  i.  379. 
variations  in  the  proportions  ot  births  to  deaths  and  to  mar- 
riages at  different  periods,  i.  549. 

Mamelukes,   their  oppreffive  and  deftructive  government,  i, 
191. 

Manchcjicr,  proportion  of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  popula- 
tion, i.  460. 

Manufactures  ;  attempts  to  employ  the  poor  in,  on  any  great 
lcale,  have  almoft  invariably  failed,  ii.  108. 
unfavourable  ftate  of  the  poor  employed  in  manufactories, 
with  rtfpec"l  to  health  and  other  circumftances,  ii.  118 
to  121. 

See  alfo  the  article  of  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Syf- 
tems  (under  Agriculture). 
Marianne  iflands  ;  ftate  of,  with  refpect  to  the  checks  to  po- 
pulation, i.  1 03. 
Marriage;  practice  of,  in  Otaheite,  i.  90,  91. 

very  greatly  encouraged  in  the  ordinances  of  Menu,  i.  223, 
224. 

—  and  in  China,  i.  250.  > 
apparent  refults  in  the  former  inftance,  i.  230. 

—  in  the  latter,  i.  252  to  256. 

pernicious  effecls  of  any  diredt  encouragements  to  mar- 
riage, i.  383  to  385,  ii.  371. 

the  prevailing  cuftoms,  manners,  and  prejudices  of  fociety, 
Operate  injurioufly  in  this  refpedt,  ii.  292  to  205. 

the  practice  of  mankind  on  the  fubjedt  has^univerlally  heeu 
much  fuperior  to  their  theories,  ii.  416. 

origin  of  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  an  indifcriminate  en- 
couragement to  marriage,  ii.  255. 

(Marriage 
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(Marriage.  Continued.) 

inference  from  St.  Paul's  declarations  refpe&ing  marriage, 
ii.  256. 

limitations  to  the  age  of  marriage,  propofed  by  Plato  and 
Ariflotle,  i.  278,  280. 

the  inftitution  of  marriage,  or  fomething  nearly  equivalent 
to  it,  wduld  foon  remit  from  a  ftate  of  perfect  equality, 
and  of  unreftrained  commerce  of  the  fexes,  ii.  38,  39. 

the  defire  of  marriage  would  not  admit  of  any  very  confi- 
derable  diminution,  ii.  241. 

beneficial  effects  to  be  produced  by  later  marriages  under 
a  fyftem  of  moral  reiiraint,  confidered,  ii.  250. 

- —  this  reftraint  among  the  poor  themfelves,  the  only  ef- 
fectual means  of  bettering  their  condition,  iu  260  to 
271. 

consideration  of  the  efredt  which  might  be  produced  by  a 
diminimed  mortality,  in  decreafing  the  number  of  mar- 
riages, ii.  2^8. 

among  the  higher  ranks,  little  more  is  wanted  with  regard 
to  the  prudential  check  to  marriage,  than  an  increafed 
degree  of  refpedt  and  of  pcrfonal  liberty  to  fingle  wo- 
men, ii.  337. 

—  among  the  lower  claries,  the  fame  obje6t  would  be  at- 
tained by  the  eftablifliment  of  a  proper  fvftem  of  paro- 
chial education  (See  the  article  Education),  ii.  338. 

the  prudential  reftraint  from  marriage  has  increafed  through- 
out Europe,  ii.  415. 

See  alfo  the  articles  Fruitfulnefs,  Prudential  and  Moral  Re- 
ftraint, and  Polygamy. 
I Marriages  ;  proportion  of,  in  Scotland,  i.  485. 

—  in  Norway,  fmall  ;  caufe  of  this,  i.  3C7  to  314. 

—  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  very  fmall,  i.  410. 
proportion  of,  to  the  whole  population  j   in  Ruffia,  i, 

356- 

—  in  England  and  Wales,  i.  453. 
proportion  of,  to  births,  i.  512  to53r» 

—  in  England  and  Wales,  i.  473. 
dependence  of  marriages  on  deaths,  i.  374  to  385. 
number  of  marriages  in  the  Greek  church  in  Ruflia  for 

the  year  179U,  i.  372. 

—  of  annual  marriages  in  France  before  the  war,  i.  425. 
See  alfo  the  article  Regijlers, 

vol*  II.  L  L  Maximum 
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Maximum  fometimes  eftablifhed  in  the  Turkifh  dominions 
i.  217. 

to  regulate  the  price  of  labour  by  the  price  of  provifionsis 
of  the  fame  nature  as  a  maximum,  and  both  meafures 
tend  directly  to  famine,  ii.  92,  93. 

Meat ;  a  large  fubfeription  for  the  poor  would  only  raife  the 
price  of,  without  enabling  them  to  procure  an  increafed 
quantity,  ii.  74,  75. 

Menu,  extracts  from  the  ordinances  of,  i.  223  to  232. 

Mexico,  frequent  fcarcity  of  provifions  in,  i,  72. 

quick  progrefs  which  the  Spanifh  colony  made  in  popu- 
lation, notwithstanding  its  ill  management,  i.  556, 

cruelties  of  the  firfl  fettlers,  ii.  59. 
Migrations  of  mankind,  the  early,  confidered,  i.  no  to  114. 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  regular  and  concerted,  i.  123  to 
126. 

Mm,  or  general  land-tax  paid  to  the  fultan  ;  moderate  in  it- 
felf,  but  made  oppreffive  and  ruinous  by  the  agents  of 
government,  i.  211  to  214. 

Mlfery,  checks  to  population  which  come  under  this  head,  i. 
20. 

Mob,  the  moft  fatal  of  all  monfters  to  freedom,  ii.  298. 
its  tendency  to  produce  tyranny,  ii.  298. 
the  dread  of  it  caufed  the  late  furrenders  of  the  privileges 
of  the  people  to  the  government,  ii.  299. 
Meguls,  after  conquering  the  northern  provinces  of  China, 
propofed  in  council  to  exterminate  all  its  inhabitants,  i. 

143- 

their  deftru£ttve  wars,  i.  151. 
Afoney  cannot  be  made  the  means  of  railing  the  condition  of 
the  poor  without  proportionably  deprefling  others,  ii. 
76,  77- 

may  confer  particular,  but  not  univerfal,  affiftance  to  them, 

i'-  395- 
See  alio  the  article  Banks. 

Moral  code  ;  it  is  no  valid  objection  againft  the  publication  of 
Tane,  that  it  will  never  be  universally  practifed,  ii.  26c. 

Moral  rejiraint  defined,  i.  19. 

Of  our  Obligation  to  praclife  this  Virtue,  ii.  225. 

it  is  certainly  the  beft  of  all  the  immediate  checks  to  po- 
pulation, ii.  226. 

(Mtral 
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(Moral  reftraint :  Of  our  Obligation  to  pradtife  this  Virtue 

Continued.) 

the  opinions  refpedting  population  originating  in  barbarous 
ages,  have  prevcMited  us  from  attending  to  the  didtates  of 
veafon  and  nature  on  this  fubjedr,  ii.  226. 

the  evil  arifing  from  exceffive  indulgence  of  the  paffions, 
an  admonition  for  their  due  limitation,  ii.  227. 

the  confequences  of  increafing  too  fait,  though  not  To  ob- 
vioufly  connedted  with  the  conduct  leading  to  them, 
are  obligatory  as  to  prefcribing  our  duty,  ii.  227. 
difeafes  are  indications  that  we  have  offended  againft  fome 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  ii.  228. 

—  thus  epidemics  point  out  that  we  have  increafed  too  faft 
for  the  means  of  fub'iftence,  ii.  229. 

evil  efFedts  of  an  irregular  indulgence  of  the  paffions,  ii.  230, 

—  a  diminution  of  the  pleafure  ariling  from  theii  gratifi- 
cation, would  however  produce  a  much  greater  lofs  than 
gain  to  general  happinefs,  ii.  232. 

peculiar  delights  of  virtuous  love,  ii.  232. 
the  paffion  between  the  fexes  operates  permanently  upon 
human  conduct,  ii.  234. 

—  has  the  moft  powerful  tendency  to  foften  and  meliorate 
the  character,  ii.  234. 

—  is  ftrongeft,  and  Fins  moft  beneficial  efFedts,  where  ob- 
ftacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  very  early  and  univerfal 
gratification,  ii.  235. 

—  the  evil  refulting  from  its  irregular  indulgence,  muft 
not  be  diminifhed  by  the  extinction  or  diminution  of  the 
paffion  itfelf,  ii.  236. 

—  in  this  and  all  the  other  paffions,  it  is  the  only  regulation 
or  direction  of  them  that  is  wanted,  ii.  237. 

the  province  of  reafon  is  the  government  of  the  paffions, 
ii.  237,  238. 

the  fecundity  of  the  fpecies  too  would  not  admit  of  any 
very  confiderable  diminution,  ii.  238. 

—  nor  would  the  clefire  of  marriage,  ii.  241. 

the  duty  of  moral  reftraint  refts  upon  the  fame  foundation 
as  our  obligation  to  pradtife  any  of  the  other  virtues,  ii. 
242. 

Of  the  Effects  which  would  refult  to  Society  from  the 
Prevalence  of  this  Virtue,  ii.  244. 

removal  of  any  imputation  on  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity, 
for  calling  beings  into  exiftencc  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  cannot  by  thofe  laws  be  fupported  in  exiftencc,  ii. 

344- 

L  u  2  (Moral 
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{Aforal rejira'int.  Effects  which  would  refuit  to  Society  from 

its  Prevalence.  Continued.) 
the  fubjc£tion  of  the  paffions  a  principal  requifite  to  hap- 

pinefs,  ii.  245* 
beneficial  itate  of  fociety  exhibiting  a  great  prevalence  of 

the  prudential  check  to  population,  ii.  245. 
in  fuch  a  condition,  the  period  before  marriage  mult  be 

panned  in  ltri£t  chaftity,  ii.  247. 
purity  of  intercourfe  between  young  perfons  in  thefe  cir- 

cumftances,  ii.  248. 
later  marriages  would  prolong  the  period  of  youth  and  hope, 

and  lead  to  fewer  ultimate  difappointments,   ii.  249, 

350. 

—  the  moft  eligible  age  for  them  muft  depend  entirely  on 
circumftances  and  fituation,  ii.  251. 

objection  from  the  difficulty  of  moral  reftraint  anfwered,  ii. 
252. 

this  fyflem  would  very  greatly  increafe  the  fum  of  pleafur- 
able  fcnfations  from  the  paffion  of  love,  ii.  253. 

—  might  be  expedted  to  reprefs  the  frequency  of  war,  ii. 
254. 

—  great  flrength  of  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety  in  a  war  of  de- 
fence, ii.  257. 

conclufion  :  *  the  juftice  of  the  Deity  unimpeachable,  in 
making  this  virtue  neceffarv  by  his  general  laws,  ii. 

1  his  is  the  only  effectual  mode  of  bettering  the  condition 

of  the  poor,  ii.  26010271. 
confideration  of  the  objection  to  this  meafure,  that  by 

endeavouring  to  urge  this  duty  on  the  poor,  we  may 

increafe  the  quantity  of  vice  relating  to  the  fex,  ii. 

274  to  281 . 
See  alfo  the  article  Prudential  rejira'int. 
Mortality  ;  order  of,  extremely  variable,  i.  306. 

divifion  of  the  dates  of  Europe  into  claffes  in  this  refpecl:,  i. 

39°- 

annual  mortality  in  England  and  Wales  confidered,  i. 

456  to  469.  _ 
different  proportions  of,  in  towns  and  in  villages,  1.  461. 
See  alfo  the  article  Deaths. 
Mcjcow,  management  of  the  foundling-hofpital  at,  i.  363. 
Mowing ;  perfection  of  the  art  of,  in  Switzerland  and  Nor- 
way, i.  413. 

N. 

•NATIONAL  debt,  point  in  which  it  has  been  moft  inju- 
rious, ii.  141 

Nature  ; 


INDEX. 

INature;  conftancy  of  the  laws  of,  the  foundation  of  all  human 

knowledge,  ii.  13. 
INayrs,  their  practice  with  refpect  to  the  commerce  of  "the 

fexes,  &c.  i.  235. 
Negro  nations  of  Africa  ;  their  habits,  powerful  checks  to  po- 
pulation, i.  171. 
conftant  wars,  and  want  of  induftry,  i.  171. 
fhortnefs  of  life  among  them,  i.  172,  186. 
practice  of  marriage,  i.  173. 
great  and  conftant  exportation  of  flaves,  i.  174. 
the  population,  notwithstanding  all  thefe  circumftances, 
continually  paffing  beyond  the  means  of  fubliftence,  i. 

174-  >K  » 

practice  of  polygamy,  and  its  effects  confidered,  i.  177. 
difeales,  i.  181. ■ 

poverty,  bad  diet,  and  want  of  cleanlinefs,  i.  182. 
dreadful  inftances  of  famine,  i.  187. 
.New  Caledonia,  occafional  Icarcity  at,  i.  J  06. 
, New  England,  hardihips  experienced  in  the  firft  fettlement  of 

this  colony,  ii.  60. 
New  Holland ;  State  of  the  Natives  of,  with  Refpe<$t  to  the 
Checks  to  Population,  i.  32. 
fcarcitv  of  food,  i.  33. 

cruel  treatment  of  their  women,  and  early  union  of  the 

fexes,      35,  36. 
a  great  part  of  the  women  without  children,  i.  37,  38. 
fucking  children  buried  alive  with  the  mother  at  her  death, 

i;  38. 

difficulty  of  rearing  children,  i.  39. 

wars  between  different  tribes,  and  perpetual  private  con 
tefts  ;  manner  of  living  ;  and  dreadful  epidemic,  i.  39, 
40. 

ftill  the  population  keeps  up  to  a  level  with  the  average  fup- 
ply  of  food,  i.  40,  41. 

Hardships  experienced  in  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  colony 
of  Port  Jackfon,  ii.  62. 
Jfew  Zealand ;  ftate  of,  with  refpedt  to  the  checks  to  popula- 
tion, i.  81. 

perpetual  hoftility  of  the  different  tribes,  and  their  canni- 
balifm,  i.  82. 

the  population,  neverthelefs,  feldom  repreffed  below  the 
average  means  of  fubfiftence,  i.  85. 

I.  L  3  Newbury, 
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Newbury,  proportion  of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  popula- 
tion, i.  460. 

fJootka  Sound,  frequent  fcarcity  of  provifions  at,  1.  73,  74. 
Norlb  of  Europe.    See  the  articles  Europe,  and  Germans. 
Northampton,  propoition  of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  popu- 
lation, i  460. 

Norway  j  State  of,  with  Rcfpefr.  to  the  Checks  to  Popula- 
tion, i.  30^. 

its  mortality  (mill,  yet  its  population  has  not  rapidly  in 
creafed,  i.  306. 

the  preventive  checks  proportionally  great,  i.  307. 

caufes  of  the  (mall  numher  of  marriages,  i.  307. 

unfavourablenefs  of  the  foil  and  climate,  i.  314. 

the  preventive  check  contributes  confiderably  to  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  mortality,  i.  316. 

obftacles  to  improved  cultivation  of  the  land,  i.  317. 

recent  advances,  however,  both  in  that  refpe£r.  and  in  po- 
pulation, i.  321. 

the  woods  are  cleared  away  too  precipitately,  without  con- 
iideration  of  the  probable  value  of  the  land  when 
cleared,  i.  338. 

this  country  might  pojibly  have  been  better  peopled  for- 
meily  than  at  prefent,  but.the  fuppofition  not  probable,  i, 

339-  ,       ,         ,  .      .  «s 

Proportion  of  its  yearly  births  to  the  population,  i.  386. 

flate  of  the  poor  better  in  many  refpedts  than  in  England, 

335>  •  , 

Norwich,  proportion  of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  population, 

i.  460. 

O  , 

OBJECTIONS,  general,  to  the  principle  and  reafonings  of 
this  Eflay,  anfweted,  ii.  429. 
firft,  that  they  contradict  the  original  command  of  the 
Creator,  to  increafe  and  multiply  and  replenifh  the  earth, 

ii.  430. 

that  the  natural  checks  to  population  will  always  be  fuf- 
ficient,  without  reforting  to  any  other  aids,  ii.  439. 

refpedVmg  the  practicable  increafe  of  population,  ii.  440. 

relpecYmg  the  abolition  of  the  poor-laws,  ii.  443. 

that  every  practicable  benefit  may  be  obtained  by  improved 
meafures  of  civil  policy,  without  rifking  the  danger  of 
promulgating  new  opinions  which  may  alarm  the  pre- 
judices of  the  poor,  ii.  472,  - 

(Objetlionu 
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(Objeflions.  Continued.) 

refpedYmg  the  feelings  of  defpondency  in  fome,  who  la- 
ment a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  this 
EiTay,  ii.  475. 

~~)hcitahoo,  temporary  fcarcity  at,  i.  105. 

Organic  perfectibility  of  man  ;  M.  Condorcet's  fyftem  re- 
fpeiiing,  unwarranted,  ii.  10  to  19. 

Jfcillations  in  population,  in  civilized  and  in  favage  life,  i.  22. 
to  28. 

O/liacks,  their  difgufting  mode  of  living,  i.  197. 
Otaheite,  its  luxuriance  extremely  favourable  to  population, 
i.  86. 

fome  very  powerful  checks  muft  be  traced  in  the  habits 

of  the  people,  i.  88. 
enumeration  of  thefe ;  Eareeoie  focieties,  i.  88. 

—  infanticide  permitted  to  all  daffes,  i.  89. 

—  extenfive  debauchery  and  promifcuous  intercourfe,  i. 
90. 

—  cuftoms  with  regard  to  marriage,  and  changing  of  con- 
nections, i.  90,  91. 

—  frequent  and  deftructive  hoftilities,  i.  92. 

—  human  facrifices,  and  diforders,  i.  93. 

even  thefe  checks  have  not  always  kept  down  the  popula 
tion  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  i.  93. 

mode  of  living  of  the  different  ranks,  i.  94. 

extraordinary  depopulation  fince  captain  Cook's  laft  vifir, 
i.  95,  96. 

the  population  at  prefent  reprelTed  confiderably  below  the 

average  means  of  fubfiftence,  i.  97. 
its  fertility  probably  exaggerated,  i.  105. 

P 

PACHdS,  their  deftructive  extortion  in  their  provinces,  i. 

212,  215,  216. 
Paine,  Mr.;  erroneous  principles  of  his  Rights  of  Man,  ii. 

304  to  312. 

Paraguay,  occafional  fcarcity  of  provifions  in,  i.  72. 
Paris,  proportion  of  its  annual  marriages  to  its  population, 
i.  381. 

—  of  annual  births  and  deaths  to  the  population,  in  fe- 
veral  villages  around,  i.  386, 

Pari/?}  pay-table,  difgufting  picture  of,  ii.  355. 

Pa/fions,  evil  effects  of  an  irregular  indulgence  of,  ii.  230. 
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{Paffions.  Continued.) 

a  diminution  of  the  pleafure  arifing  from  their  gratification 
would  produce  a  much  greater  Jofs  than  gain  to  general 
happinefs,  ii.  232. 

the  paflion  between  the  fexes  operates  permanently  upon 
human  conduct:,  ii.  234 

—  has  the  molt  powerful  tendency  to  foftcn  and  meliorate 
the  character,  ii.  234. 

—  is  ftiongeft  and  has  moft  beneficial  effects,  where 
obftacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  very  early  and  uni- 
verfal  gratification,  ii.  235. 

—  the  evil  refulting  from  its  irregular  indulgence,  muft 
not  be  diminiflied  by  the  extinction  or  diminution  of  the 
paflion  itfelf,  ii.  236. 

in  this  and  all  the  other  paflions,  it  is  only  the  regulation  or 
direction  of  them  that  is  wanted,  ii.  237. 
Pafloral  nations,    modern ;    ftate  of,   with  refpect  to  the 
checks  to  population  (See  the  article  Tartars),  i.  142. 

-—  enumeration  of  checks,  i.  169. 

limits  to  the  population  of  a  country  ftrictly  pafloral,  i. 
4*3- 

natural  excitement  which  it  fupplies  to  emigration,  i. 
4i5- 

See  alfo  the  article  Shepherds. 
Pays  de  Vaud,  various  ftatiliical  particulars  refpecting,  i.  397, 
408  to  411. 

Peafant,  Swifs ;  remarkable  inftance  of  one  poflefling  a  clear 
comprehenfion  of  the  fubject  of  population,  i.  417  to 

P  erf  edibility  of  man  ;    M.  Condorcet's  fyftem  refpecting, 

examined,  ii.  4  to  19. 
Perfia  ;  flate  of,  with  refpect  to  the  checks  to  population  : 
the  dreadful  convulfions  in,  have  been  fatal  to  agricul- 
ture, i.  221, 
fmall-pox,  and  other  caufes,  i.  222. 
Peru  ;  quick  progrefs  which  the  Spanifh  colony  made  in  popu- 
lation, notwithstanding  its  ill  management,  i.  556,  557. 
cruelties  of  the  firft  fettlers,  ii.  59. 
Plague,  its  ravages  in  the  Turkifh  dominions,  i.  219. 

a  conftant  admonition  to  the  people  againft.  their  filth  and 

torpor,  ii.  229. 
does  not  effectually  reprefs  the  average  of  population,  i.  563. 
See  alfo  the  article  Epidemics, 

Plato, 
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Plato,  meafures  propofed  by  him  to  regulate  population,  1. 
276. 

—  by  encouraging,  or  checking  it  by  means  of  honours 

and  of  marks  of  difgrace,  i.  277. 
- —  by  burying  the  children  of  the  inferior  citizens,  and  all 

born  imperfect,  i.  277,  278. 
- —  by  limiting  the  age  of  marriage  and  of  bearing  children, 

i.  278. 

he  thus  evidently  faw  the  ftrong  tendency  of  population  to 
increafe  beyond  the  means,  of  fubfiftence,  i.  279. 

incohfiftencies  in  his  plan  obferved  by  Ariftotle,  i.  281, 
282. 

Plenty :  On  the  prevailing  Errors  refpe&ing  this  Subject  as 
connected  with  Population,  ii.  202. 

error  of  fuppoling  that  an  increafe  of  population  in  any 
ftate  not  cultivated  to  the  utmoft,  will  tend  to  augment 
the  relative  plenty  of  the  whole  fociety,  ii.  202. 

an  increafe  of  population  arifing  from  the  improving  ftate 
of  agriculture,  very  different  from  its  unreftridled  in- 
creafe, ii.  203. 

if  a  demand  for  labour  increafes  rapidly  though  the  fup- 
ply  of  food  be  uncertain,  the  population  will  advance 
till  pofitively  checked  by  famine,  or  difeafes  arifing  from 
fevere  want,  ii.  205. 

Scarcity  and  extreme  poverty  may  or  may  not  accompany 
an  increafing  population,  but  muft  necelfarily  accompany 
a  permanently  declining  population,  ii.  205. 

the  prejudices  refpecling  population  ftrikingly  refemble  the 
old  prejudices  about  ipecie,  ii.  208. 

ignorance  and  oppreffion  will  conttantly  caufe  a  low  ftate 
of  population,  in  fpite  of  the  birth  of  any  number  of 
children  annually,  ii.  210,  211. 

agriculture  may  more  properly  be  termed  the  efficient  caufe 
of  population,  than  population  of  agriculture,  ii.  212, 

revenue  the  fource  of  population,  apd  not  population  of 
revenue,  ii.  214. 

wafte  among  the  rich,  or  land  remaining  uncultivated,  do 
not  influence  the  average  dittrefs  of  the  poor,  ii.  315. 

jnconfiderate  conclu  lions  often  drawn  again  ft  the  induftry 
and  government  of  ftates,  from  the  appearance  of  un- 
cultivated lands  in  them,  ii.  217. 

("Plenty  ; 
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(Plenty  :  Of  the  prevailing  Errors  rcfpe&ing  this  Subject 
as  connected  with  Population.  Continued.) 

error  of  bringing  under  cultivation  too  great  a  quantity  of 
poor  land,  ii.  221. 

the  qucftion  is  not  whether  the  produce  of  the  earth  may- 
be absolutely  increaled,  but  whether  it  may  be  increafed 
fo  as  to  keep  pace  with  an  unchecked  population,  ii. 

222. 

Plough  in  Syria,  often  only  the  branch  of  a  tree,  i.  214. 
Ploughing  ;  general  fyftem  of,  as  pra£tifed  in  mod  parts  of 

France,  prejudicial,  ii.  197  note. 
Political  economy,    great  importance  of  the  diffufion  of  its 
principles ;  they  Ihould  at  leaft  form  a  branch  of  uni- 
verfity  education,  ii.  340  and  note. 
Political  jujlice,  general  character  of  Mr.  Godwin's  work  on, 
ii.  22. 
See  the  article  Godwin. 
Polygamy  allowed,  but  feldom  ufed,  among  the  American  In- 
dians, i.  50. 
its  effect:  on  population  confidered,  i.  178  to  181. 
in  fome  negro  nations  of  Africa,  fought  by  the  wife  and 

not  the  hufband,  i.  177. 
in  the  Turkifh  dominions,  lefs  productive  even  in  indivi- 
dual families  than  monogamy,  i.  218. 
tends  to  degrade  the  female  character  ;  and  by  being  prac- 
tifed  among  the  fuperior  clafles,  renders  it  difficult  for 
the  lower  clafles  to  obtain  wives,  i.  229,  230,  173. 
For  the  oppofire  cuftom,  fee  the  article  Hujbands. 
Pomcrania,  general  mortality  in,  i.  388. 
proportion  of  fecond  marriages,  i.  512. 
variations  in  the  proportions  of  births  to  deaths  and  to  mar- 
riages at  different  periods,  i.  54.7. 
Poor;  meafu  res  refpe6ling  their  relief  in  Switzerland,  and  ef- 
fect: of  thefe,  i.  420. 
fupport  of,  in  Scotland,  i.  495. 

remarks  by  Scotch  writers,  on  the  Ante  of  the  poor  in  Eng- 
land, i.  496,  497. 

Of  Poor  Laws  :  thofe  of  England,  though  they  may  have 
alleviated  individual  mi  sfortune,  have  (pread  the  evil  over 
a  larger  furface,  ii.  73. 

caufes  why,  notwithstanding  the  immenfe  fum  annually 
collected  for  the  poor,  fo  much  diftrefs  ftill  exifts  among 
them,  ii.  73. 

'  {Poor: 
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(Poor  :  Poor  Laws.  Continued.) 

a  fubfcription  for  the  poor  would  only  increafe  proportion- 
ab!v  the  price  of  provifions,  ii.  74. 

—  even  if  the  produce  of  the  country  were  augmented  by 
that  means,  a  more  than  proportionate  increafe  of  popula- 
tion would  follow,  ii.  75. 

no  poffible  facrihees  of  the  rich  could  for  any  time  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  diftrefs  among  the  lower  clalles,  ii. 

75- 

the  condition  of  fame  of  the  poor  cannot  be  raifed  by  means 
of  money  without  proportionally  depreffing  that  of  others, 
ii.  ,6,  77. 

confirmation  of  thefe  reafonings,  from  the  late  fcarcities, 
78. 

the  price  of  corn  in  a  fcarcity  will  depend  more  upon  the 
degree  of  confumption  than  of  the  adtual  deficiency,  ii. 

.79-  . 

high  prices  certainly  diminifh  confumption,  ii.  79. 

the  bounties  to  the  poor  during  the  late  fcarcities  operated 

very  powerfully  in  railing  the  price  of  grain,  ii.  82. 
effect  of  thefe  alfo,in  increafing  the  circulating  medium,  ii. 

84. 

this  increafe  principally  fupplied  by  the  country  banks,  ii, 
85. 

very  great  obftacles  thus  thrown  in  the  way  of  returning 
cheapnefs,  ii.  17. 

—  thefe  lefs,  however,  than  if  the  increafed  circulation  had 
come  from  the  Bank  of  England,  ii.  87. 

the  fcarcity  fortunatelv  followed  by  an  abundant  harveft 
and  a  peace  ;  a  rapid  fall  of  prices  thus  occafioned,  ii.  88. 

permanent  bad  confequences  which  would  have  followed 
from  raiting  the  wages  ot  labour  during  the  fcarcity,  ii. 
89. 

the  price  of  labour  a  raoft  important  political  barometer, 

expreffing  the  relation  between  the  fupply  of  provifions 

and  the  demand  for  them,  ii.  89. 
a  fcarcity  naturally  tends  to  lower,  inflead  of  to  raife,  the 

price  of  labour,  ii.  91. 
to  proportion  the  price  of  labour  to  that  of  provifions  is  of 

the  nature  of  a  maximum,  and  tends  dire&ly  to  famine, 

ii.  92. 
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(Poor.  Poor  Laws.  Continued.) 

an  increafe  of  population  without  a  proportional  increafe 
of  food,  rnuft  lower  the  value  of  each  man's  earnings, 
ii.  95. 

ways  in  which  the  poor-laws  tend  to  deprefs  the  general 
condition  of  the  poor,  ii.  96. 

—  they  weaken  the  difgrace  which  ought  to  attend  depen- 
dent poverty,  ii.  97,  99. 

—  have  contributed  to  raife  the  price  of  provifions,  to  lower 
the  real  price  of  labour,  and  to  generate  a  careleffnefs 
and  want  of  frugality  among  the  poor,  ii.  99,  98. 

—  fubject  the  whole  clafs  of  the  common  people  to  a  fet 
of  tyrannical  laws,  ii.  100. 

if  they  had  never  exifted,  the  mafs  of  happinefs  among  the 
common  people  would  have  been  greater  than  it  is,  ii. 
101. 

all  fyftems  of  the  kind  tend  in  effect  to  create  more  poor, 
ii.  101. 

examination  of  the  principle  and  operation  of  the  famous 
ftatute  of  the  forty  third  of  E  lizabeth,  ii.  IC2. 

—  its  due  execution  as  a  permanent  law  is  a  phyfical  ira- 
poffibilitv,  ii.  105. 

checks  to  the  increafe  of  the  poor,  from  a  fpirit  of  indepen- 
dence and  pride  among  the  pealantry,and  from  the  contra- 
dictory operation  of  the  poor  laws  themfelves,  ii.  ic6. 

attempts  to  employ  the  poor  on  any  great  fcale  in  manu- 
factures have  almoft  invariably  failed,  ii.  108. 

—  this  reafoning  not  to  be  applied  againfl:  every  mode  of 
employing  them  on  a  limited  fcale,  and  with  proper  re- 
ft notions,  ii.  111. 

jabfurdity  of  the  common  declamation  on  the  fubject  of  the 
poor,  ii.  112, 

Of  increafing  Wealth  as  it  affects  the  Condition  of  the 

Poor  (See  the  article  Wealth),  ii.  113  to  130. 
Of  the  only  effectual  Mode  of  Improving  the  Condition  of 

the  Poor,  ii.  260. 
almoft  all  that  has  hitherto  been  done  for  the  poor,  has 

tended  to  throw  a  veil  of  obfeurity  over  the  caufes  of 

their  diftrefs,  ii.  264. 
till  fuch  erroneous  ideas  have  been  corrected,  it  cannot  be 

faid  that  any  fair  experiment  has  been  made  with  their 

underfiandings,  ii.  365. 

(Poor  : 
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{Poor :  Of  the  only  Mode  of  Improving  their  Condition. 

Continued.) 

they  are  themfelves  the  principal  authors  of  their  own  poverty, 
and  the  means  of  redrefs  are  in  their  hands  alone,  ii. 
266. 

to  urge  people  to  marriage  when  they  have  little  chance  of 

being  able  to  fupport  their  children,  is  rafhly  to  tempt 

Providence,  ii.  267. 
to  encourage  marriage,  and  increafe  the  number  of  labourers, 

have,  in  the  experience  of  many  centuries,  conftantly 

failed  to  improve  their  condition,  ii.  268. 
it  is  time  to  try  the  contrary  method,  of  withholding  the 

fupply  of  labour,  and  thus  proportioning  the  population 

to  the  food,  ii.  269. 
the  abfolute  quantity  of  food  to  be  rtill  increafed  by  every 

means,  ii.  270. 
the  refult  of  thefe  reafonings  to  be  inculcated  on  the  poor, 

and  their  true  fituation  explained  to  them,  ii.  270. 
Objections  to  the  above  Mode  confidered,  ii.  272. 
firft,  a  market  rather  underftocked  with  labour,  ii.  272. 
fecond,  the  diminution  of  population  that  it  would  caufe, 

ii.  273. 

third,  that  by  endeavouring  to  urge  the  duty  of  moral  re- 
ftraint,  we  may  increafe  the  quantity  of  vice  relating  to 
the  fex,  ii.  274. 

Of  the  Confequences  of  purfuing  the  oppofite  Mode,  ii. 
282. 

every  effort  to  reprefs  a  great  mortality  would  be  vain, 
ii.  284,  286. 

confideration  of  the  effe£t  which  might  be  produced  by  a 
diminifhed  mortality,  in  increafing  the  population,  or  in 
decreafing  the  number  of  marriages,  ii.  288. 

• —  of  theconfequence  of  a  poflible  extirpation  of  the  fmall- 
pox  by  means  of  the  cow-pox,  ii.  290. 

it  is  fufEcient  to  leave  every  man  to  his  free  choice  refpect- 
ing  marriage,  which  however  is  very  far  from  being  the 
cafe  at  prefent,  ii.  292. 

—  among  the  lower  clafTes,  the  poor-laws  and  private  be- 
nevolence operate  as  a  direct  encouragement,  ii.  292. 

—  among  the  higher  claffes  the  exilling  manners,  and  in 
all  ranks  the  prevailing  prejudices,  have  the  fame  ten- 
dency, ii.  293. 

Plan  of  a  gradual  Abolition  of  the  Poor  Laws,  ii.  317. 
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(Poor:  Plan  of  a  gradual  Abolition  of  the  Poor  Laws 

Continued.) 

extraordinary  proportion  of  paupers  in  this  country,  ii. 

objection  to  a  fpecific  limitation  of  the  rate  to  be  raifed  for 
their  relief,  as  a  mode  of  diminifhing  their  number,  ii 
3,8. 

in  adopting  a  fyfrem  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  thefe  laws, 
the  right  of  the  poor  to  fupport  muft  be  previoufly  and 
formal! v  difchimed,  ii.  319. 

—  objections  to  this  difavcwal,  anfwerod,  ii.  444  to  457. 
jneafure  for  that  purpofe  ;  future  children  boin  beyond  a 

certain  period,  to  be  declared  debarred  from  parifh  affi.fl- 
ance,  ii.  3^0. 

the  liberty  of  marrying,  at  any  age,  on  no  account  to  be  in- 
fringed, ii.  321. 

the  fphere  for  the  exercife  of  private  benevolence  would  be 
lefs  after  fuch  a  regulation  than  now,  ii.  323. 

cafe  of  illegitimate  children  -under  thefe  circumftances,  ii. 

—  not  more  eligible  at  prefent,  ii.  374. 

—  frequency  of  their  defertion  by  their  parents,  ii.  324. 

—  if  no  provifion  were  made  for  them  by  the  laws  in  fuch 
a  fituation,  the  ties  of  nature  would  be  ftrong  enough  to 
retain  the  parents  in  their  dutv,  ii.  325. 

—  pernicious  cuftoms  of  frightening  the  father  of  an  ille- 
gitimate child  into  marriage  by  the  tenors  of  a  jail,  ii. 
326. 

— -  the  mod  powerful  obligation  on  every  man  to  fupport 
his  children,  would  be  the  knowledge  that  they  muft  de- 
pend folely  on  this  fupport,  ii.  .27. 

—  objection  that  a  mother  and  her  children  fhouldnot  thus 
fuffer  from  the  milcondudt  of  the  father,  anfwered,  ii. 

'  327-  *  .  _  ... 
tinoppreflive  extinction  of  the  poor-rates  by  this  plan,  ii. 

33°- 

the  fuperiority  in  the  flate  of  the  poor  in  England,  exifts  in 

fpite,  and  not  in  confequence,  of  the  poor-laws,  ii.  330. 
deftru6tive  confequences  which  would  attend  the  eftabiifh- 

ment  of  a  fyftem  of  parochial  relief  in  many  of  the  other 

countries  of  Europe,  ii.  331  to  336. 
Objections  of  Mr.  Young  to  the  above  plan,  and  his  own 

plan  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  confidered,  ii.  452  to  471. 

(Poor. 
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Different  Plans  of  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 

confidered,  ii.  363. 
none  muft  tend  directly  to  encourage  marriage,  ii.  363. 
£r  James  Steuart's  plan,  of  a  general  eftablifhment  of 

foundling -hofpitals,  and  of  public  fupport  to  the  children 

of  fome  married  perfons,  ii.  363. 

—  Mr.  Townfend's,  of  a  compullbry  and  univerfal  m- 
flitution  of  benefit-clubs,  ii.  364. 

—  Mr.  Young's,  by  means  of  potatoe-ground  and  cows,  ii. 

deuderatum  with  refpedt  to  the  habitual  food  of  the  com- 
mon people,  ii.  383. 

Of  the  Neceffity  of  General  Principles  on  the  above  Sub- 
ject, ii.  388. 

diftindtion  between  mifchievous  and  genuine  theory,  ii. 

advantage  derived  by  cottagers  from  keeping  cows,  arifes 
from  its  being  peculiar,  and  would  be  contiderably  dimi- 
ni  fried  if  made  general,  ii.  390. 

meafure  of  relieving  the  poor  at  their  own  homes,  and 
placing  out  their  children  as  foon  as  poflible,  cannot  be 
pradtifed  univerfally,  ii.  394. 

the  benefits  conferred  by  money,  and  even  by  induftry,  arc 
relative,  and  would  fail  if  not  confined  to  particular  n- 
ftances,  ii.  395,  396. 

objection  to  thefe  reafonings  anfwered;  in  many  cafes 
the  good  from  the  relief  of  prefent  diftrefs  may  ovei- 
balance  the  probable  evil  from  the  remote  confe- 
quence,  ii.  396. 

great  advantages  might  be  expected  from  a  better  and  move 
general  fyftem  of  education  (See  alfo  the  article  Edu- 
cation), ii.  398. 

—  from  a  general  improvement  of  cottages,  ii.  398. 

—  from  the  cow-fyftem,  (ii.  368  &c  leq.)  upon  a  more 
confined  plan,  ii.  399,  402,  403. 

objection  that  the  above  meafures  would  encourage  popula- 
tion, anfwered,  ii.  403. 

effects  of  luxury  on  the  ltate  of  fociety,  and  on  population, 
confidered,  ii.  405,    (note  in  198  and  200.) 

out  beft- grounded  hopes  of  improvement  in  the  general 
mafs  of  happinefs,  founded  on  a  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  loweft,  and  an  increafe  in  that  of  the  middle, 
claues  of  fociety,  ii.  408. 
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(Poor:  Of  the  Neceflity  of  General  Principles  in  Plans  for 
their  Relief.  .  Continued.) 

—  this  to  he  brought  about  only  by  the  prevaleuce  of  pru- 
dential habits  refpedting  marriage  among  the  poor,  ii. 
410. 

a  fpecific  relief  might  be  given  for  every  child  above  the 
number  of  fix  without  any  bad  effect,  ii.  410. 

objection  that  the  general  prevalence  of  the  prudential  re- 
ftraint  among  the  poor  might  occafion  an  injurious  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  labour,  anfwered,  ii.  411. 

See  alfo  the  articles  Cba/ity,  and  Poverty. 
Population  has  a  conftant  tendency  to  increafe  beyond  the 
means  of  fubfiftence,  i.  2,  4. 

—  this  truth  evidently  feen  by  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  other 
philofophers,  i.  279,  280,  283,  284. 

period  in  which  it  doubles  itfelf ;  in  the  northern  ftates  of 

America,  i.  6. 
1 — in  the  back  fettlements,  i.  6. 

—  other  poflible  periods,  i.  7. 
increafes  thus  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  i.  8. 

—  the  increafe  of  fubfiftence  cannot  exceed  an  arithme- 
tical ratio,  i.  8,  12. 

—  effects  of  thefe  two  ratios  of  increafe  when  brought  to- 
gether, i.  12. 

population  can  only  be  kept  down  to  its  level  by  the  ftrong 
law  of  neceflity '  (See  the  article  Checks),  i.  14. 

proportions  intended  to  be  proved  in  the  prefent  Eflay,  i. 
28,  29. 

diftinflion  to  be  carefully  made  between  a  redundant  po- 
pulation, and  a  population  adtuallv  great,  i.  126,  132, 
138. 

can    never  increafe  with  great  rapidity  but  when  the 

price  of  labour  is  very  high,  i.  209. 
General  Deductions  from  a  View  of  Society  in  ancient  and 

modern  States,  i.  555. 
comparatively  rapid  increafe  which  has  invariably  taken 

place  whenever  the  checks  to  population  have  been  in  any 

c'onfiderable  degree  removed,  i.  555. 

—  inftanced  in  the  cafe  of  new  .colonies,  i.  555. 

the  mod  de6f.ru6r.ive  wars,  plagues,  and  famines,  have  but 
a  very  temporary  influence  on  the  average  population 
of  countries,  i.  562. 

effect  of  a  fuperabundant  population  in  producing,  or  ag- 
gravating 
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(Population  :  General  Deduction  from  a  View  of  Society 
in  ancient  and  modern  States.  Continued.) 
gravating  the  ravages  of,  epidemic  diforders  and  famines, 
i.  564. 

fevere  mortal  epidemics  generally  fuccecded  by  uncommon 

healthinefs,  i.  5D9« 
no  eftimate  of  future  increafe  or  decreafe  can  be  depended 

upon  from  any  exifting  rate,  i.  571. 
the  only  true  criterion  of  a  real  permanent  increafe  in  any 

country,  is  the  increafe  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  i. 

575; 

countries  are  populous  according  to  the  quantity  of  human 
food  which  they  produce  or  can  acquire,  and  happy  ac- 
cording to  the  liberality  with  which  this  food  is  divided, 

i-577- 

a  country  left  to  its  own  natural  progress  in  civilization, 
could  never  be  faid  to  be  free  from  cjiftrefs  for  want  of 
food,  i.  578. 

conclulion  from  the  whole ;  the  three  proportions 
proved  which  were  announced  (i.28,  29)  in  the  outfet, 

579- 

a  fudden  fhrt  of  population  from  two  or  three  years  of 
plenty,  invariably  a  mod  fruitful  fource  of  mifery,  ii. 
170. 

On  the  prevailing  Errors  refpedling  Population  and  Plenty 

(See  the  article  Plenty),  ii.  202. 
Of  the  Modes  of  Correcting  the  prevailing  Opinions  on 

Population,  ii.  337. 
this  can  only  be  done  by  circulating  jufter  notions  on  the 

fubjecT:,  ii.  337. 
in  the  higher  ranks,  little  more  is  wanted  than  an  increafed 

degree  of  refpe£t  and  of  perfonal  liberty  to  f ingle  women, 

»•  337- 

among  the  lower  claffes,  the  fame  object  would  be  attained 
by  the  eftablifhment  of  a  proper  fyftem  of  parochial 
education  (See  the  article  Education),  ii.  338. 
See  alfo  particularly  the  articles  Encouragement,  Improve- 
ment, and  Objections. 

Popidoufnefs  of  ancient  or  modern  nations,  queftion  refpe£ting 
the  fuperiority  of,  i.  293  to  302. 

Pojitive  checks  to  population  enumerated,  i.  iq,  20. 

Potatoe-ground;  plan  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor 
by  means  of,  and  of  cows,  conlidered,  ii.  368  to  382. 

vol.  ir.  M  Jyj  Poverty, 
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Poverty,  miferable,  among  fome  of  the  negro  nations  of  Afri- 
ca, i.  182,  183. 
abject,  in  China,  i.  25210  255. 

when  hopelefs,  ceafes  to  operate  as  a  fpur  to  induflry,  ii. 
211. 

its  powerful  influence  in  producing  vice  of  every  fort,  ii. 
276  to  281. 

effect  of  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  caufe  of,  on  civil 

liberty.    See  the  article  Civil  liberty. 
Preventive  check  to  population  defcribed,  i.  16. 

if  it  do  not  produce  vice,  is  the  leaff,  evil  that  can  arife 

from  the  principle  of  population,  i.  17. 
— confequences  when  it  does  produce  vice,  i.  18. 
moral  and  vicious  branches  of  this  check,  i.  19,  20. 
more  prevalent  in  the  ftates  of  modern  Europe  than  in  pafl 

times  or  among  uncivilized  nations,  and  at  prefent  the 

molt  powerful  of  all  the  checks,  i.  580,  581. 
preferable  to  all  other  checks  ;  mode  in  which  it  might  be 

made  more  operative,  ii.  55  to  57. 
effectually  deftroyed  by  ignorance  and  defpotifm,  ii.  210. 
thofe  countries  where   It  moft   prevails  are  at  the  fame 

time  moft  diftinguimed  for  chaftity,  ii.  417. 
Prolifickne/s.    See  the  article  Fruitfulnefs. 
Property:  an  equal  diftribution  of,  highly  favourable  to  the 

increafe  of  population,  i.  252,272. 
where  it  is  equalized,  the  number  of  children  mould  be 

limited,  according  to  Ariftotle,  i.  281,  282. 
fomething   like  the  prefent  adminiftration  of  property 

would  refult  from  a  (late  of  perfect  equality,  ii.  35  to 

Prudential  rejlraint  defined,  i.  19  note. 

objection  that  the  more  general  prevalence  of  this  reftraint 
among  the  poor  might  occafion  an  injurious  advance  in 
the  price  of  labour,  anfwered,  ii.  411. 
foundation  of  our  expectations  reflecting  the  extenfion  of 

this  check  to  marriage,  ii.  414  to  418. 
See  alfo  the  article  Moral  rejlraint. 
PruJ/ia;  general  mortality  in,  according  to  different  writers, 
i.  388,  389. 

proportion  of  fecond  marriages  in  Prulfia  and  Silefia,  i. 
512. 

See  alfo  the  article  Silefia,  and  names  of  other  parts. 

MJITO ; 
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$KIITO  ;  rapid  progrefs  which  the  Spanifti  colony  there  made 
in  population,  notwithstanding  its  ill  management,  i. 
556,  557- 

R 

RAl'NAL,  Abbe ;  his  ahfurd  pofition  on  the  right  of  man  to 

fubiiilence,  ii.  307. 
Redundant  population,  very  diftintSt  from  a  population  actually 
great,  i.  126,  132,  138. 

caufe  why  poor,  cold,  and  thinly-peopled  countries,  tend 
generally  to  a  fuperfluity  of  inhabitants,  i.  1  ,9. 
Regijlers  of  births  and  deaths  mult  always  afford  very  uncer- 
tain data  for  eflimating  the  population,  i.  479. 

—  thofe  of  the  above  defcription  in  England  and  W ales, 
more  deficient  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  laft  century,  n  474. 

in  mod  countries  the  omiffion  in  the  births  and  deaths  is 
greater  than  in  the  marriages,  i.  506; 

Effecls  of  Epidemics  on  Regi  ters  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages,  confidered,  i.  537. 
table  on  this  fubjedt,  i.  538. 

obfervations  on  the  above  table  ;  the  number  of  marriages 
very  nearly  doubled  in  the  year  after  a  plague,  i.  5  9. 
fruitfulnefs  of  marriages  after  that  period,  i.  542. 

variati  ns  in  the  proportions  of  births  to  deaths  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods,  i.  543. 

mortality  after  the  plague,  u  544. 

feveral  examples  of  the  continual  variations  in  the  propor- 
tions of  the  births  and  marriages,  as  well  as  of  the  deaths, 
to  the  whole  population,  i.  546  to  550. 
■ — the  leaft  variable  proportion  is  that  of  the  births  to  mar- 
riages ;  and  reafon  of  this,  i.  551. 
effe.  's  of  the  common  epidemical  years,  i.  553* 
Rent  determined  by,  and  not  determinative  of,  price,  ii. 
190. 

Rcprefentative  fyflem  of  government,  its  powerful  effect  in 

favouring  the  prudential  check  to  population,  ii.  314. 
Rejlraint.    See  the  articles  Moral  and  Prudential  Reftraint. 
Retirement,  relig  ous  ;  frequent  and  ftricl,  in  Tibet,  i.  238. 
Re-venue  the  fouice  of  population,  and  not  population  of  reve- 
nue, ii.  214. 
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Revolution :  mifchievous  effedts  of  the  hopes  entertained  by 
the  lower  claffes,  of  immediate  relief  from,  ii.  314. 
the  circulation  of  juft  principles  refpecting  population 
among  them,  would  deftroy  fuch  expectations,  ii.  423. 

Right  of  the  poor  to  fupport  fhould  be  formally  difclaimed, 

—  objections  againft  this  difavowal,  anfwered,  ii.  444,  456. 
"  Rights  of  A4an,"  erroneous  principles  of  that  work,  ii.  304, 

Roman  empire,  its  fall  occafioned  by  repeated  inundations  of 
barbarians  from  the  north  of  Europe,  i.  115  to  122. 

Romans;  State  of,  with  Refpect  to  the  Checks  to  Population, 
i.  286. 

deftructive  ravages  of  war  during  their  firft  ftruggles  for 
power,  repaired  by  the  principle  of  increafe,  i.  286. 

practice  of  infanticide  in  early  times,  and  its  effect,  i.  287. 

the  abolition  of  the  comparative  equality  of  property,  pro- 
duced a  great  decreafe  in  the  number  of  citizens,  i. 
288. 

the  jus  trium  liberorum  ineffectual  in  adding  to  the  po- 
pulation, i.  289,  290. 

vicious  habits  of  every  kind  prevalent,  i.  291. 

the  Roman  world  not  moft  populous  during  the  long 
peace  under  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  i.  293. 

queftion  of  the  fuperior  populoufnefs  of  ancient  or  modern 
nations,  i.  297. 

comparative  efficacy  of  the  preventive  and  the  pofitive  checks 
among  the  Romans,  i.  302. 
Rujpa;  State  of,  with  Refpedl  to  the  Checks  to  Population,  ';. 

35°- 

extraordinary  refults  of  the  lifts  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  i.  35c. 
proportion,  of  births  to  deaths  in  different  diftricts,  i. 

—  of  marriages  to  births,  1.  352. 

—  of  deaths  to  the  population,  i.  352,  387. 

—  of  births  to  the  population,  i.  355,  387. 

—  of  infants  dying  within  the  firft  year,  i.  355,  35ft. 
■ —  of  yearly  marriages,  to  the  population,  i.  356. 

the  regiftersof  Peterfburgh  give  a  much  greater  mortality 
of  female  children  than  of  male,  i.  357. 

(Rujfia. : 
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(RuJJia:  State  of,  with  Refpeff.  to  the  Checks  to  Popular 

tion.  Continued.) 
comparative  mortality  at  different  periods  of  life  in  Peterf- 

burgh,  i.  358. 
- —  general  mortality  there,  i.  358. 

management  of  its  foundling-hofpital,  and  mortality  ir> 
this  inilitution,  i.  359. 

—  of  that  at  Mofcovv,  i.  363. 

—  pernicious  effedts  of  thefe  e.tablifhments,  i.  364. 
principal  obftacle  to  a  rapid  increafe  of  papulation,  the  vaf- 

falage  of  the  peafants,  i.  368. 

a  very  confiderable  advance  both  of  cultivation  and  of  po- 
pulation made  during  the  reign  of  the  late  emprefs  and 
fince,  i.  370,  371. 

ftate  of  the  population  ar  different  periods,  i.  371. 

births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  in  the  Greek  church,  for  the 
year  1799,  i.  371. 

Comparative  proportion  of  the  marriages  and  the  deaths,  i. 
378. 

S 

SACRIFICES,  human,  at  Otaheite,  i.  93. 
5"/.  Cergue,  parifh  of  ;    proportion  of  its  marriages  to  births, 
and  of  the  latter  to  the  population,  i.  404. 

—  of  its  births  to  deaths,  i.  4:5. 
habit  of  emigration  there,  i.  406. 

Si.  Domingo,  Indians  of;  negledted  purpofely  to  cultivate 
their  lands,  in  order  to  ftarve  out  their  oppreffors,  v 
V    77.  '  ;     J|  ■    »u  1 

St.  Paul,  inference  from  his  declarations  refpedting  marriage, 
ii.  256. 

Samoyedes,  their  mode  of  living,  u  198. 

Sandwich  IJlands;  date  of,  with  refpett  to  the  checks  to  po- 
pulation, i.  99,  100,  101. 
occalional  fcarcities  at,  i.  106. 
Savage  life,  mode  in  which  the  ofcillations  in  population  a  e 
produced  in,  i.  27. 
difficulty  of  rearing  children  in,  i.  39. 
want  of  ardour  in  the  men,  generated  by  the  hardships  and 

dangers  to  which  they  are  necelfarily  fubjedf,  i.  45. 
the  general  characleriftic  of  favages,  to  defpife  and  de- 
grade the  female  fex,  i.  47. 
the  period  of  life  fhorter  among  favages  than  in  civilized 
countries,  i.  53. 
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(Savage  life.  Continued.) 

favages  are  rendered  liable  to  peftilcntial  difeafes  by  the 
dirt  of  their  perfons,  and  the  clofenefs  and  flkh  of  their 
cabins,  i.  56. 

comparative  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  favage  and 

of  civilized  life,  i.  107  to  109. 
See  alfo  the  article  Barbarifm. 
Scandinavians,  ancient.    See  the  article  Coths. 

fp, ead  thcmfelvcs  by  fea  over  various  nations  of  Europe,  i 
.  i34>  1  i5- 

different  prevalence  of  the  preventive  check  to  popula- 
tion in  ancient  and  in  modern  Scandinavia,  i.  136. 
Scarcity,  of  food,  the  ultimate  check  to  population,  i.  2,  4, 13. 

—  illuftrated,  i.  22. 

horrid,  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Van  Djiemen's  land,  i. 

3°>3I- 
in  New  Holland,  i.  33,  34. 

various  inftances  of,  among  the  American  Indians,  i.  69 
to  74. 

among  the  New  Zealanders,  i.  85. 

among  the  Kalmucks  who  inhabited  the  fertile  fteppes 

of  the  Wolga,  i.  164. 
among  the  negro  nations  of  Africa,  i.  173. 
frequent  in  northern  Siberia,  i.  195  to  197. 
in  Sweden  in  17  9,  i.  345. 
inftances  of,  in  Scotland,  i.  499  to  503. 
it  may  or  may  not  accompany  an  increafmg,  but  mull  necef- 

farily  a  permanently  declining,  population,  ii.  205 
See  alio   the  articles  Famine,  and  Poor    Laws  (under 

Poor  J. 

Scotland;  State  of,  with  Refpe&to  the  Checks  to  Population, 
i  482. 

imperfection  of  the  regifters  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages, i .  48 1 . 
average  mortality,  and  probabilities  of  life,  i.  483,  4'  4. 
proportion  of  marriages,  i  484. 

the  condition  of  the  lower  ciafles  confiderably  improved  of 
late  years,  i.  4 

<—  this  probably  owing  in  part  to  the  increafe  of  the  pre- 
ventive check  to  population,  i.  486. 

{'Scotland : 
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(Scotland:  State  of,  with  Refpect  to  the  Checks  to  Popula- 
tion. Continued.) 

—  different  ftate  of  thofe  parts  where  marriages  are  ear- 
lier, i.  488. 

rapid  tendency  to  increafe  in  various  diftri£ts,  i.  489, 

prolificknefs  of  the  women,  i.  493. 

ftate  of  the  poor,  i.  495. 

endemic  and  epidemic  difeafes,  i.  497. 

—  fcurvy,  rheumatifms,  confumptions,  fevers,  and 
fmall  pox,  i.  498. 

fcarcities  and  famines,  i.  499. 

—  effects  of  thefe  upon  deaths,  births,  and  marriages,  in 
fome  parifhes,  i.  503. 

in  general  overpeopled,  i.  504. 

Romantic  paffion  of  the  peafants,  and  its  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  national  character,  ii.  249  note, 
advantage  of  fuperior  inftrucTion  pofleffed  by  the  lower 

clafTes,  and  its  beneficial  effects,  ii.  343,  430. 
See  alfo  the  article  Highlands. 
Scurvy,  its  inveteracy  in  Scotland,  i.  498. 
Self-love,  the  principal  fource  of  improvement  in  the  ftate  of 
mankind,  ii.  26,  33,  425,  446. 
diftinguifhed  from  felfifhnefs,  ii.  448  note. 
Senfuaiity  of  all  kinds  ftrongly  reprobated  in  the  ordinances  of 

Menu,  i.  225,  226. 
Shangalla   negroes,  fingular   cuftom  refpe&ing  polygamy 
among,  i.  177. 

fhortnefs  of  life  among,  i.  186. 
Shepherds,  what  renders  nations  of  them  peculiarly  formidable, 
i.  112. 

difficulty  of  the  tranfition  from  the  paftoral  to  the  agricul- 
tural ftate,  i.  143. 

—  a  certain  degree  of  fecurity  necefTary  for  this  purpofe, 
i.  154. 

See  alfo  the  article  Pajloral. 
Siberia,  Northern ;  State  of,  with  R.efpe&  to  the  Checks  to 
Population,  i.  195. 
frequent  fcarcity  of  food,  i.  195, 
ravages  of  the  fmall  pox,  i.  19^. 
mode  of  living,  i.  197. 

Southern:  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  foil;  population 
neverthelefs  does  not  "merer  j  in  the  proportion  which 
might  be  expected,  i.  199. 
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("Siberia,  Southern  :  State  of,  with  Refpedt.  to  the  Chcckg 

to  Population.  Continued.) 
the  great  obftacle  in  this  cafe  is,  the  want  of  demand  for 

labourers,  and  of  a  market  for  the  produce,  i.  200. 
a  bounty  upon  children  would  not  effectually  increafe  the 

population,  i.  201. 
means  to  be  taken  to  produce  that  refult,  i.  204. 
beneficial  changes  effected  by  the  late  emprefs  of  RufTu 

in  this  refpedt.,  i.  204. 
the  introduction  of  habits  of  induftry,  (till  neceffary,  i. 

207. 

unhealthinefs,  occafional  droughts,  and  other  circumflances 
unfavourable  to  increafe,  i.  208. 
Silejia  ;  proportion  of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  population, 
and  of  births  to  deaths,  i.  390. 
See  alfo  the  article  Prujfia. 
Silver  ;  effect  produced  on  its  value,  by  bounties  on  the  ex-. 

portation  of  corn,  ii.  186  to  189. 
Sire,  prevalence  of  putrid  fevers  in,  i.  182. 
Slavery,  this  condition  unfavourable  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Ipecies  in  the  countries  where  it  prevails,  i.  294. 
checks  to  population  which  are  peculiar  to  a  flate  of 
flavery,  i.  295. 
Slaves  ;  great  and  conftant  exportation  of,  from  Africa,  i. 

practice  of  felling,  in  Chinn,  i.  258. 
Slefivick,  duchy  of;  comparative   ftate  of  the  poor  in,  ii. 

334-  .  ;    ..v,    .  T 

Small  pox,  its  ravages  among  the  American  Indians,  1.  54, 

56- 

—  among  the  Kalmucks  who  Inhabited  the  fertile  fteppes 
of  the  Wolga,  i.  165. 

—  in  Perfia,  i.  222. 

—  dreadful  in  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  i.  197. 
 in  Scotland,  i.  499. 

its,  effects  much  increafed  by  a  fuperabundant  population, 
1.  567,  568. 

notwithstanding  its  deftrudtive  ravages,  the  average  po- 
pulation of  the  earth  probably  not  affected  by  it,  ii.  290. 
confequences  of  its  poffible  extirpation  by  means  of  the 

cow-pox,  confideied,  ii.  291. 
See  alfo  ii.  415. 
Smith,  Dr, ;  examination  of  his  arguments  in  fupport  of  his 

affertion 
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affertion  refpecYmg  the  efFedt  produced  on  the  price  of 
corn  by  a  bounty  upon  its  exportation,  ii.  164  to  188. 

Society  iflands.    See  the  article  Otaheite. 

Son  ;  to  have  one  born  confers  on  a  man  fpiritual  benefits  of 
the  higheft  importance,  according  to  the  ordinances  of 
Menu,  i.  223,  224. 

Soups,  cheap  ;  utility  and  value  of  fuch  inventions  eftimated, 

»•  383- 

South- fea  iflands  ;  State  of,  with  Rcfpecl  to  the  Checks  to 
Population,  i.  79. 
fome  of  the  more  confiderable,  but  lefs  known,  iflands,  i, 
81. 

New  Zealand,  i.  81. 
Otaheite  and  the  Society  iflands,  i.  86. 
the  Friendly  and  Sandwich  iflands,  i.  99. 
vice,  including  war,  the  principal  check,  i.  1 02. 
Eafler  ifland,  Marianne  iflands,  Formola,  and  others,  i. 
to  104. 

the  fertility  of  thefe  iflands  probably  exaggerated;  occa- 

fional  lcarcities  in  them,  i.  105. 
the  average  population   generally  preffes  hard  againft  the 
limits  of  the  average  food,  i.  106. 
Spain,  wretched  ftate  of  the  poor  in,  ii.  336. 
spartan  difcipline  conlidered,  i.  ic8. 

Specie;  old  prejudices  refpecYmg,  ftrikingly  refemble  thofe  on 

the  fubje6t  of  population,  ii.  208. 
Speculation  ;  the  late'rage  for  wide  and  unreflrained,  a  kind  of 

mental  intoxication,  ii.  21. 
Spirits.    See  the  article  Difiillcries. 

Spiing  loaded  with  a  variable  weight,  the  generative  faculty 
compared  to,  i.  28  note. 

Statijlics  ;  many  parts  of,  to  which  hiftory  might  very  ufefully 
be  made  to  extend,  i.  24,  26. 

Steuart,  fir  James  ;  his  plan  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  confidered,  ii.  363. 

Submiffion  ;  the  meafure  of,  to  government,  ought  to  be  de- 
termined by  general  expediency,  ii.  302. 

Subjlflence;  the  means  of,  the  ultimate  regulator  and  check 
to  the  increafe  of  plants  and  animals,  i.  1,  2. 
cannot  be  permanently  increafed  fafler  than  in  an  arith- 
metical ratio,  i.  8,  12. 
the  want  of,  is  the  moft  efficient  caufe  of  the  immediate 
checks  to  population,  i.  562. 

(SubjIJlence. 
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(Subjtjlcnee.  Continued.) 

the  general  amount  of  population  regulated  in  this  refpeft 
by  fcarce  feafons,  and  the  recurrence  of  unfavourable 
periods,  and  not  by  plentiful  or  favourable  ones,  i.  166 
168. 

countries  are  populous  according  to  the  quantity  of  human 
food  which  they  produce  or  can  acquire,  and  happy  ac- 
cording to  the  liberality  with  which  this  food  is  divided 
i-  577- 

Suffolk,  proportion  of  its  annual  births  to  its'  population,  i. 
467. 

Sunday  fchooh,  il.  342. 

Sweden;  State  of,  with  Refpect  to  the  Checks  to  Population, 
i,  326. 

comparative  efficacy  of  the  preventive  and  the  pofitive 

checks,  i.  326. 
large  proportional  mortality,  i.  327,  386, 

—  caufe  of  this,  i.  329. 

does  not  produce  food  fufficient  for  its  population,  i.  329. 

affected  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  every  variation  of  the  fea- 
fons, i.  3  }2. 

flatement  of  average  mortality,  i.  333. 

proportion  of  yearly  marriages,  i,  333. 

the  population  of,  is  continually  going  beyond  the  average 
increafe  of  food,  i.  334. 

—  the  government  and  the  political  economics  of,  are 
neverthelefs  inceffantly  labouring  to  increafe  it  more 
rapidly,  i.  335. 

a  fupply  beyond  the  effectual  demand  for  labour  could 
only  produce  mifery,  i.  336". 

accufations  againfi  the  national  induftry  probably  not  well 
founded,  i.  336. 

the  woods  fometimes  cleared  away  too  precipitately  with- 
out confideration  of  the  probable  value  of  the  land  when 
cleared,  i.  338. 

this  country  might  poflibly  have  been  better  peopled  for- 
merly than  at  prefent,  but  the  tuppofition  not  probable, 

339- 

political  regulations  impeding  the  progrefs  of  cultivation, 
i.  340. 

mealures  of  the  government  for  the  encouragement  of 
population  j  hofpitals,  &c.  i.  341. 

—  rendering  the  commerce  of  grain  free  throughout  the 
interior,  i.  342. 

(Sweden : 
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(Btvedcn  •  State  of,  with  Piefpeft  to  the  Checks  to  Population. 

Continued. ) 

—  adoption  of  a  la  v  limiting  the  number  of  perfons  to  each 
farm,  i.  33. 

abfolute  population  of  the  country  ;  recent  increafe,  and 
periodical  checks,  i.  343,  34 J- 

patience  with  which  the  lower  clafles  bear  the  preflures  of 
fcarcitv,  i.  346. 

fickly  feafons  have  in  general  arifen  from  unwholefome 
nourishment  occahoned  by  feveie  want,  i.  347. 

the  general  healthinefs  has  lately  increafed.  i.  348. 

Proportion  of  yearly  births  to  the  population,  i.  .;86. 

impofliliility,  or  certain  deftrudtive  confequences,  of  efla- 
blifliing  the  Englifh  fyftem  of  poor-laws  in  this  coun- 
ty 333- 

Switzerland ;  State  of,  with  Refpea:  to  the  Checks  to  Popu- 
lation, i.  393- 

alarm  which  prevailed  there  fome  years  ago  concerning  its 
depopulation,  1.39a. 

{latiftical  paper  publifhed  at  that  time,  exhibiting  a  con- 
tinued decreafe  of  the  births,  i.  393. 

this  circumftance,  however,  not  decifive  of  a  diminimed 
population,  i.  394. 

the  mortality  in  the  laft  period  noticed  extraordinarily  fmal!, 
and  the  proportion  of  children  reared  to  puberty  extra- 
ordinarily great,  i.  394. 

prevalence  of  plagues  in  the  former  periods,  i.  395. 

an  actual  increafe  of  population  had  probably  taken  place,  i. 

the  diminution  of  births  not  owing  to  the  unfruitfulnefs  of 
the  women,  but  to  the  operation  of  the  preventive  check, 
i.  3 08,  410. 

limits  to  the  population  of  a  country  frridlly  paftoral,  i. 
4I3- 

efFedt  of  the  introduction  of  manufactures  into  fome  of 

the  fmaller  cantons,  i.  414. 
natural  excitement  to  emigration,  i.  415. 
if  the  alleged  decreafe  did  really  take  place,  it  muT  have 

improved  the  condition  of  the  lower  claflfes  of  people,  i. 

effects  of  a  redundant  population  feen  in  a  clear  point  of 
view  by  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  diftridt, 
i.  416 

regulations  tor  the  relief  of  the  poor,  i.  42% 

(Switzerland : 
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(Switzerland :  State  of,  with  Refpeft  to  the  Checks  to  Po- 
pulation. Continued.) 
agricultural  improvements,  i.  421. 
amount  of  the  population  at  different  periods,  i.  421. 
Syria  ;  ftate  of,  with  rcfpecl  to  the  checks  to  population,  i. 
212  to  21  c. 
See  alfo  the  article  Bedowccns. 

T 

TARTARS:  State  of,  with  Refpeft  to  the  Checks  to  Popu- 
lation ;  their  general  manners,  i.  142. 
diftribution  of  them  according  to  the  quantity  of  food,  i. 
146. 

manners  of  the  Mahometan  Tartars,  i.  146. 
■ — of  the  Ufbecks,  i.  147. 

—  the  Cafatfhia  tribe,  i.  148. 
other  tribes,  i.  149. 

general  habits  of  the  Mahometan  Tartars,  i.  1^0. 

heathen  Tartars ;  the  Kalmucks  and  Moguls,  i.  151. 

Bedoweens,  i.  152. 
tribes  living  in  a  more  favourable  foil ;  the  Kirgifiens,  i. 

158,  159. 

—  the  Kalmucks  who  inhabited  the  fertile  fteppes  of  the 
Wolga,  i.  161. 

Theory,  diltin£tion  between  mifchievous  and  genuine,  ii.  388, 

389- 

Tibet ;  State  of,  with  Refpe£l  to  the  Checks  to  Population, 

i.  236.  v 
attachment  of  feveral  males  to  one  female,  i.  236".  % 
to  reprefs  rather  than  to  encourage  population,  feems  to  be 

an  obje£l  of  the  government,  i.  237. 
celibacy  recommended  by  powerful  motives,  i.  238. 
religious  retirement  frequent  and  ftri£t,  i.  238. 
all  the  brothers  of  a  family  affociate  with  one  woman,  i. 

notwithstanding  thefe  exceflive  checks,  the  population  is 
kept  up  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  i.  24c. 
multitude  of  beggars,  i.  240. 
Tierra  del  Fuego  :  ftate  of,  with  refpefr  to  the  checks  to  po- 
pulation ;  fcarcityof  food,  and  wantof  every  convenience 
and  comfort,  i.  30. 
Tithes,  a  land-tax  on  improved  rents  would  be  an  advantageous 

commutation  for,  ii.  143  note. 
Tongaiaboo,  occafional  fcarcity  at,  i.  105. 

Towns. 


INDEX. 

Toivns.    See  the  article  Villages. 

Townfend,  Mr. ;  his  plan  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 

poor,  confidered,  ii.  36410368. 
Turkijh  dominions  ;  State  of,  wilh  RefpecT:  to  the  Checks  to 

Population,  i.  211. 
nature  of  the  government,  i.  211. 

the  iniri,  or  general  land-tax,  rendered  oppreffive  and  ruin- 
ous by  the  pachas,  i.  2ri. 

—  confequent  mifery  of  the  peafants,  and  deplorable  ftate 
of  agriculture,  i.  214. 

deftrucYive  extortion  of  the  pachas,  i.  215. 

a  maximum  in  many  cafes  eftablifhed,  i.  217. 

effeiSt  of  the  above  meafures  in  decreafing  the  means  of 

fubfiftence,  i.  a  18. 
direct  checks  to  population  ;  polygamy,  i.  218. 
— unnatural  vice;   plague,  and  the  diforders  which  follow 

it  ;   epidemics  and  endemics  ;  famine,  and  the  fickneffes 

which  follow  it,  i.  219. 

—  late  marriages  among  the  lower  claffes,  i.  220. 
Extinction  of  the  Turkifh  population  in  another  century, 

falfely  predicted,  r.  571. 

U 

UNION  of  the  fexes  ;  early,  in  New  Holland,  i.  36. 
Unmarried  perfons  ;  proportion  of,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  i. 
410. 

—  in  France,  i.  424. 

thofe  who  live  fingle,  or  marry  late,  do  not  diminifh  the 
abfolute  population,  but  merely  the  proportion  of  pre- 
mature mortality,  i.  456. 

See  alfothe  articles  Celibacy,  Chajlity,  RcJJrahit,  and  Mar- 
riage. 

Unnatural  vice,  its  prevalence  in  the  Turkifh  dominions,  3. 
2IQ. 

Ufbeck  Tartars,  manners  of,  i.  147. 

flate  of,  with  refpedit  to  the  checks  to  population,  i.  147 
348. 

Utility,  the  furefl  foundation  of  morality  that  can  be  colle&ed 
from  the  light  of  nature,  ii.  351. 

V 

Van  Diemeii  s  Land :  ftate  of,  with  refpe£t  to  the  checks  to 
population  ;  fcarcity  of  food,  i.  30. 

VaJJaiage 
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VsJJalage  of  the  Ruffian  peafants,  the  principal  obflacle  to  a 
rapid  increafe  of  population  among  them,  i.  368. 

Vice,  c  ecks  (both  preventive  and  pofitive)  to  population 
which  come  under  this  head,  i.  zcu 

Villages,  average  mortality  of,  i  328, 

agricultural  ;  general  proportion  of  their  annual  marriages 

to  their  population,  i.  -81. 
the  general  mealure  of  mortality  in  finale  ftatcs  will  depend 
upon  the  proportion  ot  the  inhabitant-  of  towns  to  vil- 
lagers, i.  *88. 

different  proportions  of  mortality  in  towns  and  in  villages, 
i.  461. 

Virginia,  failures  and  hardfhips  experienced  in  the  fir  ft  fe'tie- 
ment  of  the  Englim  colony  there,  ii.  r. 

Vis  medicatrix  veipubhece  ;  the  defire  of  betiering  our  condition, 
and  the  fear  of  making  it  worfe,  n.  ^.16. 

W 

WALLACE,   Mr.,  in  his  fyftem  of  equality,  has  vei  pn- 
fufficiently  efrimated    the  principle  ot  population,  and 
the  difficulties  arifing  from  it,  ii.  2. 
War ;  maxims  of,  among -the  American  Indians,  i.  62. 
—among  the  New  Zealantlers,  i.  83. 
exceflive  ravages  of,  in  AbyfTiuia,  i.  184,  185. 
the  wars  among  the  Grecian  ftates  were  extremely  bloody, 
i.  285. 

wars  do  not  depopulate  much  while  induftry  continue,  in 

vigour,  i.  293. 
this  check  to  population  has  abated  in  modern  Eurone,  i. 

580. 

a  fyftem  of  moral  reftraint  might  be  expected  to  reprefs  the 
frequency  of  war,  ii.  25^  to  256. 

—  great  ftrength  of  iuch  a  flate  of  fociety  in  a  war  of  de- 
fence, ii.  257. 

Wajie  among  the  rich,  does  not  influence  the  average  diftrefs 

of  the  poor,  ii.  215. 
Wealth;  Of  lncreafing,  as  it  affects  the  Condition  of  the 

Poor,  ii.  113. 

an  increafe  of  the  revenue  or  flock  of  a  fociety,  is  not  al- 
ways a  proportional  increafe- of  the  funds  drftined  for  the 
maintenance  of  labour,  ii.  114. 

cafe  of  this  nature,  when  a  nation  adds  what  it  faves  from 
its  yearly  revenue  to  its  manufacturing  capital  foJelv ,  ii. 
115. 

(Wealth  : 


INDEX. 


(Wealth:  of  Increafing,  as  it  affedts  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor.  Continued.) 

wealth  increafing  in  this  way  has  little  tendency  to  melio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  poor,  ii.  117. 

ftate  of  the  poor  employed  in  manufactories,  with  refpedt 
to  health  and  other  circumftances,  ii.  118  to  120. 

2  nation  which  in  average  years  draws  but  a  fmall  portion 
of  its  corn  from  abroad,  is  much  more  precarioufly  fituated 
as  to  the  conftancy  of  its  fupplies,  than  ftates  which  draw 
almoft  the  whole  of  their  confumption  from  that  fource, 
ii.  122. 

a  nation  poffefling  a  large  territory  is  unavoidably  fubject  to 
this  uncertainty,  when  its  commercial  population  is 
either  equal  to,  or  has  increafed  beyond,  the  furplus 
produce  of  its  agricultural  population,  ii.  123. 

when  this  increafe  is  fuch  that  the  demand  for  imported 
corn  is  not  eafilv  fupplied,  no  further  increafe  of  riches 
will  give  the  labourer  a  greater  command  over  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  ii.  125. 

illultration  from  the  example  of  China,  ii.  126. 

different  cafes  of  two  nations  increafing  with  equal  rapidity 
in  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  their 
land  and  labour,  but  applying  refpedtively  to  agriculture 
and  to  commerce,  ii.  129. 

Of  the  Definition  of  Wealth  ;  and  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Commercial  Syftems.  See  under  the  article  Agri- 
culture. 

Widowers,  a  much  greater  proportion  of,  marry  again,  than 

of  widows,  i.  525. 
Wife,  difficulty  in  the  choice  of  one,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  Menu,  i.  228. 
•  Woman,  the  dictate  of  nature  and  virtue  feems  to  be  an  early 
attachment  to  one,  i.  5. 
cruel  treatment  of  women  among  the  natives  of  New  Hoi- 
land,  i.  35. 

their  degraded  and  wretched  ftate  among  the  American  In- 
dians, i.  47. 

reafon  why  the  difgrace  attending  a  breach  of  chaftity  in 
a  woman  fhould  be  greater  than  in  a  man,  ii.  39  to 
41. 

character  drawn  of  the  women  of  Indoftan,  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  Menu,  i.  229. 

in  a  certain  tribe  on  the  coal  of  Malabar,  feveral  males  at- 
tached to  one  woman,  i.  235. 

( Woman* 


INDEX. 
(Woman.  Continued.) 

■ —  the  fame  cuitom  pra£lifed  in  Tibet,  i.  236,  239. 

Y 

YOUNG,  Mr.  ;  his  plan  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  confidered,  ii.  368  to  382. 
his  obje&ion  to  the  plan  propofed  in  this  Eflay  for  the  gra- 
dual abolition  of  the  poor-laws,  and  his  own  plan  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  examined,  ii.  453  to  475. 

Z 

ZOROASTER  teaches,  that  to  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a 
field,  to  beget  children,  are  meritorious  a£ls,  i.  220. 


TKI  END. 
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